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THE MAN IN 


VERY now and then there arises the 
question of etiquette as to how cer- 


tain titled people should be addressed | 
and as to the manner in which they sign | 


American wo- 
titles abroad 


their letters and telegrams. 
men who have married 
“catch on” to these little details very 
quickly. As there are now two living 
American Duchesses, one American Dow- 
ager Duchess, and one ‘ ex-Duchess"’ in 
England, it may be interesting to know 
their formula. Here is the copy of a tele- 
e@ram received by a young American woman 
in London last week, coming from the 
Duchess of Manchester, (née Zimmerman,) 
who is said to have fallen right in the ways 
and manners of English women of high 
rank, without losing any of her American 
charm or individuality. Her dispatch reads: 
Tandragee, July 13. 

Miss ——: 

Can you come Tuesday and spend week with 
us, Tandragec? 

HELENA 

@ 


Bruce Crane, the artist, las been before 
the public as a successful painter for so 
many years that every one who sees him 
for the first time is surprised at his youth- 
ful appearance. 


MANCHESTER. 


his hair so black. He gravely replied that 
he had been accustomed to drink two bot- 
tiles of black ink a day since he was tive 
years old. 
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To be a success*at Newport and to have 
society clamor to come within your gates 
you must devise some original way of en- 
tertainment. Unfortunately these new de- 
vices are few, but nothing succeeds like 
success. Among those who are now passing 
their first season at Newport are Mr, ‘and 
Mrs. W. Defiison Hatch. Mr. Hateh has 
coaches and a yacht. He has made quite 
a fortune in a patent medicine, and he 
weni to Newport from Westchester with 
a very solid and substantial backing of 
three-quarters of the “ Set."’ He leased 
the Gibert villa and he has had built there 
a squash eourt. Squash ball is the very 
fashionable fad at Newport. So far there is 
but one court, That is at the Casino, and 
the demand for it is such that it has to be 
engaged days ahead. The Hatch private 
court is just the thing, and the conquest 
of Newport has been made at one stroke. 
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Every time J. Pierpont Morgan goes 
abroad he makes it a point to acquire a 
number of vaiuable souvenirs of the trip. 
This time, Lesides a number of rare paint- 
ings, including the famous Gainsborough 

. portrait, he has purchased for himself a 

, Persian rug, probably the. rarest of its kind 
in existence, for which he paid $25,000. The 
rug measures 10 feet 6 inches by 19 feet, 
was made of Persian silk in Tabriz, Persia, 
and was woven by Mohammedan friars 150 
years ago for a Shah. The time required to 
weave the rug was sixteen years. 
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Secretary of War Root has a genial, pla- 
cid, interested regard for the ways of sen- 
sational newspapers. One day last week 
several newspaper men were talking to 
him, when one mentioned the holding up 
of a certain report, Thereupon a reporter 
of one of the “yellow” journals bulged 

' into the conversation in a cocky, confident 
manner. 

“Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘‘ that happened in 
this way, Mr. Secretary. You were satis- 
fied that such-and-such a thing was going 
teo far; so you issued an order that So- 
and-So’s report should be held up until 
such-and-such an improvement could be ef- 
fected. You issued that order through 
such-and-such an officer, and as a result 
the matter was held in abeyance. I re- 
ceived this information through trust- 
worthy sources, and there is no doubt that 
your action was what led to the holding 
up of the report, and that you took it for 
the reasons stated." 

Here, noticing a look of bewilderment on 
the Secretary's face, he hesitated, paused, 
looked doubtful, for the first time was 
checked in his flow of oratory, and added: 

“That is the fact, is it not, Mr. Secre- 
tary? ” 

The Secretary smiled—a long, slow, grad- 
val smile. He looked through the windows 
of his office and reflected. Then he said 
in a gentle, modulated voice: 

“TI recall the time when everything that 
happened in the United States was credited 
to the interference of Samuel J, Tilden.” 


At a recent dinner party j 
a lady asked him how he managed <o keep ! 


THE STREET. 
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and told bim that he had made targe pur- 
chases of Everett securities, and then wait- 
ed—hoping to hear something commenda- 
tory of the Everett enterprise. ‘To the 
anxious listener, Mr. Rockefeller gave this 
Delphic reply: 

‘IT hope, Sir, it may do you a great deal 
of good.” 

It was but a short time before the 
erett enterprise went all to smash. 


Ev- 


® 

Another story of poor Maurice Barry- 
more. He was the guest of a reverend 
friend in New Jersey who took much pride 
in a handsome stallion of pure Arab type 
that he had raised, broken, and “ gantled"’ 
himself. To show how extremely gentle the 
high-bred horse was, the Jerseyman placed 
@ gun across the withers of the animal and 
fired it. The handsome stallion showed no 
fear. 

“What do you think of that?” 
proud owner. 

“Think the colt’s deaf,” 
ed Barrymore. 


asked the 


quietly respond- 
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Mrs. Charles M. Schwab, the wife of the 
Steel Trust man, has a great fondness for 
traveling on railroad trains. When Mr. 
Schwab was younger and did not make a 
million dollars a year; Mrs. Schwab often 
expressed the wish to be able to have a 
special car and ride all she pleased. It is 
with quiet satisfaction that Mr. Schwab 
says he has felt able to put a private car at 
his wife's disposal for the past year, and 
hopes to be able to do so as long as she 
may want it. 
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The finest private library of books on 
sports, particularly on the subjects of driv- 
ing, riding, and coaching, is said to be that 
of T. Suffern Tatler. Mr. Tailer has a 
room arranged for his collection in which he 
takes great pride. He is quite an authority 
on coaching, and, aftthough not a member of 
the Coaching Club, is one of the best whips 
in this country. His father, E. N. Tailer, 
has a fad for genealogy and the history of 
New York families. He has a record of all 
the marriages and deaths, as well as births 
in prominent families, having collected data 
from various newspapers for a very long 
period. His scrap books are valuable in- 


; dices to the social history of the last half 


of the last century. Mrs. John King Van 
Rensselaer has a somewhat similar collec- 
tion of this kind, on which she has drawn 
at various times in writing articles on 
genealogy. Mr. Tailer has never *‘ rushed "’ 
into print, but he has been frequently in- 
terviewed, and is always most interesting 
on these occasions. 
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Stanford White is perhaps the largest col- 
lector of antique statuary and architectural 
bits in this country. Not only is his house 
in Gramercy Park absolutely crowded with 
various specimens of Grecian and Roman 
art, but the inclosed space between the 
house and the street, where there is sup- 
posed to be a narrow lawn, is completely 
littered with broken columns and odds and 
ends. He was the inspiring mentor in the 
furnishing of the residence of Henry Poor 
on the opposite corner, and Mr. Poor has 
in his back yard a white trough or sarcoph- 
agus which might have been either the 
bath tub of an old Roman or the last rest- 
ing place of a Juliet. Mrs, Clarence Mackay 
has also a penchant for the same kind of 
art, and last Winter had imported an enor- 
mous vase which she could hardly get into 
her house on Madison Avenue, and which 
caused much excitement in the street, 
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J. Seaver Page, ex-Secretary of the Union 
League Club and prominent in business and 
sociai circles of this city, was one day re- 
turning from a pigeon shoot, where he had 
won the prize. A reporter asked him if he 
spelled his name Page or Paige, when Mr. 
Page threw up his hands and said: 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t print my 
name in the paper. Half of my custumers 
would think I was going to the dogs if 
they knew I was taking part in a pigeon- 
shooting contest.” 

$s 

Public attention has been directed recent- 
ly to Luther R. Marsh; who is living at 
Middletown. When Mr. Marsh puts aside 
his theories of spiritualism he is a very 
interesting man. He wrote a few years ago 
for an extremely original publication, The 
Conglomerate—which was published at the 
Middletown Asylum—a series of recolleo- 
tions of members of the New York bar 
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tion from its start. A set of The Conglom- 
erate makes very interesting reading these 
days, as among its contributors were many 
men well known in the literary and news- 
paper world. There were occasional articles 
from the pens of Dr. Selden and Dr. C. 
Spencer Kinney, both of whom were then 
connected with the hospital, and who are 
authorities on the subject of mental dis- 
eases. Unlike The Star of Hope and other 
magazines published at State institutions, 
The Conglomerate had a cheerful tone, and 
it went about its mission with a determined 
purpose. Unfortunately for it, the meas- 
ure which it fought against was passed, 
and the State authorities seemed to think 
that an aggressive journal had no raison 
d'etre, and it was stopped. Its history, 
however, forms an interesting chapter on 
a phase of State politics. 
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Ex-Speaker Reed was in the Supreme 
Court at Washington. The Justices were 
slow in assembling. Mr. Reed waited with 
an elphantine patience. Presently a 
friend of his leaned over to him and whis- 
pered: 

‘* Mr 
um?” 

A look of grave reproach overspread the 
fat Maine face. “ Sir,"’ said he in a tone 
of freezing dignity, ‘“‘ you forget that when 
{ counted a quorum, there always was a 
quorum.” 


Speaker, can’t you count a quor- 
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Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs is a vastly en- 
tertaining woman, Certainly she is origi- 
nal. It will be remembered that her sister, 
who is Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., went to 
Europe recently and left her two months’ 
old baby in the care of Mrs. Oelrichs, who 
has always spoken with pride of the 
charge. Recently she gave Alice Barber 
Stevens, the Philadelphia artist, a commis- 
sion to make nursery studies of the baby, 
which she used to illustrate stories she tells 
to friends of the cunning ways of her ward. 
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Speaking of the Oelrichses, it is not gen- 
erally known perhaps that Hermann was at 
one time the champion long distance swim- 
mer of the Pacific Coast, and was otherwise 
athletic. The pugilist Corbett will bear 
witness to his ability as a boxer, for they 
had many a bout together when ‘ Pom- 
padour Jim” was a bank clerk and Mr. 
Oelrichs was finding out things about su- 
gar in his father’s office in San Francisco, 
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Among the bachelors of the Union Club 
Montefiore Isaacs has the palm for popu- 
larity. He is a nephew of the late Sir Moses 
Montefiore. He has two special accom- 
plishments which are always in demand in 
society. He is a very clever elocutionist 
and as a prestidigitateur performs all the 
sleight of hand tricks done by professionals. 
He has given over a thousand performances 
for different charities, and there is hardly 
a season passes in which he is not called 
upon several times to perform for the bene- 
fit of some church or asylum. He is an 
excellent Shakespearean scholar and recites 
admirably. He is also a collector of old 
silver, curios, bric-A-brac, and rare books. 
For many years he has lived in a small 
apartment near the club, at which he fre- 
quently gives dinners. His invitations are 
eagerly accepted. His dinners are modeled 
after the English style, and he always 
serves a savory and has most excellent 
Madeira. Frequently at dinners he gives he 
performs some trick of legerdemain and 
produces in some mysterious way beautiful 
favors and little gifts for the ladies. 
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New. York soclety is very cosmopolitan, 
but among the very elect there are as a 
rule only a very few foreigners. The 
French element 1s one which prevails and 
for some years the different French fami- 
lies of New York had a delightful liitle set 
of thelr own. In this were the Brugieres, 
the Thebauds, the Giberts, the Montants, 
he De Looseys, the Lorillards, the Iselins, 
he Barbeys, the Noels, the Du Viviers, 
and a number of others, The Iselins, Bar- 
beys, and Lorillards have intermarried, and 
the first two families are Swiss, but with 
French affiliations. One branch of the 
Livingstons descend from the Maturins and 
the Devezacs of Martinique. There are also 
the Lentilhons, the De Ronges, the Binsses, 
the La Montagnes, and the Couderts. Grad- 
ually, however, through intermarriage, the 
French individuality is being lost. Turkey 
is also represented in New York society by 
Valentine—known to his intimates as 
*“ Valle "’—Blacque, the Haggins, and Mrs. 
Honorine Vail, who was the daughter of a 
Turkish diplomat named Garguilo. . The 
late Ben Ali Haggin, the son of James B, 
Haggin, was very Oriental in appearance, 


; ever 
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collector, and possesses one of the rarest 
libraries in New York. He is a remarkable 
judge of paintings and bindings and bibe- 
lots, and he has besides composed two 
masses A la Palestrina, which were sung 
with great success at St. Francis Xavier's 
some years ago. He is a Turk by descent. 

Another collector of rare books in New 
York is George B. De Forest, who married 
Miss Hargous. He lives in his library, and 
he is considered an authority by the pro- 
fessional collectors in New York. When- 
there is a rare edition of a French or 
English book, Valle Blacque or George De 
Forest approached for its purchase. 
George Gould has also this fad, and makes 
specialties of fllustrated books and differ- 
ent editions and subjects. He has always 
an agent who looks after rare bargains for 
him. 


are 
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Mrs. Reginald De Koven, the authoress, 
and wife of the composer, recently pur- 
chased a pair of Alsatian mules from a lo- 
cal dealer which she will have shipped to 
Washington after they have been trained 
to drive Mrs. De Koven is also 
having an original shaped tandem cart 
made, before which the mules will make 
their first appearance on the Washington 
drives with Mrs. De Koven as whip. 
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M. C. D. Borden, the multi-millionaire 
mill owner of Fall River, Mass., and this 
city, has one of the finest private libraries 
in the United States. He seldom buys at 
auction in his own name in order that he 
may avoid the importunities and solicita- 
tions of agents and booksellers. He 1s said 
to have more rare and valuable works then 
are to be found in any private library in 
New York City. 


tandem. 
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There seems to be no limit to Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s versatility. The peculiar silk tile 
which he affects and which has become a 
part of the personality of the never-to-be- 
downed theatrical promoter, was the cause 
of a new invention for keeping it always 
polished and in shape. Of course, Mr. Ham- 
merstein is the father of the invention. Mr. 
Hammerstein has worn the same hat for a 
number of years, and says he would not 
part with it for any one of the fortunes 
that have been his in the past. He sent it 
twice a week to be ironed and polished, but 
found that this scheme was expensive— 
that is, too expensive for a man with an in- 
ventive brain. So he turned his active or- 
gan over for a scheme to obviate this ex- 
penditure. The result is a new hat ironer 
and shaper, of which Mr. Hammerstein is 
so proud that he says he cannot share it 
with the public and will not have it patent- 
ed, unless all the hundred or more schemes 
he has always on hand fall through. It con- 
sists of two rubber bags which are filled 
with hot water. One is placed on the out- 
side of the hat and the other fits snugly on 
the inside. With the latter in its place, the 
exterior of the hat is pressed against the 
other heated bag for a few minutes. That 
is sufficient to make it as smooth and pol- 
ished as a mirror. 
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One of the few New York houses which 
has the appearance of never being closed, 
Summer or Winter, is that of Abram §&. 
Hewitt, at Lexington Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street. Although Mr. Hewitt and 
his family go to Ringwood in June, there 
is always a room or so kept open and the 
shades are not drawn. Neither is the house 
boxed up in the ugly fashion which makes 
New York such a dreary town in Summer, 
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During the recent Northern Pacifie cor- 
ner a report was printed in all the papers 
that ex-Secretary Daniel Lamont had given 
ex-President Cleveland thé tip to buy and 
that Mr. Cleveland had profited to the ex- 
tent of several hundred thousand dollars 
by the tnformation. The story of how La- 
mont first won Cleveland's confidence and 
rose through Mr. Cleveland's favor and 
his own ability from the position of a pri- 
vate secretary to the Governor to a place 
in the President's Cabinet is an interesting 
one. 

When Mr. Cleveland was nominated for 
Governor, Lamont was connected with the 
State Democratic Committee. He had 
never met Mr. Cleveland. Evidently he 
saw great possibilities in Mr. Cleveland's 
eareer, for he determined to win his friend- 
ship. Every night he wrote out a report 
upon the political situation in the State, 
based upon the latest information which 
had come to the committee, and mailed 
the report to Mr. Cleveland at Buffalo. 
When Mr. Cleveland was elected Governor 
he chose Lamont for his private secretary 
over many aspirants. On the day of the 
inauguration Mr. Lamont asked the Gov- 
ernor what time he would expect him at 
the Bxecutive Mansion the next morning. 





‘was tickled to think I had gotten ahead 
ef him, for I have always suspected he in- 
tended to surprise me.” © 
Te was this incident which was the 
@oundation of Mr. Cleveland's confidence 
in Lamont. 
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BE. C. Irvin, ex-President of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and President 
of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, tells 
@ story about a conscience-smitten person 
who wrote a letter stating that he had de-' 
ceived the fire association and that a fire 
loss he had recently sustained was not so 
heavy as he had claimed. He continued by 
offering to return the money to which he 
thought himself not entitled if the company 
would show its desire to be reimbursed by 
displaying a white cloth in one of its office 
windows. This one of the officers did, and 
® messenger boy appeared an hour later 
with an envelope which was found to con- 
tain $100 tn bills. 
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Edmund Vance Cooke, a platform poet 
and contributor to magazines, during a re- 
cent tour through Texas, was accosted by 
a drummer in the usual fashion of ** What 
do you sell?” 

“ Hot air,” answered Mr. Cooke in a very 
matter-of-fect way. 

“Hot air?’ 

eh ae 

* Gee, I 
country. 

“Where do you reside? 

“San Anton.” 

“Well, I sold a couple of lots there. 

“Who did you sell?"’ the drummer in 
quired, in a characteristically ungrammat- 
ical manner. 

“Franklin and Shaw," 
names of the President 
the San Antonio Lyceum. 

“ Franklin and Shaw? Don't know them. 
You don’t mean Lawyer Franklin do you?’ 

“a 

“Well, pardner, I can sell a ton of coal to 
aman that's looking for a load of ice; ! 
can sell men's shoes to a woman milliner, 
and once I sold a man a barrel of salt for 
confectioners’ sugar, but if you can sell hot 
air to a lawyer you can go to the head of 
the class."’ 


hope you don't sell any in this 
We want rain down here.” 


mentioning the 
and Secretary of 
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Assemblyman Otto Kelsey, who is one of 
the receivers of the Manhattan Fire [n- 
surance Company, was in the office of the 
Adjuster of that company the other day 
when a farmer from the extreme end of 
Long Island came in and began inquiring 
about a claim he had against the company 
for a barn that had been destroyed by fire. 
At the conclusion of his argument, he said: 
“ You folks ought to pay that claim. It’s 
an honest one. My wife and myself have 
talked it over, and we can't find any rea- 
son why the barn should have burned. We 
had ne hands around at the time, and no 
tramps wander down our way at that time 
of year. So we would like to know the 
reason it caught fire." 

The Adjuster, who had apparently given 
the matter some previous attention, said: 
“Tf guess it was friction.” 

“ Friction?" said the old man; 
kind of friction?" 

“The kind that comes from rubbing a 
three-thousand-dollar policy on an eight- 
hundred-dollar barn,"’ replied the Adjuster. 
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Andrew Jackson Montague, who is now 
assured of the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of Virginia, belongs to the new 
generation of statesmen in the Old Do- 
minion. He is but thirty-nine years old, and 
as a nomination is equivalent to an election, 
he will be the first chief executive of that 
Commonwealth since the reconstruction 
days who did not serve in the Confederate 
Army. Although his family has lived in 
Virginia for generations, his father being 
a successful lawyer, it has been said of Mr. 
Montague that he is not a typical Virgin- 
ian. As a correspondent in Richmond re- 
cently put it, ‘he doesn't exactly look the 
part of a Southern statesman, neither does 
he act it."" He is a total abstainer and 
Strange as it may appear, he does not in- 
dulge in the fragrant weed that has for so 
long been a source of great wealth to his 
State. He held the oftice of United States 
District Attorney under Mr. Cleveland, and 
is understood to be rather conservative on 
the silver question. As a result of the pri- 
maries his opponents have withdrawn from 
the race, and his nomination will come by 
acclamation when the convention meets. He 
is at present Attorney General and is not 
what is known among politicians as “a 
gocd mixer.” 


“what 
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Assistant Secretary of State Adee, who 
is very deaf, has a unique device for ap- 
prising him of the intrusion of a visitor. 
He slung over the back of 
his chair by a string, the end of which is 
tied to the doorknob. When a visitor en- 
ters, the door, swinging open, raises the 
teapot to a with the Assistant Sec- 
retary's head. As the visitor advances, the 
door, closing, lets the teapot swing down 
till it touches the floor with a crash. The 
visitor usually leap of surprise 
and fear, and the Assistant Secretary of 
State, apprised by the crash, looks up with 
a glad smile, extends his hand, and says 
to the unnerved visitor: : 

“ What can { do for you? 


has a teapot 


level 


Sives a 


a 
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A glance over the bundle of manuscripts 
that compose a publisher’s mail does away 
with the idea that one author in a hun- 
dred sticks to the pen. The typewriter has 
supplanted the pen in most cases, and has, 
in turn, been pushed aside as merely an 
auxiliary to the phonograph, Eden Phill- 
potts, author of “The Children of the 
Mist’ and “The Good Red Earth,” says 
that he las one objection to the typewriter, 
and that is that the ringing of the bell at 
the end of a line makes him think that he 
is at a railway station getting off for a 


do the typewriting. Guy Boothby also uses 
a phonograph, and finds that he can get 
through a whole day’s work in a little more 
than one hour. There are authors that find 
it impossible to dictate. For instance, 
Oliver Goldsmith once tried it—he achieved 
one sentence and sent the amanuensis away 
with a guinea. “ Jack’ London experi- 
mented with dictation ‘the other day; he 
boggled through a few sentences, and look- 
ing up saw the amanuensis serrowfully re- 


garding’ him. 

“IT suppose you think I am a fool,” he 
said apologetically. 

“Worse than that,” the man replied, and 
taking his hat London walked off. 
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The wife of the only living ex-President 
of the United States does some far-reach- 
ing charitable work, yet the name of Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland is rarely heard these days. 
Quite recently she made a tour of the lower 
part of the city to personally observe the 
working of a charity in which she is inter- 
ested, and the incident was barely noticed 
by the newspapers. 
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A friend of William C. Whitney asserts 
that the ex-Secretary of the Navy is the 
only American millionaire who really knows 
how to get the value out of his money in 
enjoyment. ‘“ Whitney,” says this gentle- 
man, “takes pleasure in almost everything 
that necessitates the spending of cash, par- 
ticularly in those forms of enjoyment which 
cost a great deal of it. Yachting is about 
the only costly recreation that he does not 
go in for extensively. Take his New York 
house as an example of what I mean. The 
Astors and Vanderbilts usually order a 
Louis Quatorze or Louis Quinze mansion, 
and don’t bother any more about it. Whit- 
ney took a personal interest in every bit of 
furniture bought for his house, and as 4 
result he has the finest private residence in 


America.’ 
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There is to be found in the scrap-booh 
of a Fifth Avenue girl a small sheet of 
paper with the following sentence written 
in it in a large and unusually legible hand: 

“To amuse the public, what a sad voca 
tion for one who thinks! 

‘Elita Proctor Otis.” 

The owner of the scrap-book explain. 
that she wrote to Miss Otis for an appro 
priate sentiment about the drama. Under 
neath the reply the recipient has put het 
little comment: 

“This is hardly a sentiment on 
drama, and seems to apply more properly 
to acting; yet it is very interesting and 
shows that actors and actresses sometimes 
have the feeling which we often have for 
them—that it is indeed pitiful to spend all 
one’s life amusing people. But then amus- 
ing is not such an ignoble occupation, after 
all, and [ should far prefer being an actress 
to being a dentist.”’ 
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George Horton, author of “ Like Another 
Helen,” is very fond of roast goose, and on 
one occasion he procured an extra fine one 
for his Sunday dinner. Shortly before the 
dinner hour he was horrified at the strong 
odor of burning meat. He went to the 
kitchen and found the cook weeping over 
the ashy remains of the fowl. Gaining 
sufficient control of herself, Bridget ex- 
plained that she had become so interested 
in a story that she had entirely forgotten 
the meat. To prove the authenticity of the 
tale she pulled a paper from under her 
apron. It was a copy of The Chicago 
Times-Herald, of which Mr. Horton was 
then literary editor, and the engrossing 
story was “ Like Another Helen,”’ which he 
was publishing in serial form. The cook 
had in reality not noticed the name of the 
author, but in justice to the force and 
delicacy of the compliment paid him as a 
narrator she escaped with a gentle warning 
to hold her literary tastes in subjection 
until after meal hours. 
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Mr. and Mrs. P. A. O'Farrell will sail for 
Dublin this week. O'Farrell is a corre- 
spondent for newspapers printed in Ire- 
land, and incidentally an operator in Amerl- 
can mining property. He will take with 
him besides other things $30,000 he received 
last Monday for the stock of a mine in 
British Columbia that he won in a game of 
poker on a Canadian Pacific Railroad train 
on Christmas Day four years ago. The 
stock was put up as stakes in the game at 
the rate of 5 cents a share. O'Farrell sold 
them for $26 a share, and sold them to the 
won them from at that. 
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“ Ask M. Walsh” is the stock saying at 
the Bureau of Navigation in the Navy De- 
partment when anything is missing or hard 
to find; and as is usual with stock sayings, 
there is u story behind it. One day the bu- 
reau sent a telegram to the Commandant 
of a certain navy yard instructing him 
about an important matter, and ordering 
him to acknowledge receipt of the instruc- 
tions by wire. There was no answer, but 
several days after the acknowledgment was 
received—by mail. Admiral Crowninshield, 
the Chief of the Bureau, was indignant, 
and a hot message was sent to the Com- 
mandant, demanding to know why he had 
not obeyed the order of the department on 
such an important matter. Back came a 
pretty tart reply announcing that a tele- 
gram had been sent promptly on receipt 
of the instruction. 

The bureau instituted a search, and final- 
ly found that a telegram had been sent 
through the Western Union to Acting Sec- 
retary Hackett and receipted for by ‘ M. 
Walsh.” No such man was known, and 
no one could be found who knew him. Fi- 
nally Mr. Hackett was appealed to. 

“ Why, yes,”’ said he, “‘ that’s my coach- 
man.” 

Thereupon Mr, Hackett was adjured to 


the 


man f.e 


call up his coachman on the telephone and 
solye the mystery.. He*rang up house 
and directed that ‘ Mike * be d 
to the ‘phone. , a te 

“Mike,” said he, “have you any tele- 
grams for me?” 

“No, Sir,” was the answer. 
faith, mebbe I have. 
ccat.” 

Mr. Hackett held the ‘phone, and present- 
ly Mike's voice said: “Helio! Is that you, 
Sir? Yes, I found a tellygram. It come 
f'r ye three weeks ago.” 

It was the Commandant's telegram. 

Now “M. Walsh” is the department 
synonym for disappearance or mystery. 
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Gen. Maximo Gomez, who is now in 
this country, shows to those who knew 
him during the Cuban wars no diminishing 
vigor. His appreciation of the debt he be- 
lieves “‘ free Cuba " owes to American arms 
is as lively as it was the July day in 1896 
when the army at Siboney fed his famished 
cohorts. He was then one of the most strik- 
ingly theatric members of the Cuban forces. 
In a little thatched cottage at the rear of 
the American Army hospital, surrounded by 
his staff. Gen. Gomez was accessible to all 
callers, courteous to a marked degree and 
entirely lacking in the affectation of supe- 
rior knowledge and courage displayed by 
some of the Cubans more distinguished for 
tatking than for fighting. He wore the garb 
of an ordinary planter, with a tiny Cuban 
flag pinned to the lapel of his blouse, and 
there wasn’t a sign of silver-hilted machete 
or decorated scabbard. The ragged, starv- 
ing Cuban “ soldiers "'-and no more motley 
crowd was ever seen—flocked around the 
headquarters and in many ways manifested 
their veneration for the compatriot of Marti 
and Maceo. 


* Hould on-- 
Wait till I search me 
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“T understand that Stratton has sold the 
Independence Mine to an English syndi- 
cate for $10,000,000," said W. A. Kalna- 
mann, the mining expert. ‘I organized a 
company some years ago and tried to buy 
it from him for $1,000,000. I went to see 
Stratton and found him lying back in a 
chair smoking a big cigar. ‘ Hello,’ he said, 
‘sit down and have a drink.’ 

** No,’ I replied, ‘I'm here on business. 
! want to buy the Independence.’ 

“*Go over and read that piece of paper 
on that table,’ said Stratton. 

“IT picked it up; it was from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Colorado and read: ‘ Your 
shipment of ore from the Independence 
Mine to-day is valued at $15,000." 

‘IT get one of those papers six days a 
week,’ said Stratton. ‘I don’t want to sell.’ 

* But he finally did sell out for $10,000,000 
to London parties, and as we had estimated 
the mine to be worth about $5,000,000, he 
made a handsome profit.” 

© 

‘*T thought I understood the cockney dia- 
lect fairly well,” said Charles W. Davis, 
who has just returned from a trip abroad. 
“TIT know my Dickens, and am letter perfect 
in Albert Chevalier's songs. But some of 
the people I met in London keep far away 
from both. One day, at Westminster Ab- 
bey, a ragged woman who was selling flow- 
ers, with a baby in her arms, came up to 
me and said: ‘IT soiy, Master, won't ye buy 
a posy for the lydy, fur the syke of the 
byby?'" 

©® @ @ 

The Earl of Pembroke, who, as Lord High 
Steward. will preside at the trial by the 
House of Lords of Earl Russell, is said to 
be without a doubt the handsomest of the 
peers of the United Kingdom. When he 
was the Hon. Sidney Herbert, and repre- 
sented Croydon in the House of Commons, 
he was also regarded as the handsomest 
member of that body, which contains many 
more men with pretentions to good looks 
than does the Upper Chamber. Lord Pem- 
broke’s wife is a very beautiful woman, 
and together they make what an English 
butler would call ‘‘a striking ‘andsome 


pair.” 
ee ¢ 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, the colored 
writer, author of “ The Sport of the Gods,” 
has been criticised for hobnobbing around 
in the different Tenderloin dives and seem- 
ing to associate with the lowest «f the 
race. He says that it is a strange fact 
that many of the people who frequent the 
places are possessed of a certain amount 
of intelligence and read a good deal, mak- 
ing it often impossible to get to the same 
place ‘that he has written about more than 
once. A hanger-on of one of these places 
came in to him with one of his articles 
dealing with the lower classes of colored 
people. With a contemptuous glance he 
thrust the paper into Dunbar’s hand and 
said: 

“ Why, that fellow puts us down as low 
dogs. How I should like to have him 
here just for a little while.”’ 

“Who do you think did it?” 
asked, innocently. 

“Oh, nobody else but so-and-so,” giving 
the name of a man they both knew. 

“It may have been cowardly of me, 
Dunbar said, *‘ but the article had occa- 
sioned a little too much talk, and there 
were men there who were a little too 
fierce; so, without correcting the impres- 
sion that had gone forth, I withdrew from 
the club.” 


Dunbar 


CLUBS AND ROUF GARDENS. 


just 
The Union 


er" have their idiosyncrasies, 


do human beings. 

and the Metropolitan have roof 
gardens, .an experiment that has not 
yet been tried at either the Knicker- 
bocker or the Calumet. There was an 
inclosed balcony at the Knickerbocker 
where a few men used to sit last Summer, 
but generally in the hot months this club 
is deserted. The Union has a queer little 
roof garden overlooking Twenty-first Street 
and it has been well patronized these warm 
nights. The Union has no sleeping apart- 


as 


er part of the year. There seems to be one 
day when there is a general consensus of 
the Fifth Avenue clubs that to be in town 
is criminal. That is on the Fourth of July, 
and Thursday was no exception to the rule, 
There were about eight men at the Union 
and three at the Knickerbocker. The 
lights were all turned down in the various 
rooms at nearly all the elubs at an early 
hour, and, in theatrical slang, by nightfall 
the houses were dark. : 


HOW HE LOST ON THE DERBY. 


AID the tourist: “I arrived in Lon- 
don early last May to find that Will- 
iam C. Whitney's Volodyovski, or, 

Volovsky, as they call it over there, was 
the favorite for the Derby, and was to be 
ridden by Lester Reiff, the American jock- 
ey. This pleased my chum and myself so 
much that we agreed to lay several ‘ quid ’ 
(pounds) on Whitney's horse, chiefly as a 
matter of sentiment, for we knew very little 
about the animal. 

‘“We talked Volodyovski to all our 
friends, and all agreed to back ‘ the Ameri- 
can horse,’ as they called him, although he 
was not an American and had only been 
leased by Mr. Whitney from Lady Meux. 
Twelve of us had formed a party to go to 
the Derby on a four-horse break. There 
were five men with their wives, and my 
chum and myself were the only unattached 
ones. As you have to carry your own 
luncheen, we arranged with a firm of 
caterers who furnished us with two hamp- 
ers of food, another of dishes. We had 
planned to make enough on the race by our 
wagers to make good for all our expenses. 

“Derby Day was perfect, but it brought 
us a succession of disappointments. First 
our break was late in arriving at the 
hotel, which put the women of the party 
in a great fidget for fear we should miss 
the race. The drive to Epsom Downs is 
twenty-two miles, and its only drawback 
was that our coachman insisted upon stop- 
ping at nearly every public house on pre- 
tense of resting the horses, but in reality 
so that the guard and himself could absorb 
as much bitter beer as we could be induced 
to pay for. 

“When we finally got to Epsom Downs 
it took us nearly an hour to make our 
way through the dense mass of vehicles to 
a good location. This was in an inclosure 
where we paid a pound to have our break 
admitted. 

“By this time it was 3 o'clock, and the 
Derby was to be run at 4. Every one was 
hot, dusty, and hungry. As we had all 
breakfasted at 7 A. M., we needed luncheon, 
and as my chum and myself had no one to 
look after we were obliged to do the honors 
and wait our chance to visit the betting ring, 

* By the time we had helped every one 
eaten our luncheon, given the 
scraps to strolling gypsies, and packed 
things up again so they would not be stolen, 
the race was on. We hadn't had a glimpse 
of the betting ring, and the pounds to bet 
on the Whitney horse were burning holes 
in our pockets. But there was no help for 
it. We barely had time to climb to the 
top of the break, get out our field-glasses 
and see Lester Reiff land the prize. 

“And we didn't get a farthing on the 
winner. What we said and how we felt 
are things that had better be left to the 
imagination, for on our return to town we 
were thanked on all sides for our ‘tip,’ 
and congratulated on the winnings we 
were supposed to have gathered in. As a 
comedy of disappointments, the Derby of 
1901 was about the limit, and I haven't 
finished cursing such luck yet.” 


else, own 


LONDON’S POPULAR SONGS. 


HE two most popular songs in London 
at present are ‘Soldiers of the Queen,” 
by Leslie Stuart, the composer of 

‘* Florodora,”’ and ‘‘ Three Wives for Every 
Man,” which is the rage at the music 
halls. Leslie Stuart, whose real name is 
T. A. Beckett, wrote the patriotic song 
several years ago, but could get no one 
to publish it as he was unknown. When 
the Boer war fever was at its height a pub- 
lisher who had had it on hand for a 
couple of years brought it out and it made 
a great hit. 

It is inspiring to see hear a lot of 
sturdy Britons, male and female, join in 
singing defiance to all the world and bid- 
ding every one beware of Britannia’s bul- 
warks, which are “the soldiers of our 
Queen.”" The more progressive ones alter 
the last line to “‘ Soldiers of our King,” but 
this is frowned upon as an unwarrantable 
liberty by the more conservative and 
steady-going English. 

The other song about the three wives is 
very popular at the Oxford and other mu- 
sic halls, where the audience joins in the 
chorus with great gusto. It’s quality can 
be judged by the chorus, which runs: 
there are three women to every 


and 


Wise men 
man, 

Tlat’s why 

lives; 

women to every 

plan, 

Why shouldn't every man have three wives? 


say, 


so many girls are single all their 


Three man—now girls here is @ 


His First Impression. 

Harry, aged three, indulged in his first 
glass of soda water last week. After tak- 
ing a swallow or two he looked thoughtful 
for a moment, and then exclaimed: 

“Say, pa, that tastes just like 
your foot’s asleep.”’ 


when 


It Was Enough. 
“TIT hear Jones is dead, and it was only 
yesterday that I met him. Do you know 


what was the matter?” 
‘“ Milk, cucumbera. and beer.” 
“Obl” 
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LONDON THEATRICAL TOPICS. 





Dreetertestoetottontoeisansions 


have Nat Goodwin and his handsome 

wife in “When We Were Twenty- 
one” and a new play all next Winter, 
America will/have at the same time Charles 
Hawtrey and his agreeable company, which 
includes Fanny Brough, Jessie Bateman, 
and that large actor of impossible uncles 
Henry Kemble. It will be a fair exchange, 
and Hawtrey is sure of a prosperous sea- 
son, for both the actor and his play will 
have the charm of novelty. Of the plays 
the principal one is “A Messenger from 
Mars,” one of those fanciful dream pieces 
which used to be so common about the mid- 
dle of the last century, but quite dp to date 
in its sentiment and humor. Anstey Guth- 
rie’s ‘‘Man from Blankley’s,”” which will 
also be conspicuous jn Mr. Hawtrey’s re- 
pertory, is an elongated Punch joke. 


| on June 26,—While London is to 





Whiteley’s, In London, is an emporium 
where all reasonable human wants are ad- 
ministered to. You may buy there a piano- 
forte, a leg of mutton, or a live kitten. 
They say you may hire an agreeable 
“guest” for an evening party, who will 
tell a selection of the newest and most dis- 
creet stories, sing “ Believe Me, If All 
Those Enduring Young Charms,’’ without 
which no truly English evening party would 
be complete even at this late day, and be- 
have himself in the most approved manner. 
On this idea of the wonderful facilities of 
Whiteley’s Mr. Anstey built his play, rep- 
resenting a dinner party in the eligible and 
really salubrious neighborhood north of 
Hyde Park called Bayswater, which the 
humorists still persist in vilifying. 


The hired “ guest’ has been bid to a din- 
ner given in honor of a preposterous but 
pecuniarily powerful uncle, to avoid having 
the fatal thirteen at table, but at the last 
moment some one sends a “ regret,’’ and a 
frantic effort is made to head off the man 
from Blankley'’s. He comes, however, or 
they think he does, and treat him with 
scant respect, but make the best of the sit- 
uation by asking the governess in to din- 
ner. Of course, even an approved humorist 
like the editor of Punch may be excused 
for making the governess the only lady in 
a Bayswater household, though the fun of 
that joke seems rather ancient. Much of 
the humor of this thing, however, belongs 
to the era of ‘‘ Sketches by Boz.” The 
uncle and his purposeful old wife, the sen- 
timental old spinster who owns an invalid 
cockatoo, and some of the other dinner 
guests are obviously bits of caricature 
much in Dickens's earlier vein. Moreover, 
the assembling of the guests reminds one 
vividly of Buckstone’s ‘ Married Life,” 
which belongs to the same epoch, and clear- 
ly two of the personages are reproductions 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Dismal. 


But the saving grace of “ The Man from 
Plankley’s”’ lies in the comparative nov- 
elty and naiveté of its construction. The 
middle act represents, actually, the dinner 
with the big round table, the occasional 
butler, the nervous maids, the delayed soup 
and every succeeding course, to the super- 
fluous savory which concludes all English 
dinners. Here in the group of dull diners 
and unimaginative conversationists sits, 
next to the pretty and much-abused gov- 
erness, the supposed Man from Blankley's, 
who is really Lord Strathpeffer, an ama- 
téur Egyptologist, who has blundered into 
the wrong house. He never saw ‘he distin- 
guished but suburban antiquarian who in- 
vited him to dinner, and who lives next 
door, and the manner of his reception, odd 
as it is, does not convince him he has mis- 
taken the house until the dinner is nearly 
over. Meanwhile he bears himself grace- 
fully and discreetly in the face of insult, 
which he is slow to take, and is rather more 
than glad he is where he is, for the self- 
possessed little governess is a girl he knew 


before he quite accidentally came into his_ 


title, when she was rich and he was far 
from a * good match.” 

Amazement does sometimes mildly sit 
upon him. ‘“ Wherever does your husband 
keep his things?’’ he asks his hostess as 


he looks around the Philistine’s dining. 


room, which shows no trace of Egyptology 
or antiquarianism. 


“ Why, in his bureau drawers, of course,”’ 
snaps the practical lady, and that. reminds 
Strathpeffer of a little story which is quite 
in keeping with his character of hired en- 
tertainer. 


A lady was locking for her husband and 
inquired anxiously of a housemaid: “ Do 
you happen to know anything of your mas- 
ter’s whercabouts?’”’ 

“J'm not sure, Mum,” replied the careful 
domestic, ‘“‘but I think they’re in the 
wash!” 


A long-drawn-out trifle this piece is, and 
its performance might drag a little if it 
were not for the taking personality and good 
skill of Hawtrey, who is not like any other 
comedian of his hour, He seems a well- 
set-up man in the thirties, with a placid, at. 
tractive countenance, and a suitable supply 
of that dark, very smooth, close-lying hair, 
which is the envy of all men with unruly 
or bushy hair, He bears, with distinction 
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Duke of York’s Theatre. But. he is essen- 
tially, exqutsitely English and Londonese. 
In his dress he is a model for young men 
about to try to go out in fine society. 
Presumably his range as an actor is rather 
limited, but in such an easy, light comedy 
role as Strathpeffer his acting is delight- 
ful. He is enormously popular here and 
surely will be liked in New York. 


The new musical play at the Galety is 
the same sort of hodge podge of jest, 
comic song and dance, with an_ inter- 
mingling of sentimental song, Mr. George 
Edwardes has been supplying to the fre- 
quenters of that house for ten years or 80. 
I do not remember whether it has six or 
seven authors, but it reveals no imag- 
inative quality, no ingenuity of construc- 
tidn that one poor hack playwright might 
not have imparted to it. But ‘The Torea- 
dor’’ contains enough lively music and 
pretty pictures to make it go for a full 
year in the Strand and to make its event- 
ual exportation to America all but certain. 

Its involved story concerns the adven- 
tures of a cockney youth out at service 
who is mistaken, in Spain, for a_ bull 
fighter and set to a horrible but amuSing 
task in the arena. This role is taken by 
Mr. Edmund Payne and will presumably 
fall to the lot of Mr. James Powers In New 
York. The chief difference between these 
two performers is that of nationality. Mr. 
Payne is uncompromisingly cockney. He 
would be the Artful Dodger of “ Oliver 
Twist” to the life. Violet Lloyd !s bis 
vis a vis, and among his associates are 
Marie Studholme, the younger George 
Grossmith, Fred. Wright, Jr., the agile 
dancer; Claire Romdine, who has dis- 
placed Connie Ediss as the comic woman 
of -this troupe, and Florence Colling- 
bourne, a lively and attractive damsel 
whose repute has not hitherto crossed the 
Atlantic. Some of the songs are likely to 
become classics of their kind. 





Annie Hughes, who has been acting 
Becky Sharp at Croydon this week, has 
this valuable advantage over some cther 
actresses of Thackeray’s almost unact- 
able character, that her personal charm is 
irresistible. That counts for much in such 
a character. But Miss Hughes's best tri- 
umphs have been in really lovable char- 
acters, and I fancy that she will not leng 
cling to the role of adventuress. The play 
is open to every objection that can be or 
has been made to stage versions of “ Van- 
ity Fair.’’ They must all offend one who 
really cherishes his Thackeray. But it 
has some sort of force and verity and is, 
as a whole, very well done, It will be 
acted in London in September, when 
Marie Tempest, formerly of the operetta 
stage, will also try her luck in the same 
character, using another dramatization. 
EDWARD A. DITHMAR. 


MISTAKES IN IDENTIFICATION. 


HREE Central Office detectives were 
discussing the question of men’s dqu- 
bles and mistaken identity which de- 

veloped in the most recent trial of Dr. Ken- 

nedy for the murder of Dolly Reynolds, one 
of the arguments of his counsel being: Was 

the man “ mistaken for his double.” by a 

number of the State’s witnesses? 

“T had an experience not long ago which 
made me change my views concerning mis- 
takes in identity,’’ said one of the detec- 
tives, whose name, for obvious reasons, 
may not be mentioned. 
the most skeptical man living about men 
having ‘doubles.’ But mty recent experi- 
ence has changed all this. I was detailed 
on a case that kept me in the vicinity of 
Forty-second Street and Sixth Avenue for, 
several weeks, During that time I had oc- 
casion to make occasional visits to a cer- 
tain saloon jin the neighborhood. The bar- 
keeper began -a speakfng acquaintance 
which for my purpose was what I most 
wanted, I saw the man at least twice a 
day for over a week. At the end of that 
time I was temporarily taken off to do a 
night job, and therefore did not show up at 
my work in Forty-second Street until late 
in the afternoon. There had been a num- 
ber of showers that morning, during the 
progress of which I was at home catching 
up on the sleep that I had missed. 

“As I stood before the bar that after- 
noon with my drink in front of me the bar- 
tender remarked: 

““* Well, you didn’t get a thing but soaked 
in the rain this morning, did you?’ 
-**No,’ I said; ‘I was not out of the 
house this morning, and did not know it 
had rained until I woke up this afternoon, 
when some one told me.’ 

“*Go tell that to some one else. 
I see you get soaked?’ 

“ Now, there was something thoroughly 
honest in the way the chap spoke; a bit 
as if he was offended that I should deny 
what he said. That made me interested. 

** Straight goods, old fellow,’ I said, ‘I 
am honest; if you think you saw me here 


Didn't 
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“ Until then I was, 
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said, 


“+but neither am I Qskintiad my own 

eyes. Do you mean to tell me that when 
the shower began you were not on the 
other side of the street and tried to put 

up an umbrella; that it got caught, and 
that when it would not work you ran over 
here under the awning in front of this sa- 
loon, nodded to me when you saw me look 
out, and staid there within five feet of me 
until the shower stopped?’ 

“That was too much. Here was a man 
who had plainly made a mistake as to my 
identity, and would swear that he was 
right. My first thought was suppose I had 
been accused of a serious crime. His iden- 
tification might help to send me to prison 
or worse, 

“*I do mean to tell you exactly what I 
say,’ I said.. ‘I repeat, I was not the man 
you saw. I could prove it, too, if I wanted 
to, by showing you people who could swear 
as to where I was at that hour.’ That 
seemed the last straw. 

“*Look here,’ he said; ‘I am not ask- 
ing you your business. You may have your 
own reasons for this sort of a game. I 
don’t know who you are or what you are, 
but now I am beginning to think what you 
are. But I'll tell you this, you might tell 
me that this bar was glass and this wine- 
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} glass was wood, and there is a chance that 


I might believe you—but I'll be d— if I 


believe that you were not under this awne 
ing during the shower this morning.’ 

‘That settled it. Nothing would make 
that fellow think otherwise, There was no 
reason why he should be made to think 
differently, for that matter, and so I let 
the matter drop. But I have heen thinking 
seriously over the question involved ever 
since, and I have come to the conclusion 
that when a question of absolute identifi- 
cation is at issue most anything is pose 
sible.’ 


Not Up in Cookery Slang. 


When on one of the recent hot days the 
lady of the house sent her maid out to 
do the marketing, she admonished her to 
get everything fresh, and said: 

‘Now, Mary, get some string beans, 
Break one of them to see if they are fresh, 


and get two pounds of tripe, and pinch 
the tripe.” 
Mary looked indignant, and then blurted 
outs ; 
‘Sure, I wasn't brought up that way, 
Ma’am, and if you want anything pinched 
you'll have to go out and do it yourself.” 














66 EB, Sir? Keb, keb?” cried the 
hansom drivers at the stream of 
gayly dressed men and women 

that came pouring out of the theatre’ on 

upper Broadway. ‘“ Keb, Sir?’’ They near- 
ly fell off their seats in their efforts to at- 
tract the attention of reluctant “ fares.”’ 

“ Yes, here, cabbie; take us to the Wal- 
dorf,’’ cried one of a party of three young 
men in evening dress. ‘‘ Jump in, boys! 
But stay, cabbie. What time have you got? 
We're due at the hotel at ten minutes past 
i: 

“It's just 11, Sir; I set my watch by The 
Herald clock as I came from the stables.’’ 

“No, no,” cried one of the young men in 
the cab; “that’s not right. It’s four min- 
utes past 11. Mine’s The World time, at 
Broadway and Thirty-second Street.” 

“ And what does your watch say, Bob?” 
asked the man on the curb of the other oc- 
cupant of the cab. : 

“T don’t agree with either of you. My 
watch makes it twe minutes past 11. I set 
mine by the clock on the pavement on 
Broadway, between Thirty-fourth and Thir- 
ty-third Streets, this afternoon.” 


“Well, now,” cried the first speaker, 
“ what time is it, anyway? As a matter of 
fact, however, none of you are right. I set 
my watch to-day at noon by the bail on the 
Western Union Building, and it says now 
just two minutes of 11. I'll tell you what 
I'll do. If you can find two public clocks in 
all New York that agree with my watch as 
afficial time, I’ll treat you to a champagne 
supper. -Otherwise, Bob, you pay for the 
cab hire. What do you say?” 

“Done!” cried his companion. ‘“ There 
must be at least two clocks right in New 
York.” 

“ Very well; just as you think. But where 
shal) we drive first. I leave the directing 
entirely to you.” 

“To the Grand Central Station; that’s the 
nearest.” 

“All right. 
Central first.” 

“Very good, Sir!” replied the delighted 
jehu, scenting an unusual fee. 

Springing into the hansom the young man 
squeezed himself in between his friends, 
and the trio went spinning up Broadway 
toward Forty-second Street. Then -east- 
ward through this thoroughfare, across 
Sixth Avenue, and along Bryant Park to 
Fifth Avenue, and thence to Madison Ave- 
nue. At this point the clock on the east 
side of the Grand Central Station came 
into view. The hands pointed to three 
minutes past 11 o'clock. 

** Well, that’s pretty near,” remarked the 
doubting Thomas of the party; “only one 
minute fast." 


“ But look here,” cried the one who stood 
In danger of paying for the drive, “ how 
are you going to count this thing, Jim? 
Of course, you can't find two clocks that 
agree to the second.”’ 

“Of course not; that’s too much to ask. 
Nothing under half a minute will count. 
Is that fair?” 

“Yes, that’s all right. Well, this clock 
is against us, but that’s no proof that all 
the other clocks in the city are in league 
with it. We'll go down Park Avenue now 
as far as the car stables at Thirty-second 
Street, and then across to Broadway again, 
Hey, cabbie, down Park Avenue to Thirty- 
second Street!” 

“All right, Sir!’ came the reply, and 
the hansom turned to the right into Park 
Avenue. The horse attached to the vehicle 
was a young, strong animal, and at six 
minutes past 11 o'clock by Jim’s watch 
the Park Avenue Hotel was reached. 

“What time is it by the clock yonder 
over the stables?”’ he asked in a mocking 
voice. “I can't quite make it out.” 

“ Four and a half minutes past,” replied 
Bob, * confound it! But ; Just wait a while, 
we haven't finished yet. 

“Well, I'm patiently “ening: Do you 
intend to take in Brooklyn, too?” 

“No, we don’t need ree New 


Cabbie, drive to the Grand 










Thirty-second Street an@d Madison Avenue 
were deserted, but a few vehicles and 
pedestrians were met at Madison Square, 
and still more in Twenty-third Street and 
Broadway. From the junction of these 
two streets could be seen the large clock 
in front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

** Methinks the clock yonder says 8 min- 
utes past 11,” said Jim in a provoking 
tone, ‘‘ but I see my watch is just 10 min- 
utes past. Strange, isn’t it, how these 
clocks differ?.” 

‘*Humph!” grunted Bob; 
Who laughs last, you know, laughs best.” 

“Yes, I know, my dear fellow, but per- 
haps it may interest you to notice that 
Hudnut’s clock, which we are just coming 
to, is one minute too fast. Very careless 
of them, I declare.” 

To this the other vouchsafed no answer, 
and the hansom continued down Broadway. 
When Union Square was reached, Jim's 
watch indicated 14 minutes past the hour. 

“Well, now, we'll see what Mr. Tiffany 
has to say on the subject: One would think 
he could afford to keep his clocks properly 


“ just. you wait. 


regulated. Why, I declare, see, I'm mis- 
taken again--sixteen minutes past. How 
provoking! It’s really too bad, my dear 
fellow. But cheer up. Better luck next 
time. Where shall it be now—Cooper 
Union?” 


“Yes, Cooper Union. Peter Cooper was 
always punctual to the minute, in life, so 
his clock ought to be right.” 


From Union Square to Seventh Street 
and Fourth Avenue required six minutes, 
so that it was exactly twenty minutes after 
twelve when the party arrived at the statue 
of the philanthropist on the south side of 
the building. The clock above them, how- 
ever, indicated eighteen and a half minutes 


past. 

“Well, for once Peter Cooper is behind 
time!"’ cried Jim. ‘‘ However, it can’t be 
helped. Where's the next place?” 


“Down Broadway, past the New York 
Life Building to the City Hall and Trinity 
Church.” 

“ To Trinity Church, so be it. 
one who pays for the ride. 
I'm thoroughly enjoying it.” 


Lower Broadway at this time of night 
is deserted, save for the nearly empty sur- 
face cars and the scattered, belated foot 
passengers. With nothing to obstruct the 
way, the hansom jolted over the Belgian 
blocks at a spanking pace, passing the New 
York Life Building at Franklin Street at 
one minute after the half hour. 


“I see old Atlas has got impatient, and 
set the clock forward,” cried Jim, pointing 
upward toward the bent figure bearing the 
huge ball outlined against the sky. He's 
nearly two minutes ahead of the game. 
It’s too bad the way you are playing in 
hard luck. But just have a little patience, 
perhaps the City Hall and Newspaper Rew, 
will hetp you out.” 

This hope, however, proved fallacious, for 
when City Hall Park was reached it was 
found that the City Hall clock and these 
of Tue Tres and Tribune, although ap- 
proximately . agreeing among themsclves, 
were all more than a minute in advance of 
the deadly watch, 

“f believe your old turnip's all off,” 
cried Bob; ‘“ you've got London time!” 

‘No, on my word of honor, it's absolute- 
ly correct. It never loses more than a see- 
ond a week. I'm afraid, old man, your only 
hope lies in Trinity Church. A church 
should tell the truth, at all events.” 

“Tl make you a present of Trinity!” 
cried his discomfited companion, I’ve lost, 
so there’s no use trying further. Take us 
back home, cabbie, and put us to bed. 
I knew New York was a lying old mining 
camp, but I had no idea it was as bad as all 
this.” 


= How much do we owe you, cabbie?” 


I'm not the 
Nevertheless, 


he asked when they at last descended three 


quarters of an hour later at the Waldorf, 
“Nine dollars, Sir, without 


counting. the — 
wear and tear op the tires, Mie SE 


night, Sir.” 

























HAT do you think, Silas, about 
this ‘ere Evans that's runnin’ 
the pension business out to 

Washington? Is he givin’ the old soldiers 
@ square deal or ain't he?" 

To this question, put to him by his old 
friend Barick Marston, Mr. Larrabee re- 
plied: 

“I've cogertated consider’ble on that ere 
question. My jedgment is—you can take it 
for what's it's wuth—they never was a 
Pension Commissioner that didn’t deal 
squar’ with the old soldiers. They may be 
folks somewheres in Ameriky that ought to 
be drawin’ pensions that ain't drawin’ none; 
but I reckon they ain't an awful sight plen- 
tier than hen's teeth is. I don't know of no 
sech cases in Ogunquit, do you, Barrick?” 

“Can't say as I do, Silas." 

“No, Barick, they ain't none. I've tuk 
the pains to go all through the list of vet- 
ers that lives here, and, b'jocks, I ain't 
found nary old soldier that ain’t gittin’ 
all that’s coming to him. Ogunquit atn't 
a very big part of Ameriky, but so far's 
this ‘ere pension business goes, I kinder 


think it's pootty fairish sample of Amer- 


iky. Shouldn't wonder if what holds good 
in Ogunquit comes pootty nigh holdin’ good 
all the way to Californy. 

“That's one side of the propersition, 
T’other side is this: They ain't an intel- 
ligent man or woman in Amertky—barrin’ 
the hermits—who can't tell you of any- 
whars from half a dozen to a hundred 
folks that's gittin’ pensions from the 
United States that they ain't no more 
right to than old man Krueger bas. 

“Jest to show my meanin’ I'll run over 
two or three sech cases that has come 
under my observation—pensions that won't 
wash. 

“ Well, there was Jim Sawtelle, that used 
to live down by the old sawmill—lives out 
West now. I was over.to Dover one day, 
and Jim comes to me and says, ‘ Silas,’ 
says he, ‘I wish you'd go into the bank 
and identify me, so’s | can get my pension 
check cashed. 

‘* Pension check!" 
you doin’ with a pension check 
man in the town of Wells?’ 

* * Silas,’ he, ‘I ‘ain't 
day since I teft the army.’ 

“*Well,” says I, ‘IT wish all Ogunquit 
was poperlated with sick folks like you be.’ 
risin’ $000 on that check 

Soon after that he moved 
and tuk up a homestead. 
Feller that’s livin’ out there,. close by 
Jim's place, says Jim's done more farm 
work than any other man in his township. 
Don't have no hired man except when he's 
harvestin’. Draws his pension right along. 

“What do you think of sech doin's, Bar- 
ick? Healthiest cuss you.ever see in your 


‘What be 
ruggedest 


says I. 


says had a well 


“Jim drawed 
for back pension. 
out to Dakoty 


—_—— a 


life drawin’ over $000 at a clatter and a 
pootty good lot every month on the plea 
that he ketched some disease in the army 
that made him feel like Samsen felt when 
Delily guv him @ free and unsolicited hair 
cut. 
“ They’s another rayther interestin’ case 
over to Wells Corners. Feller there had 
been what you would call a general rowst- 
about fer the whole town. If you wanted 
wooed sawed, he done it. If you wanted 
hay cut, he done that. If you wanted corn 
heed, he done that. They wasn't nothin’ 
he wouldn't do. Laziest man you ever see, 
but they wasn’t no way out of ithe had 
to werk or steal Man with a wife, six 
children, and about twe dosen gramdéchil- 
dren, mostly all of ‘em livin’ off him, 
coukin't set down and do nothin’ very well. 
“ All of a sudden he tok atlin’". He'd quit 
work in the middle of the forenoon. Come 
down to the village store after dimmer with 


a face on him that would draw tears out of 
a doorknob. 


“* What's the matter, John?’ folks would 
ask. 
* Back's lamer’n thunder,’ he'd answer. 


“*Know what's the matter with him?’ 
says one of the Wells folks to me one day. 

““* Seems to have consid’erble pain in his 
back,” says L. 

“* Beck nothin’ !’ 
a pension.’ 

“*T never knowed he was in the army,’ 
says I. 

* Oh, yes,’ says he; ‘ he fit and bled and 
died for his country for thirty consecertive 
days down to Fort Constitution. 

“*Peller wrote him t’other day that it 
wouldn't be no trick to git him a pension. 
He's trainin’ now for the medical exami- 
nation.” 

“He got the pension, all right. And he 
ain't got no more trouble with his back 


than thet keg. of nafils has. | 


says he. ‘He's after 


“They was great felters for penston- 
grabbin’, them Fort Constitution fellers. 
Never see no fightin’. Didn't have nothin’ 
to do but fish and eat and sleep and drink 
all the budge they could smuggle into 
eamp. Got free board, clothes, and wash- 
in’ and $13 a month for goin’ on a pienie, 
fn the middie of the Summer at one of 
the comfortablest places on the New Eng- 
lend eoast. Surprisin’ how many of ‘em 
sot up claims agin the Gov’ment. 

“ They’s a feller that lives over Berwick 
way that was in that gang: 

“* Job,’ says I, ‘ what do you draw a pen- 
sion for?’ 

“* Rheumatiz,’ says he. 

“* How'd yer git it?’ says I. 

“* While I was servin’ with my regiment,’ 
incapacertated ! 


says he. ‘It’s completely 
nothin’ but ms 


me for work. I can't do 
snacks, now and then.’ 


WON 


“*I told one of Job's neighbors what Job 
tela me. ‘Say, Mr. Larrabee,’ says he, 
‘ Job's incapacertated for work all right, 
if that’s what you call it when a feller is 
doggone lazy, but he always was se-he 
was born that way. He's jest’s capacertat- 
ed now as he ever was.’ 

“* How about the rheumatiz?’ says I. 

““* Well,” says he, ‘he suffers from it 
wust on days when he has chances to dv 
somethin,’ Job’l! take on terrible about his 
rheumatiz, let anybody try to git him to 
do a hunk of work. 

“* He got his pension by settin’ up that 
he ketehed the rheumatiz in the army, but 
he slept im a house all the time he was 
down to Fort Constitution that was ten 
thmes as go0d’« the one be lived in to home. 
It don't foiler from the faet that he had a 
tech of rheumatiz twenty years after the 
war that he ketched it In the thirty days 
he was ptenickin’' down to Fort Constita- 
tion.” 

“If you ain't tm no hurry, Barick, I 
went to tell you abeut Pat Finnigan's pen- 
ston. I seen him the Winter I was out in 
South Dakoty. We was livin’ in what they 


call a ‘boom’ town. New buildin's every 


day, most of ‘em right on top of the ground 
without no cellars wider 'em. Once in a 
while, though, a feller wanted a cellar and 
wouldn't do without it—didn't make no dif- 
ference ff the frost was three foot deep in 


the ground. 

“Pat Finnigan dug all the cellars that 
was dug that Winter. I never see no sech 
hard work afore nor sence. Pick struck 
fire pretty nigh every time she hit the 
ground, 

* One day Pat come to me—he was diggin’ 
a cellar for my nephew, and I was sorter 
bossin’ the job. 

**T ain't goin’ to be here to-morrow, Mr. 
Larrabee,’ says Pat. 

“* Why ain't ye?’ says I. 

‘* Because I've got this,’ says he. 

“It was a back pension check for pooty 
nigh $300. 

“* What's 
says [. 

“* Ain't nothin’ the matter with me, 
Larrabee,’ says he. 

“* What be you drawin’ a pension for?’ 
says I 

“*Damn'f I know,’ says he, ‘but I'm 
drawin’ it all right. A feller down in lowy 
got it for me.’ 

“"* That ‘ere money lasted Pat just nine 
days. He sent out into the country for his 
sister Margaret and her husband Stephen. 
They didn't do nothin’ but spend money. 
The last $10 went to Jedge Holmes, who 
kept the police court. That was what it 
cost Pat to give his brother-in-law 
pootiest lickin’ you ever see a man get in 
the United States of Ameriky. 


the matter with you, Pat?’ 


Mr. 


the | 


LITERARY TENDENCIES OF THE 


HE two directions in which literary in- 
terest tends most noticéably at the 
present time would seem to be widely 

different were it not that at times their 
courses are almost parallel, for one is to- 
ward the Holy Seriptures and the correla- 
tive material known as Biblical literature, 
while the other is toward history and bieg- 
raphy—subjects closely allied that 
neither is ever independent of the other. 
in doubters 
declare that the 
read as much as it once was, 
opinion emphatically contra- 
the book sellers, who are the only 
authorities on the current de- 
mand for books, These gentlemen, of what- 
ever creed and of no that 
the demand for Bibles has increasd beyond 
any reasonable proportion to the increase 
of population. They account for it accord- 
ing to the manner of their trade and of all 
trades, by saying that what is most talked 
of will be most read; that the many essays 
in higher criticism and destructive criti- 
cism bave made the Bible more taiked of 
than all of the books combined, and that 
the many discoveries made by antiquarian 
and exploration societies in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Assyria have created new inter- 
est in the historical books of the Bible by 
proving the accuracy of portions of the 
text upon which critics had cast doubts. 
The so-called * Teachers’ 
containing hundreds of 
dices on the geography, 
raphy of the Bibie, 


so 


the churches and 
incessantly 


Pessimists 
out of them 
Bible is not 
but their 
dicted by 
trustworthy 


is 


‘reed, declare 


Bibles,’ each 
of appen- 
history, and biog- 
and treating the vol- 
ume as a collection of books, each with its 
special period enabled 
millions of people to read and study more 
intelligentiy than previous generations 
could have done, yet they have not in any 
way lessened regard for the collection as a 
whole. On the contrary, they have pre- 
pared the way fer a more abiding faith by 
lessening the fetish-like regard in which 
the book was held by its intelligent 
readers. Prepared specially for Sunday 
school teachers, these Bibles already in use 
outnumber the teachers hundred times, 
yet they are still being in enormous 
quantities, and new edittons 
taining much 
preparation. 

For the 
of attention 


pages 


and purpose, have 


less 


a 
sold 
editions con- 


new material—are alwuys in 


sudden and 
to history 
that mest 
historical 


gratifying increase 
und biography we 
Must thank unhistorieal book 
called “ the with which 
the land has been deluged in the past two 
year. ‘To all librarians and other would- 
be promoters of true literary interest the 
novel leng been a stumbling block. 


novel,” 


has 


| 
| 
| 
| 


About nine of every ten books asked for 
in circulating libraries are novels—books of 
a class which founders of libraries regard 
principally as a bait with which to lure 
to come within range of 
higher influences. Sometimes, but rarely, 
a novel, generally a ‘purpose novel,” 
would prompt its readers to seek something 
better, but as most novels are love stories 
the only probable prompting to anything 
better would be to amatory poetry. 


The historical novels of the present day 
have been discussed and wondered at until 
any further theorizing about them would 
be little short of torture; but it cannot be 
denied that these books, even the poorest of 
them, introduced to the reader some real 
people, instead of the familiar puppets of the 
romancer, and recall seenes and incidents 
as exciting as amy ever imagined, yet which 
have some basis of fact. People do like to 
read of real men and women and actual oc- 
currences; this is proved conclusively by 
the popularity of the newspaper. Any well- 
known newspaper sells more copies every 
day than are sold of a “ popular” novel in 
the whele period of its temporary exist- 
ence; yet few eredit the newspaper with any 
literary quality. 

The customary characters of the average 
novel usually fade from the mind soon after 
the book is closed. Even if they are interest- 
ing, there is no means of tracing them fur- 
ther. Lut the rulers, soldiers, sailors, ad- 
venturers, and sometimes the heroines of 
historical noveis have a past and generally 
a future, and they are interesting in 
themselves that all readers but the most 
stupid are anxious to know more about 
them. Did novelizts write sequels to their 
stories, or write in series involving the 
same characters, their readers might not 
be impelled to look further; but at present 
thousands of men and women, old and | 
young, are inquiring at the libraries about 
beoks that wil! tell them more of Washing- 
ton, Paul Jones, Aaron Burr, Philip of 
Spain, Lord North, Capt. John Smith, the 
Tories of our Revolutionary period, the 
Huguenots, Abraham Lincoln, and scores 
of other actual men of whom they knew 
little or nothing till they found them in 
novels. 

To be sufficiently interested 
historical character to read more 
them is to be compelled to know much 
his associates and his times, and any 
ume of history or biography naturally 
leads to others, and so the has at 
last become a literary influence with the | 
masses, Until recently it done tittle 
better than to occasionally gratify persons 
with keen sense of construction and a de- 


careless readers 


so 


single | 
about 
of | 


vol- 


in a 


novel 


has 


ers 


Hight in the skillful development of char- 
acter. 

To a less degree than has been indicated 
regarding Biblical literature and history, yet 
to a very gratifying extent, is a tendency 
toward such general reading as naturally 
follows study at college. This is due partly 
to the enormous increase of students in 
our high schools and colleges. Much of it 
can, however, be traced to the ‘* Chautauqua 
method "’ the several other plans of 
home study that have been persistently 
forced upon the attention of families in the 
past twenty years. To ask that an adult, 
who has lacked educational opportunities 
in youth, shall give only an hour or so 
a day to certain specific books seems very 
little. But most of the men and women 
that have complied with the request have 
a@@Muired a habit that does not weaken—the 
habit of reading something of a quality 
that compels further reading. The de- 
mands of this class of readers is compell- 
ing all village libraries to “tone up” the 
contents of their shelves, making “ back- 
ward " fathers and mothers the intellectual 
companions of their children, and prepar- 
ing the way for classes of authors and 
publishers that are common enough 
Great Britain and on the Continent, but 
have had but little encouragement tn the 
United States. 

Thanks to our wonderful industrial 
tivity, the literature of the mechanical arts 
is also receiving much attention. That we 
should become rivals or even equal com- 
panions of the mother country in our striv- 
ings toward pure literature is not to be ex- 
for the higher develop- 
ments of literary art are dependent upon 
the social and industrial quietude, even if 
the latter be the result of industrial stag- 
nation, and they require also the existence 
which unlimited leisure—a 


and 


ac- 


pected at present, 


class has 


of a 


in } 


.* 


‘*¥ou're a terrible fool, Pat,’ says F 
when he come back to work. 

“*T had a good time, though, while it 
lasted,” says he. P 

“They’s plenty more cases I could speak 
about, Barfck, where, accordin’ to my jedg- 
ment, pensions is drawed by persons that 
ain't got no business drawin'’ of 'em. Prob- 
ably you know some sech cases, and, as [ 
said to start with, they ain't no really in- 
telligent man in the country who hasn't 
come across sech cases. 

“ What would you do, Barick, if you was 
in Evans’s place and sech a case come be- 
fore you?”’ 

“I'd kick tt out Into the back yard,’ an- 
swered Mr. Marston, “and I'a@ kick the fel- 
ler that fetched it to me imto the back 
yard, too.” 

“So would I, Barick. So would any hon- 
est man. And that’s what the people of 


the country wants done. 

“I'm more’n willin’ to be taxed to pay 
pensions to them that deserves pensions, 
sech as Steve Endicott, Mirandy Pettingtil, 
and Ike Good'tn’s widder. I ain't got no 


quarrel with the propersition that a nation’s 
defenders should be tuk good care of when 


troubles comes on ‘em that has growed out 
of their service Im the army. I wouldn't 
be stingy with fotks Iike that. Tax mre 
for my share all they want to, and I won't 
do no kickin’. 

“But, Geenycriny Barick, jest think of 
the milfions ef dollars that has been paid 
out fraudulent! You can’t accuse a Pension 
Commissioner of not bein’ squar’ with the 
old soldiers if he says no when one of them 
frauds comes fn and asks for fifteen or 
twenty a month and a wad of back pension 
besides. It takes backbone to say no, 
though. They're a mouthy lot, the fellers 
that’s bossin” these ‘ere pension raids on the 
Treasury. They won't never let up om Mr. 
Evans as long’s they can see a chance of 
gittin’ him out. 

“T wish the President would git at ‘em 
and jest tell ‘em their haowtin’ and shriek- 
in’ won't do ‘em no good. He ought to do 
it. President McKinley ain't got but one 
thing to do with Evans, in the light of all 
that’s been said and wrote lately by Sickies 
and the rest of ‘em—he’s got to keep Evans 
where he is. A good many folks that re- 
spects Mr. McKinley now wouldn't respect 
him no more If he should turn Evans out 
or if he should let him git out under fire. 

Folks has guv in considrible too much 
to them that's been yawpin’ about a squar’ 
deal for the old soldiers. 

“If everybody the face of the airth 
was gittin’ as squar’ a deal as the old soi- 
diers is the devil would have to shet up 
shop and they wouldn't be no real need of 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 


on 


a heaven. ' 
Ogunquit, July 


DAY. 


of supply would not have occurred had 
there not been an increase of demand. 
Many manuscripts of high quality “* went 
the rounds” a few years ago without finding 
a willing publisher. The fault was not in 
the beoks themselves, but in the impossibil- 
ity of commending them to the attention of 
the people without so much advertising that 
the expense would have been prohibitive. 
While Browning's powers were at their 
best one of his volumes was in the United 
States for many months it could 
find a_ publisher. Even the “ pirates” 
feared reprint it, for they doubted its 
ability to repay the cost of publication, so 
slow were the ordinary means of making 
known the existence of a new book that 
was not in popular view. But now the 
publishers find valuable allies in the circu- 
lating libraries, which have multiplied quite 
rapidly the publishers themselves, 
which, collectively, may be depended 
take enough copies of any meri- 
torious book to encourage publication—often 
to justify it. People who talk of 
the books they like, and them a 
vast amount of free advertising. This 
may not result in forcing a “ solid" book 
up to a fraction of the circulation of the 
newest and best advertised novel, but it 
witl do well enough to make the publisher 
kindly on the next proffered manu- 


before 


to 


a3 as 
and 

upon to 
read 


so give 


look 


| script that may be too good for the masses, 


. gray 


state of affairs for which we cannot hope | 


Yet 
have 


until the century is many years older. 
for the changes for the better that 
come within the memory of men still young 
have abundant cause to be thankful. 
No consideration of literature of the day 
would without mention 
of the printers and publishers 
of “ The art preservative of all arts 
The literary awakening of Europe did not 
begin until the printer took the place of the 
cepyist of manuscripts and placed books 
within the reach of all who desired them. 
Publishers muttipiied amazingly in 
the United in the past four years, 
thanks to new mechanical 
tions, which the newest and 
modern publishers to issue as sightly books 
as of the other houses. but increase 


we 


some 
the manag- 


be complete 


have 
States 
some 
enable most 


any 


cent 


| toward the golden age that 


innova- | 


yet which thousands of the better class of 
readers may read. 

Hundreds of thousands of readers not vet 
can remember a time when had 
only four monthly magazines of general 
literature, now we have almost forty, and 
each stimulator, though to a 
very slight extent, of Hterary and 
lengings, which impels to the purchase of 
books. A few years ago it was prophesied 
that the cheap magazines would drive book- 
of for did not a 
magazine contain as much reading 
matter dollar book average size? 
In like manner it was said that the great 
supplementary sheets of the Saturday af- 
and Sunday morning newspapers 
the magazines out of circula- 
prophecies were inaccurate 


we 


is a some 


tastes 


sellers out existence, ten- 


as a of 


ternoen 
would force 
tion, but the 
in both cases. 

In literature as tm nature, the lesser feeds 
the greater and develops into the greater, 
and all are doing their share in leading us 
is to come—the 
not a literary 
class sharply distinguished from the gen- 
eral mass of humanity, but in which al 
men and women shall find beneficial com- 


age in which there will be 


+ p’nionship in books. 


JOHN HABBERTON, 
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(_A BIRTHDAY CYNIC _ 


O common an occasion as a “ birth- 
day’ was not an event for a young 
man past twenty to celebrate. They 

had been all right once, birthdays had, but 
that was before there had been so many of 
them—John Savage was now twenty-two. 
Anyway, he had never been given to cele- 
brations, even when there was good reason 
for them. 

Just now there decidedly was none. In- 
deed, as John figured it out—thinking of 
the morrow, which was his birthday—of all 
the twenty-two recurrences of that anni- 
versary which had passed since the inter- 
esting epoch in his life when he had been 
held up tenderly for the first admiring gaze 
of his paternal progenitor, the present was 
the dreariest, dismalest, least cheerful, and 
most melancholy. 

He was sitting in his apartments, as the 
thoughts occurred to him, looking mvodily 
out of the window into the flickering light 
of the street lamp beneath. It had been 
growing dark for some.time, but he felt no 
inclination to light the gas, 

Presently. he tired of looking out. Then 
he wished there. were a fire in the grate. 
He was sentimental—or thought he was— 
and, gazing into the glowing embers, he 
would build fantastic reveries from their 
changing forms. But the fireplace was 
merely ornamental, had never contained a 
fire in its life, and the weather was uncom- 
fortably warm as it was. 

It is true that John Savage had some 
cause to feel melancholy. But a year be- 
fore the world had worn for him a different 
guise. It was then his final term at the 
university. No serious cares had darkened 
the smooth and even way of life. The real- 
ities of existence, its struggles and tur- 
moils, he had seen at no closer range. than 
the casual examples chance brought to his 
notice, where others only were concerned. 

As for himself, he knew not what trouble 
was There had, it is true,-been little dis- 
appointments of various degrees of unim- 
portance. He had compiled an essay on 
philosophy which seemed to him a little in 
advance of either Spencer or Comte, and 
which the professor had considered rather 
poor. He had aspired to the captaincy of 
the football team, and his name had not 
even been proposed; indeed, on one occasion 
he had overheard a remark of surprise that 
he had been chosen for the first eleven 
at all. He had imagined himself in love 
with a charming creature, and the charm- 
ing creature in love with him, and in the 
midst of it all had received an invitation 
to be present on the occasion of her mar- 
riage to somebody else. 

But these were minor things, little triv- 
falities which annoyed him for a day and 
were forgotten the next. 


Eight months since a more serious thing 
occurred. His father, involved in specu- 
lative ventures, had lost the last dollar of 
a comfortable fortune, and John found 
himself thrust rudely forth upon the world 
to earn a livelihood as best he might. 

The conditions were not favorable. His 
university education had not possessed him 
with qualifications readily convertible inte 
the circulating media of dollars and cents. 
He had passed in senior mathematics, could 
solve the most intricate problems of the 
differential calculus, and emerge triumph- 
ant from the mystifying maze of geometric, 
algebraic, and trigonometric problems, but 
could not keep a set of books in single en- 
try with only plain figures; his knowledge 
of chemistry did not qualify him as a drug 
clerk; his acquaintance with physics and 
geology did not make him a practicai jew- 
eler, nor a coal merchant; his studfes in 
biology would not set him up as a practic- 
ing taxidermist, nor his grounding in po- 
litical economy constitute him a ready- 
made statesman, 


Under these circumstances he experi- 
enced difficuity in obtaining such employ- 
ment as seemed to possess the elements of 
present desirability or to hold out promise 
for the future. The economy of the world 
was complete without him. 

Thus he found himself all at once become 
a cynic, soured prematurely against the 
world around him. The friends who had 
failed his father in his hour of need he 
spurned from him—an easy matter, for they 
did not trouble him much with their pres- 
ence—and when, after numerous failures to 
obtain satisfactory employment, he received 
no reply from a publication to which he had 
sent an article on which he had expended 
considerable pains, he imagined the entire 
world in league and conspired against him. 

There was another episode in John Sav- 
age’s life which contributed to the making 
of his musings painful on this eve of his 
twenty-second birthday. For more than a 
year he had been paying homage to a beau- 
tiful young lady whose parents lived-in one 
of the fashionablé residences of. § 


Avenue. Before his father's misfortune. 


when a fellow has lost faith in humanity 
and confidence in himself he is apt to har- 
bor illusions and to fancy that he is singled 
out for the special visitations of an unpro- 
pitious fate. Which misanthropic condition 
of mind, by the way, it is astonishingly 
easy to acquire if one have but a fairly 
sensitive temperament. Some people have 
no sentiment, and though they are to be 
pitied, they are also to be envied. 

For fully an hour John Savage sat in the 
darkness and gazed vacantly out of the 
window. A dozen times or more he lit and 
relit his pipe, but let it go out as often 
through absent-mindedness, 

At length he got up, shook himself to- 
gether, and proceeded to stride up and 
down the room. He endeavored to compose 
his thoughts, but the task was a difficult 
one. One thing finally he decided upon—he 
would cail on Blanche that night. 

lt was just 8 o’clock. He struck a match, 
lit the gas, and proceeded to arrange his 
tie, brush his hair, and to put himself gen- 
erally into presentable form. He had a 
dim, half-framed idea that he would end 
offhand at least one phase of the uncer- 
tainty which enveloped him by asking 
Binache point blank if she intended to 
marry him. Candidly, he did not believe 
that he would muster up the courage to do 
this; but in the meantime he rehearsed the 
part as he made the preparations for the 
call, 

A quarter past 8 saw him on the street, 
making his way bravely enough in the di- 
rection of the Madison Avenue residence. 
It was a magnificent evening, pleasantly 
cool after a rather oppressive early Sum- 
mer’s day, and the clear atmosphere, the 
rhythmic beat of the horse hoofs upon the 
hard asphalt, the animated crowds upon the 
streets—all conspired to make even Jack 
Savage forget his grievances. Once again 
he felt himself a part of the great mov- 
ing world, and as his young blood tingled 
with the exercise of the walk and his spir- 
its rose with the scene, his troubles and 
sorrows and disappointments grew less and 
less present till they became almost vision- 
ary, and he laughed to himself out loud as 
he thought of the melancholy musings of 
an hour before. 


But the laugh awoke him from his mo- 
mentary gladness. What! he laughing! He, 
Jack Savage, with all his long list of griefs; 
he, against whom everybody and every- 
thing were in league; he, to whom birth- 
days brought nothing but saddening recol- 
lections of what had been! Preposterous. 
Once more the gloom. and bitterness settled 
down upon his soul, the more oppressive 
for the intermittent lapse into an unwar- 
ranted condition of oblivious happiness. 

Presently he gained the objective point of 
his hurried visit. The house was brilliantly 
lighted, and the sounds of music and laugh- 
ter found their way distinctly to the street. 
T.e drawing room curtains, but partly 
drawn, revealed to him Blanche and her 
two eisters and the other members of the 
tamily, with a stranger or two whom he did 
not know. 


It was a cheerful spectacle, but its ef- 
fect on John Savage was anything but 
akin. How unlikely, he mused, that he-- 
he, without money or friends or pros- 
pects—would be received into an abode of 
“wealth. He even wavered for a moment 
in his determination to ring the bell, and 
would have passed on or retraced his 
way had he been certain that he had not 
already been seen from the window as he 
passed in front of the steps. 

So he walked up and pressed the electric 
button, and waited gloomily for the door 
to open. But there came no response to 
his ring, and a second effort, repeatéd af- 
ter long delay, was equally without re- 
sult. 


Then he hurried away angrily. They had 
not answered, knowing who was there. 
He saw it all distinctly. He had been 
observed from the window, and the maid 
instructed to disregard the ring. He had 
received an answer—without money Blanche 
cared nothing for him. 


Did he need further evidence that the 
world was a hollow thing, a mockery, a 
sham, and that vanity ruled all? He 
thought not, and as he thought he laughed 
again, bitterly once more and cynically. 
And to-morrow was his birthday! 

Just what happened to John Savage the 
rest of the evening is not pertinent to 
the present narrative. Had he been a true 
cynic, a genuine misanthrope, he would 


‘have gone home, after a while, in a cynical 


and misanthropic but quiet way, and in- 
dulged his cynicism and misanthropy in 
the seclusion of his chambers, in com- 
pany with his pipe and a book. But 
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tion of opening it, there was just light 
enough filtering in through the .closed 
‘blinds to enable him to make out “ The 
C—— Magazine, New York,” printed on the 
upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 

The’C—— Magazine; he knew no one con- 
nected with that publication who could 
have any interest in writing him. Then, 
suddenly, as he turned the envelope lazily 
in his hand, a thought oceurred to. him, and 
he jumped out of bed and threw open the 
curtains, He opened the envelope and 
glanced at its contents. Inclosed was a 
check for $75, with a pleasantly worded 
note setting forth that the amount was 
in payment for his article, received some 
weeks before, which had been accepted. 
The letter itself was dated a month or so 
previous, and the postmark on the face of 
the outside corresponded. The New York 
mark on the back was blurred, and he 
could not make it out distinctly. 

But there was the check. That was the 
main thing. Whether the letter had wan- 


dered afield in its journey from New York ! 


to New York and had crossed an ocean or 
two in its travels; whether it had been 
mislaid by the chambermaid, who had only 
now found it again somewhere; whether he 
had himself inadvertently brushed it into 
a corner where it had become covered with 
papers and books and other débris common 
to all well-regulated bachelor apartments— 
what mattered it! There it was, a sort of 
birthday present to himself, and with it a 
note extending the editor's compliments to 
Mr. John Savage, and an invitation to be- 
come a regular contributor to The C— 
Magazine, 

There was nothing sensational about $75, 
but it was something to find that every- 
body had not ignored him. He even, for 
the moment, indulged his fancy with visions 
of future triumphs in the world of letters, 
and if these dreams were destined to aot 
all be realized, still, for the time they 
were better, much better, than any cold 
water bandages, or cold draughts that 
were not all water, and half an hour later 
he sat down to coffee and rolls and eggs 


| 
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“with as good an appetite as if he had gone 
to bed sober at half-past ten the night 
before. 

That afternoon he walked out Madison . 
Avenue again, but‘in a different frame of 
mind from that in which he had traversed 
the same course the evening previous. This 
time he had no intention of calling on 
Blanche. He would simply walk past the 
house, with proud and independent: mien, 
hoping she would see him, and seeing him, 
note how happy he was and cheerful, and 
how very little indeed he cared for her. 
Were she sitting in the large drawing room 
window, as was more than likely on such 
an afternoon, he would nod in an off-hand 
manner as he passed by. 

And he chuckled to himself, in a sort of 
Strange way, as he walked along and 
thought it out. 

Coming near the house he looked up, half 
furtively, to see if anybody were near the 
window, and was disappointed to note that 
it was vacant. As he reached the front of 
the steps he ventured to look squarely in- 
side. There was no one there. Then he 
noticed a large white card fastened just 
above the bell at the side of the big front 
door. He had seen it the evening before, 
but then it caused him no curiosity. He 
was thinking of other things. Now he 
wondered what it was and what the writ- 
ing on it said. There was nobody looking; 
he would just step up quietly and see. 

He did so, and on the slip of pasteboard 
that ae attracted his notice he read: 


—————____—__) 
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| Bell Broken; Please Knock. { 
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He stared at it a rum mznute, reading it 
over and over. A new light seemed to 
come upon the situation. Was this the 
reason no ons had responded to his ring 
on the night before? 

John Savage waited only a minute longer, 
and then knocked firmly, though perhaps 
a trifle impatiently, upon the polished oak 
paneling. This time the door opened—and, 
taking it all round, it turned out not such 
a bad sort of birthday, after all. 


Gen. Weston’s First Buffalo 


&—_________ 


NE of the best stortes that Col. John F. 
Weston, Commissary General of the 
United States Army, tells, or rather 

used to tell, is how he killed his first buf- 
falo. 

Gen. Weston has stopped telling the story 
because ‘“‘ those who have killed buffaloes 
don't believe it, and those who have not do 
not appreciate how risky the killing was, 
and what a fool I was to kill it ag I did.” 

Back in the early seventies Gen. Weston 
was a Lieutenant {fn the famous Seventh 
Cavalry. 
ice In No Man’s Land. It was after he had 
been mustered out of the Volunteer Army 
and had received an appointment as a 
Second Lieutenant in the regular army 
that he killed his first buffalo. He was 
away from his command when, riding 
across the plains, he came across a herd of 
buffaloes. After some stalking and a short 
chase he wounded a big bull. 

Instead of riding up and shooting the 
beast, as was the custom, he thought he 
would save a cartridge and finish the an- 
imal with his hunting knife. So he dis- 
mounted and approached the buil on foot, 
an act which when told of in camp brought 
forth a few such choice epithets as “ ten- 
derfoot,”’ “fool,” &c. When he got to the 
bull it turned its head toward him. He 
tried to get to the rear, but the bull spun 
around with him. Around and around he 
ran until finally he got to the rear. Then 
he made a wild leap and landed on the 
bull's back. 

Although badly wounded, that buffalc 
ran on and on until Weston gradually 
sawed through his tough hide, and suc- 
ceeded in cutting his throat. The Lieu- 
tenant rode back to camp and told his 
story, and even after the buffalo was 
brought into camp and he showed the cut, 
there were many who insisted that he made 
the cut after the bull was dead. 

Gen. Weston served through the civil war 
in the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry, rising 
to the rank of Major. When the war was 
over he entered the regular army. After 
a long service with the Seventh he was, 
in 1875, made Captain in the Commissary 
Department. He took a course in the 
Artillery School, and since then has been 
promoted steadily. 


For several years he was located in the 
Government Building on Whitehall Street. 
Off from his main office there was a small 
room which the men called his “‘ swearing 
room.’ .It is said he has the same kind of 
room at Washington. Whenever anything: 
angered him or went wrong he used to go 
into this room and shut the door. He did 


‘not swear, but he wore out his anger on 


pulleys, dumbells, and Indian clubs that he 


He had much hard Indian serv- - 


ey 


coffee more than he did* the one at the 
club, according to his own statement. 
—?@—. 

yen. Weston loves the regular soldiers 
of to-day, but in his heart there is a very 
warm spot for the old fellows that served 
with him during the civil war, or out in 
the Wild West, where he first saw service 
as a regular and where constant fighting 
against weather and Indians made officers 
and men like brothers. 

A little incident that shows what a waim 
heart he has toward these old friends hap- 
pened a short time after his appointment 
as Commissioner General. He sat facing a 
pile of telegrams of congratulations from 
officers and politicians in all parts of the 
country when another dispatch came, and 
turning to his aide he said: 

“This touches me, Sharpe. Here's a 
telegram from Blank. You remember him; 
he used to hold our horses way out there 
in No Man’s Land. Just think, the old 
fellow has scraped up money enough to 
wire me congratulations. I'll answer this 
one without delay and let the others wait, 
for there is a heart back of this one, and 
it means every word it says. God bless the 


old fellow.” 
—@— 


A regular officer, in speaking of the Com- 
missary Department, recently said: 

“Red tape is a good thing, John Weston 
thinks, but he uses an ax on it when red 
tape interferes with filling the soldiers’ 
stomachs or covering their backs. He ig 
the soldiers’ friend, and they know it. To- 
day the Commissary Department is blessed 
by the army instead of being cursed, as it 
has been. Officers of other nations have 
frequently expressed surprise at the speedy 
and thoroughly satisfactory way in which 
United States troops are fed, no matter 
where they may be—in the Philippines, 
China, Alaska, or on the Western plains, 
Well, the. credit is chiefly due to John 
Weston, the man who believes in red tape 
in its proper place, but who never hesitates 
to cut it when it gets into a snarl.” 

Commissary General Weston has started 
for the Philippines, and will add to the sum 
of human joy while he is there. That is the 
Geheral’s favorite employment on earth. 
He began it when he first entered the ser- 
vice. . When this cholerie and sunny old 
soldier was a Captain in the army he went 
intd a tailor's. shop in New York and or- 
dered a suit of clothes, The clothes were 
sent to him, but Weston had hardly re- 
ceived the bill before he was sent to @ 
Western post, and, naturally, did not pay it 
until he was settled. 

The tailor promptly followed up the bill 
with a letter, severe in’ terms, in which he 
announced that, unless Weston paid the 
bill at once, he (the tailor) would report 
him to the Secretary of War, who was then 

The fiery Weston promptly. 
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HEN that versatile and emient 
Chinaman, Minister Wu Ting-Fang, 
in his Fourth of Juy oration at 

Philadelphia, on Thursday, remarked cas- 
ually, as a sort of apology for his being 
there, that there was none in this broad 
land but associated the celebration of the 
Nation's birth with sound of firecrackers, 
(firecrackers, by the by, made in China,) he 
asserted something that even the most rab- 
idly loyal American will not deny. 


For the firecracker is the very essence of 
celebrations in this freedom-loving land, 
and without it and the small boy the glori- 
ous Fourth would be shorn of much of its 
majesty and terror. In more “ cultured” 
lands (as President Schurman might say) 
firecrackers and. small boys play but insig- 
nificant roles in a popular celebration. Here 
they are the celebration itself. 

In just a week from to-day Frenchmen 
over in France will observe the French 
national holiday of the 14th of July, and it 
will be a different sort of an affair from 
that of last Thursday. Those who attended 
the exposition of 1900 had an opportunity 
to note some of the differences, and it is 
probably safe to say that among all the im- 
pressions of Paris life which American vis- 
itors carried away with them one of the 
most vivid was the memory of the great 
French holiday. ; 

To begin with, Paris is a city of fétes. 
There is something in the Gallic nature 
which demands an outlet for surplus feel- 
ings as a boiler requires a valve for surplus 
steam. The Frenchman loves a crowd. 
There is a subtle pleasure in the madding 
throng, the babel of voices, the dazzling 
lights which thrills him with an ecstacy as 
impossible for the more sober Saxon or 
Teuton toexperience as for either to explain. 

But the most marked difference to an 
American which a first experience calls up 
between a French crowd and an Anglo- 
Saxon one, apart from its politeness, is 
certainly the status which the small boy 
fills in the cosmogony of the whole. Here 
the small boy may not be quite the entire 
oceasion, but pretty near it when celebra- 
tions are afoot. He fires his firecracker 
where he Hsts, comes and goes when he 
wills, and predominates the ceremony gen- 
erally. 

In Paris it is not so. There the small boy 
becomes but an incident in the merriment 
ef his elders, the outer fringe rather than 
the centre of the crowd. He feels the en- 
tire propriety of his oblivion, too, and ef- 
faces himself as assiduously as his Ameri- 
can prototype does the reverse. Indeed, it 
is a peculiarity of the Paris small boy that 
he is seldom to be seen anywhere. He must 
exist, for you find him all over after he 
has passed into the various stages of stu- 
dent, conscript, and more or less matured 
adult, but what becomes of him during 
those happy reckless days of boyhood when 
he ought, by all known traditions, to be 
preparing for the stern realities of life by 
chasing the neighbors’ cats, tying tin cans 
to dogs’ tails, stealing apples, or, according 
to the season, shying snowballs at the man 
in the silk hat on the opposite side of the 
street, is a deep, unfathomable mystery. 

The absence, or perhaps it is only the in- 
obtrusiveness, of the small boy is but one 
respect in which a Parisian crowd—such 
crowds at least as fill the streets on the 
14th and 15th of July—differs from other 
crowds. There are more respects, still, and 
all notable. They are popular movements 
in every sense, these Paris crowds, and the 
father of the family of sixty years and the 
infant of as many days have each their 
several parts in them. It is nothing 
strange, but on the contrary a common 
sight, to see old men carrying little chil- 
dren in their arms about the streets on the 
nights of the illuminations, holding the lat- 
ter often above their heads that they may 
wee the spectacle or to prevent them from 
being jostled in the crush. 


Then, the politen€ss of it all! Imagine an 
American crowd jammed up together as 
Paris will be in the Place de la Concorde 
and the Rue Royal! But the Parisians 
only laugh at their little accidents, and 
smile and salute when by chance they 
trample upon each other. 

If one happens to inadvertently jab the 
end of one’s walking stick into the optic of 
a Parisian, or to step upon his foot, er to 
run into him with the force of a flying 
wedge on the football field, while making 
an effort to get over to another part of the 
street, ten to one he will raise his hat and 
apologize profusely for having been in the 
way. It might seem a bit absurd to the 
American, and you might think the man a 
fool, but just the same it’s pleasanter than 
to receive an uppercut on the jaw for your 
awkwardness, and the admonition, “ Miud 
what you're doing there—you!"’ 

All Paris lives out of doors during these 
three days’ fétes of July. Paris generaliy 
does a good deai out of doors that other 
people do inside, such as eating and drink- 
ing, and, now and then, dancing. But dur- 
ing the fétes the houses might be shut and 
double locked for all the use Parisians have 
for them, except for an hour of two wasted 
in sleep some time in the early morning, 
when there is nothing else worth doing, the 
night's pleasures being over and the day's 
not yet begun. 


Even the Parisian cocher, that stern auto- 
crat who respects neither God nor man and 
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would rather run down an old woman on 
the street than receive a “‘ pourboire,”’ has 
to recognize the fact that on this occasion 
at least the streets belong to the people. 
After 8 o'clock in the evening all vehicles 
are forbidden on the principal thorough- 
fares, and the crowds own everything. At 
every street corner along the main boule- 
vards, in the aristocratic quarter as well as 
in Montmartre and the Quartier Latin, are 
stands where bands of musicians play popu- 
lar airs and music, to the strains of which 
the merry dancers in the streets keep ac- 
companiment. 


it Is a strange spectacle to the visitor to 
See these street balls in progress where an 
hour or two before a dense and steady 
Stream of omnibuses, fiacres, heavy 
wagons, and vehicles of all kinds had made 
the progress of the pedestrian a slow and 
precarious one; stranger still to note the 
quiet, dignified bearing of the dancers, 
where one might look for riotous abandon. 
The waltz is the popular measure, and old 
men and young, elderly matrons and maid- 
ens yet in short skirts, circle round and 
about in cven, graceful step, while others 
with childreit in arms stand and look on, 
waiting their turn to join in the merriment. 

Now and then, of course, there is an ex- 
ception, as when some paid dancer from 
the Moulin Rouge or the Bal Boulier comes 
along, and, with a student partner, gives 
rein to her bohemian proclivities for a 
minute or two. But this does not happen 
often except perhaps in Montmartre or 
along the Boulevard Clichy. And it is 
promptly resented by the majority of the 
revelers. For this is not the Bal des 
Quat’z Arts, and the long-haired artist and 
the short-skirted danseuse are but small 
minnows in a very large pond. Inside the 
dance houses and the cabarets, of course, it 
is different; but, then, it always is, and 
that form of amusement is for the benefit 
of the visitor rather than the native Paris- 
ian. 


Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
over 900 permits were granted to appli- 
cants for the erection of stands in the 
streets of Paris during the celebrations 
last year, The stands vary in size and 
elaborateness of decoration according to 
the locality, but there is always plenty of 
music in them, and no dearth of dancers 
round about. As a rule, the dancing con- 
tinues until daybreak on all thrée nights, 
with no apparent diminution in the crowds 
till the last strains of the ‘‘ Marseiliaise,’’ 
striking stridently upen the early morning 
air, announce the end of the revels. 

It is like the French that their great na- 
tional holiday should celebrate a tragic 
event in their own history, the triumph of 
Frenchmen over Frenchmen. To Americans 
it will seem that July 4 marks an event 
more appropriate to observe than that 
tragic day when the wild Paris mob broke 
through the gates of the Bastile, and put- 
ting the garrison to the sword, inaugurated 
a reign of throat cutting that, however 
beneficial it may have been to posterity, 
is not a pleasant memory to look back 
upon. 

However, the French probably have a 
right to choese their own subject for cele- 
bration, and, so far as the “rejounsance pub- 
Hque "’ is concerned, which after all is the 
main thing, it does not really make much 
difference what that may happen to be. 
That it is the national holiday is quite 
enough for the ordinary man, without his 
arguing out the philosophy of it or looking 
up his genealogical tree to see if his an- 
cestors were among the throat-cutters or 
among those who had their throats cut. 

No account of the French fétes would be 
complete without a reference to the illum- 
inations at nighttime. In ordinary years 
the City Council grants 350,000f. to light 
up the Place de la Concorde and the prin- 
cipal streets, and last year the grant was 
doubled. No pen picture can even faintly 
describe the beautiful effects produced. 
The Parisians are pre-eminently an artistic 
people. Their sense of the beautiful in art, 
a strong natural one to begin with, has 
been fostered and encouraged by the public 
munificence of Kings and Emperors, and is 
manifest in every phase of their daily life. 
The beautiful gardens and palaces, parks 
and boulevards with which the city abounds 
are but the outward evidences of this love 
of the artistic which is so prominent a 
characteristic of the people. 


It is but natural to expect, then, that 
when corporate Paris sets out to illuminate 
itself in a manner to do justice to its repu- 
tation as the home of art the result will be 
entrancingly beautiful. And it is so. The 
Place de la Concorde, that great open 
square surrounded by palaces and parks, 
itself adorned by fountains and statues, is, 
qn these occasions, not simply a blaze of 


light; it is a burst of illumined magnifi- | 


cence, original in conception, dazzlingly 


beautiful in execution. 


Trees, flowers, flags, and patriotic sym- 
bols, all artistically evolved from colored 
glass and gas and electric lights, give an 
aspect of entrancing, almost unreal, beauty 
to the scene, while the myriads of hanging 
lights among the natural trees of the Tuil- 
eries, the festoons along the radiating 


thoroughfares, and the illumined decora- , 
| and for the first time, 


tions of the buildings in the background 
make a picture not soon to be forgotten. 
And yet half the effect of it would be lost 





| selves the 


| than the Jupiter of the Capitol. 
| in front of the ruins of the portico of Octa- 


‘but for the setting which past g 

of Parisians have provided. ‘It is 

of the beautiful city 

have built that every 

scene within it has its culminating 

some point which ends and rounds off the 
view and sets it out like a finished picture 
within its frame. 

It is thus with the illuminations. Out 
from the Place de la Concorde, west along 
the wide-stretching Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, with its myriad brilliant lamps and 
countless thousands of promenaders, the 
view is unobstructed till, rfsing sharply in 
the distance and towering like some silent 
sentinel of the night above the city, the 
monumental Arc de Triomphe closes the 
scene, a single row of huge electric arc 
lamps uround its summit breaking the sky 
line and setting out in indistinct and shad- 
owy relief the ponderous pile beneath. 

Northward from the same centre the Rue 
Royal, festooned and garlanded, and bril- 
Hant with its electric effulgence as under 
the noonday sun, has its culmination in the 
massive Church of the Madeleine, standing 
squarely across its centre like a huge boul- 
der in midstream. To the south, out across 
the Seine and cver the Pont de la Concorde, 
stands the Chamber of Deputies, gorgeously 
attired for the occasion, illumined from end 
to end and from foundation stone to sum- 
mit, the letters R, F. (République Francaise) 
garlanded with fleurs de lis, protruding in a 
blaze .of electric glory, a fitting ending to 
the view. Eastward, the gardens of the 
Tulleries, and further on the Louvre, pro- 
duced a like effect, and help to cap the 
climax of the scene. 

Nor will this case be found an isolated 
one. Go where one may, almost, there Is 
the same eye to artistic effect made mani- 
fest. Stand, for instance, at the Place de 
l'Opéra. On the one hand rises the mag- 
nificent pile of one of the most famous 
theatres of the world; on the other lies the 
broad, straight avenue, flanked with build- 
ings known by name the world over, ter- 
minated by the Palace of the Louvre. To 


Jewish 


OME, June 21.—I have just returned 
from the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Jewish Temple in the Ghetto—or, 

rather, in the centre of what was once the 
Ghetto in Rome. I saw several acres of 
ground inclosed with planks and a number 
of Italian flags on poles floating in the 
breeze—and inside the inclosure_ several 
thousand enthusiastic and hard-working 
people who were standing with their eyes 
strained to catch every movement of the 
party on the central platform, where the 
President of the Jewish University, the 
Council, twenty cantors, and several rabbis 
—all clothed in long black robes, and a 
species of beaver hat, without a brim, on 
their heads and with enormous Hebrew 
books in their hands—were chanting the 
evening service and Psalms around the 
white marble block upon which a Hebrew 
inscription was carved and into which a 
deep niche was cut. The derrick was cov- 
ered with red silk damask. The ropes were 
in the pulleys, and a large table with a 
silver writing service and several splendid 
vases of flowers were to be seen. 

Cav. Angelo Fornart, the chief rabbi, 
held a parchment roll in his hand, and 
Cay. Lanzer Sereni made the opening 
speech—in Italian. He referred to the dif- 
ficulties that had been surmounted in ob- 
taining the right to place this new temple 
on the very spot where the Jews had once 
been compelled to live, and subjected to 
humiliations and sorrows such as few 
people on earth have ever endured. He re- 
ferred in glowing terms to the services that 
had been rendered to the Jews by Cavour, 
Massimo d’Azegiio, and Garibaldi—and by 
Victor Emmanuel, the first King of United 
Italy, under whose beneficent reign the 
Jews, for the first time since the destruc- 
tion of their temple in Jerusalem, had 
known what It was to feel themselves free, 
and to enjoy religious liberty in a free 
country. 

The crowd of listeners shouted their ap- 
plause and clapped their hands, and then 
the chief rabbi read the Hebrew parch- 
ment roll and translated it into Italian, 
The roll was then placed in a glass tube, 
incased in a leaden tube, and the top sol- 
dered on. When this was done it was held 
up and shown to the people, who again 
shouted their applause. Then the tube was 
placed in the niche of the cornerstone and 
the authorities covered it over with cement. 
Then the ropes were attached and the stone 
lifted high in the air. As it descended 
slowly the rabbis, the cantors, and the 
thousands of spectators all joined in sing- 
ing a Hebrew psalm of praise to God. This 


| was the most impressive and spontaneous 


demonstration it has ever been my good 
fortune to witness. 

Here on the banks of the Tiber, where 
for nearly 2,000 years this people have 
lived in darkness and sorrow in the midst 
of the ruins of ancient Rome—they them- 
only living ruins of antiquity— 
themselves more enduring 
And here 


have proved 


via, within a stone’s throw of the old pal- 
ace of the Cenci—and very near to the fa- 
mous church built by a renegade Jew in 
the Ghetto—to-day in the bright sunlight 
with the full con- 
sciousness of equal rights and in a free 
country, they have dedicated their temple 


Cemple |. 
in Rowe ; 


the Boulevard des Italiens, equally broad, 
equally animated, and with its dash of 
piquancy which a suspicion of Montmartre 
affords, 

It is a scene never to be forgotten that 
Paris presents on these three nights of the 
fétes of July. WILLIAM R. STEWART. 


Phlebitis and Flea Bites. 


There are in the Pension Service some 
medical officers described by Pension Of- 
fice people as “ crooked stick’’ physicians, 
whose knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and prescribing is painfully lim- 
ited. An applicant for pension increase has 
asserted in his application that he was 
suffering from phlebitis. A ‘“ crooked 
stick’ got hold of the applicant, read his 
application papers, made his examination, 
and reported that the man was suffering 
from ‘‘ flea bites from the hip down.” Then 
he recommended that the applicant should 
be given an increase of pension for these 
disabilities incurred in the service, which in 
a pensionable degree deprived him of the 
ability to earn a livelihood. 


What Happened to the Dog. 

A Southerner in the city tells this story 
of an oddity in negro dialect: Henry, the 
man-of-all-work, found his master’s pet 
dog lying dead in the back yard early one 
morning, Rushing into the house and to | 
the bedroom of the dog’s owner, the negro 
cried, excitedly: 

“Mistah Will, 
dead.” 


dat dere dern dog done 


Not Entirely a Joke. 

Jenkins—Where are you living now, oid 
man? 

Wilkins— Morningside. 

Jenkins—What did they call it that for? 
Wilkins—I don't know; but I fancy it 
was because it takes you all night to get 
there. 


Impressive Zeremonies on 
Laying the Zornerstone 
on the Site of the Old 
Ghetto. 


and laid the cornerstone of it on the very 
spot where Vespasian and Titus, with 
laurel crowns on their heads and clad in 
purple robes, once celebrated their victory 
over Jerusalem. 

The portico of Octavia still stands there— 
a marble ruin—and some of the blocks of 
marble on the ground (upon which for 
many centuries the Jews in the Ghetto 
sold their fish) still bear the names of 
Caesar Augustus, &c., engraved on them, 
Just opposite, and in these ruins, the Church 
of St. Angelo of the fish market was built. 
It is still there, an old Basilica. During the 
Middle Ages the Jews of the Ghetto were 
compelled by law to attend divine service 
there on Sundays, and listen to sermons, 
and when any one of them went to sleep 
a guard with a steel pointed stick would 
keep him awake. 


It was very seldom that any of these 
Jews in the Ghetto became converted, but 
the one church erected by a convert still 
stands there to-day, and has a picture of 
the Crucifixion painted on the front of it, 
and a Hebrew inscription—the second verse 
of the sixty-fifth chapter of Isaiah—in 
black letters, which reads: 

I have spread out my hands all the day unto 


a rebellious people, which walketh in a way 
that was not good after their own thoughts. 


This church stands vis-a-vis to what will 
be the new Jewish Temple in Rome, and 
near the “ Piazza del Planto'’—the place 
of weeping. What name could be more ap- 
propriate? For was there ever any people 
on earth who have wept more than these 
same Jews and their ancestors in Rome? 

But to-day the old rag dealer, the old 
clothes peddler, the Director of an office 
in the Ministry of Public Instruction, the 
first merchants in town, Senators, lawyers, 
artists, and doctors, all of these members 
of the Jewish community, have put on their 
best clothes—have left their work and of- 
fices—and still feel that they are and have 
always been themselves members of the 
house of Israel, the children of Abraham 
and the flowers of humanity, planted by 
the hand of the one God in the midst of 
the nations of the earth. 


When the cornerstone had sank from 
view and was imbedded in the water thirty 
feet below the surface, the rabbi offered 
up a prayer for the King of Italy. Then 
the 5,000 voices of the assembled people, 
poor and rich, men and women, joined in a 
final Hebrew song of joy—and the cere- 
mony was over. 

The oldest synagogue in Rome was 300 
years older than St. Peter’s on the Lateran, 
and the old Latin writers, Horaee and his 
friends, often went to listen to the services 
there. It contained a picture of Solomon's 
temple and a copy of the Lychnuchus, or 
seven-branched candlestick, whereas the 
real Menora and the golden temple service 
brought from Jerusalem was kept by the 
Romans in the Temple of Peace. The old 
synagogue was often plundered, and at 
last under the reign of Theodosius was 
burned. 

The church St. Salvatore in Curte stands 
perhaps on this same spot now. As to the 
golden candlestick, there is no authentic 
account of its ever having been lost or de- 
stroyed, and it is not unlikely that it ts 
still intact in the foundation and under the 
high altar of St. John in Lateran. 

M. BZEKIEL 
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N JUNE 27 the Forty-third Volun- 
Q teer Infantry, the last of the regi- 
ments to leave Manila, arrived at 
San Francisco. On July 1, In accordance 
with the law which created it, the volvn- 
teer army raised in the Fall of 1899 to 
crush out rebellion in the Philippines 
ceased to exist. Ever since February, 1001, 
regiments have been returning to San 
Francisco, one coming in February, six in 
March, six in April, two in May, and ten 
in June. It was a herculean task to re- 
eruit, eeuip, and transport this army of 
25,000 men to the scene of war; it has 
been almost equally as herculean to collect 
it from the various stations, transport it 
home, and muster it out. But so quietly 
has it all been done, so efficient and thor- 
ough have been the methods employed, 
that very few have any idea of the megni- 
tude of the task. 

This volunteer army was recruited by 
the Federal Government, officered and 
armed by it. As a fighting body it was 
unique. It attracted to it the boldest and 
bravest of spirits, men of an adventurous 
turn who gloried in war and in lurid scenes 
of life and death. There were many tur- 
bulent and reckless characters fn it, but all 
in all it was one of the most effective 
fighting machines ever gathered under our 
flag. Those who read the chronicles of 
Froissart and marvel at the daring and 
bravery displayed in those days of knight 
errantry can find in the records of this 
volunteer army acts as heroic and deeas 
as daring. The Anglo-Saxon at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century is just as 
oblivious of danger as was his ancestor 
in the days when the Free Companies ray- 
aged Southern France and Northern Spain. 

Take the story of the Thirty-third as 
typical of one class of regiments sent out. 
It was recrulted in the Southwest, Texas 
and Arizona furnishing the bulk. Many 
have compared this body to the First Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, more commonly known as 
the ‘Rough Riders."’ A goodly number 
of the old First re-enlisted in the Thirty- 
third, and in the fastnesses of Luzon dupli- 
cated their gallant acts in Cuba. This regi- 
ment was composed of cowboys, prospect- 
ors, packers, and teamsters—men typical of 
the life of the great Southwest. It was a 
regiment full of crack shots, many being 
able to kill a running deer at 125 yards 
with a revolver. Its officers were thor- 
oughly alive to their responsibilities, and 
had the confidence of their men. Its Colonel 
was Luther R. Hare, a West Pointer, who 
had seen much service in the regular army 
in the days when the Sioux and Nez Perces 
were accustomed to go on the warpath. 
One of the First Lieutenants, Hall by 
name, had been Captain of the Texas 
Rangers, and in that capacity had brought 
innumerable train robbers, murderers, 
rustlers, and bad men in general to justice. 
The Major of the regiment was John A. 
Logan, Jr., whose father had arisen to a 
high station in the civil war. Other offi- 
cers had displayed the stuff that was in 
them. No sooner had the Thirty-third 
reached Manila, than it was dispatched 
with Gen. Wheaton's expedition, to Lin- 
gayen Gulf. It landed at Daugapan, and 
marched to attack the insurgents in the 
rear. In the advance there was a brisk 
fight, the sturdy plainsmen advancing by 
rushes, oblivious of danger, yelling and 
whooping as only Western men can yell 
and whoop. Seven were killed and thir- 
teen wounded. Among the killed was 
Major John A. Logan, Jr. This was about 
the hottest general engagement of the in- 
surrection. Although the Thirty-third had 
never been under fire before, it never 
wavered, the men fighting with the cool- 
ness of veterans. 


After Tarlac fell, Col. Hare followed the 


retreating Filipinos into the wild mountain 
regions of North Luzon. The pursued had 
with them Lieut. Gfllmore and party of the 
gunboat Yorktown. Tnrough dense thick- 
ets, over rough trails, enduring all of the 
hardships of the field the Thirty-third fol- 
lowed. When Col. Hare said that he would 
rescue Gillmore and his men “if he had to 
follow them to h-—1," he voiced the senti- 
ment of his men. And rescue Gillmore he 
did. The Thirty-third toox part in many 
engagements and was never found wanting. 
The Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh In- 
fantry and the Bleventh Cavalry were re- 
cruited in Manila from the State volunteer 
regiments, and proved themselves tried and 
true in many engagements and affairs. 
The Twenty-sixth was recruited at Platts- 
burg Barracks to the full limit, When it 
left for the Philippines, in September, 1899, 
there were 1,350 men on the roll, 400 of 
whom were from Massachusetts. Its Colo- 
nel was Edmund Rice,.a civil war veteran 
who himself in that sangui- 
nary struggle, being ap Colonel of 
the Nineteenth Massachusetts at the age of 
twenty-three.. Some of this regiment was 
sent to pacify Panay, and on Nov. 21, 1899, 
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1,085 men and 33 officers. The Twenty- 
eighth saw most of its service in Luzon, 
being stationed in Cavite and Batangas 
Provinces. It passed through some very 
trying engagements, the severest being that 
at Putol Bridge. The warfare in the Phil- 
ippines has been of the most harassing 
kind. Unwilling to risk general engage- 
ments, the insurgents have swooped dowi 
upon supply trains and attacked smal! gar- 
risons in obscure towns. A detachment of 
this regiment had a narrow escape from 
annihilation. Capt. George W. Biegeler, 
with 18 men left Looc for Nasagbu on Oct. 
21, 1900. While on the march three insur- 
gent bands attacked. The valor and brav- 
ery shown by this small party of Ameri- 
cans was equal to that displayed by some 
of the Spartan bands of ancient Greece. 
The Captain and three of his men were 
wounded. The insurgents lost 75 men. 
After exciting service in Luzon the regi- 
ment was dispatched to Mindanao, joining 
the command of Gen. Kobbe. The work of 
pacifying this island fell largely to the 
Twenty-eighth, and it did its work with 
neatness and dispatch. 


The Thirtieth was recruited at Fort Sher- 
idan, its personnel being made up of men 
from LUllinois and Michigan. It passed 
through the severest strains of any regi- 
ment sent out, with the exception of the 
Forty-third. Of the 1,300 men who salied 
away in 1899, 738 men and 26 officers re- 
turned. Over 100 died of wounds and dis- 
ease, and many were invalidead home. 
About 140 remained in the islands in Gov- 
ernment service. This regiment was known 
as the “Crimson Scarf” Regiment, be- 
cause of the fondness of the men for red 
neckties. The Thirtieth took part in sixty- 
four battles and skirmishes, and was sta- 
tioned in Tayabas Province. There are twu 
especial deeds of daring to its credit. 


Gen. Campbell tells of one of them thus: 
“It happened in Tayabas Province late 
in March of 1900. The Filipinos, under 
Gen. Malolos, then Governor General of 
Tayabas, were intrenched in a mountain 
fastness to which they had been in cthe 
habit of retreating in Spanish times. The 
stronghold was so difficult of access thant 
the Spanish were never able to reach it. 
On on side was a well-defiged trail, which 
was well guarded, and on. the other was 
a razor-back path along the ridge of the 
mountain, which the Filipinos deemed in- 
accessible. One lone sentry was placed at 
the head of the path. The night befare 
March 26, 1900, Major Hartigan’s men la- 
boriously climbed the razor-back path. The 
enemy lay asleep in gancied security, and 
did not awake until the Americans were 
upon them. It was a complete surprise, 
for the lone sentry was killed before he 
could give the alarm. The men of the 
Thirtieth swept the mountain top, killing 
twenty-eight men and four officers, and 
eapturing thirty-three men and seven of- 
ficers, forty-four rifles and a quantity of 
ammunition, supplies, and camp equipage. 
One hundred and twenty-five Filipinos 
were wounded. The Filipino force far out- 
numbered the Americans—there was a 
regiment of the insurgents—but the Ameri- 
cans had only one man wounded. Of all 
the Filipino officers only three escaped, 
Malolos, a Lieutenant Colonel, and a 


Major.”’ 


The Thirty-eighth was a Southern regi- 
ment, having been recruited at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. It was stationed during the 
greater part of its term of service in South 
Luzon. A scouting expedition from this 
regiment, composed of twenty-six men, was 
ambushed by over 300 rifle and bolo men. 
A running fight ensued, five ambushes be- 
ing encountered in thirteen miles. One 
American was killed, while the loss of the 
insurgents was fifty. The officers of this 
regiment took part in an expedition that 
has all of the ear marks of comedy. The 
town of Lipa fell before the advance of the 
regiment, and the insurgent forces in the 
vicinity fied to a town six miles further 
on, carrying with them a number of Span- 
ish prisoners. The Americans had no cav- 
alry, but nothing deterred, Col. Andereon 
took with him a dozen mounted officers 
and advanced. The insurgents with their 
prisoners were discovered to be in the 
town. Thereupon the gallant Colonel and 
his officers rode into the town yelling and 
whooping and shooting like a crowd of 
cow punchers just in from the round up. 


Of all the regiments that went out, none 
passed through so many hardships or en- 
dured so many of the discomforts of the 
field as the Forty-third. Companies L and 
M of this regiment were recruited in Cali- 
fornia, and the remainder from all over the 
Nation, On Nov. 16, 1899, all but Com- 
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was a Funston on a small scale. He en- 
listed as a private, and two weeks later 
was promoted to a Lieutenancy. On Eas- 
ter Sunday, 1900, with a detachment of 
twenty-four men he was garrisoning the 
village of Jaro, Leyte. The village church 
was used as quarters. At 4 o'clock in the 
morning, while everybody but the sentry 
was asleep, a force of over 1,000 Filipines 
with two cannon made an attack. The 
men rushed to their arms in their night 
clothes and took up positions in the tower 
and at the windows. So accurate was the 
shooting that after endeavoring to bring 
the cannon into action the Filipinos were 
compelled to abandon them entirely. The 
attack was continued all day, but so deter- 
mined were the besieged that the be- 
leagurers finally gave up the attempt. 
Not an American was hit. But the Filipi- 
nos did not get off so lightly. After the 
battle 125 were found dead on the fie!d, 19 
falling in their attempts to serve the can- 
non. 


A force of thirty-one men was 
Lieut. Sweeney to garrison Catubig. They 
were attacked by over 1,000 natives. Day 
after day the fight continued until of the 
gallant little band of thirty-one there were 
only eleven who were unscathed. But the 
eleven held out. They estimate that for 
every man hit twenty Filipinos paid the 
penalty. Lieut. Sweeney heard of the straits 
his command were in and came to the res- 
cue. The rescue party numbered seventeen, 
while the besieging force numbered 1,500. 
The seventeen charged the 1,500, and the 
latter, thinking the former an advance 
guard, scattered in every direction. This 
regiment iost two officers and sixty-seven 
men in battle. 

The Forty-fourth was recruited at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., and took transport for 
Manila in November, 1899. It was stationed 
in Cebu and the Visayan Islands. In the 
eighteen months of this regiment's service 
it took part in 180 baitles and engagements. 
The loss itn killed and wounded was 56. 
Twelve hundred and seventy men sailed 
away and 1,061 returned, the disparity be- 
ing in those who were killed, died of dis- 


left by 


An Army 


ease, were invalided home, or who remained 
in the islands. 

Capt. Anderson of this regiment went 
scouting with a force of fifty men and 
came upon an ambush. He prepared for 
action, and his preparations had just been 
completed when 600 natives armed with 
bolos and rifles made an attack. The Cap- 
tain formed a hollow square, and so accu- 
rate was the fire that every rush was 
stopped. When the battle was over it was 
found that 306 insurgents had fallen. 

The Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth did not 
have much heavy fighting to their credit. 

The Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth were 
colored and did not take part in any heavy 
engagements. 

This army has now passed into history. 
It had to carry on operations 7,000 miles 
from home in a country but little known 
and against an alien race. It had to wage 
a war that was of the guerrilla type against 
a crafty foe. That its loss was so small 
and the damage it inflicted was so great 
must ever be a marvel. When the Spanish- 
American war broke out there were those 
at home as well as abroad who had doubts 
about the fighting qualities of our people. 
But the surprising deeds of the men of the 
blue shirt in Cuba and In the “ heat-rotted 
jungle hollows” of the Philippines have 
demonstrated that the American brings to 
the business of war the same energy that 
he displays in the business of peace. The 
fighting character of the volunteer army 
which has just been disbanded was such 
that there was nothing to which it was un- 
equal, Well has Mr. James Archibald said 

that “ the man in the blue shirt fighting in 
the Philippines is probably the best sol- 
dier in the world."” GEORGE 8S. EVANS. 

Oakland, Cal., June #0. 


One Doctor’s Reasoning. 
“ How much do I owe you, doctor 
“Ten dollars.” 
“Phew! Your colleague Dr. Knodler 
charges only $5 for a mild case like this.” 
“That may be; but you must remember 
that he has a much larger practice.” 
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Reminiscences 


ENVER, July 4.—The presence here of 
Miss Nellie Grant, who is visiting her 
cousins, the family of Major L. E. 

Campbell, and being féted and made much 
of by Denver society, recalls the fact that 
a great-aunt of Miss Grant, widow of Mrs. 
Ulysses 8. Grant’s brother, lives in Denver. 

Mrs. Dent, the widow of Gen. Frederick 
T. Dent, has lived since his death, in 1892, 
at 1,261 Vine Street. She is a gentle, white- 
haired little lady, who loves the army, 
among whose members her whole life was 
spent, for she was the daughter as well as 
the wife of a soldier. Her mind is a store- 
house of interesting reminiscence of the 
earlier and wilder life of the army upon 
the frontier. 


“There is a period in the history of the 
regular army of America,” says she, 
‘“‘which has passed away forever, but 
which still lives in the memory of those of 
us who have not gone over to the majority. 
It is a period so full of wild romance and 
thrilling adventure that I often wonder 
that no great novelist has seized upon it 
for the background of stories which would 
rival any yet written in this country, It is 
the period when the army was clearing the 
Indians from the plains; protecting the set- 
tlers as they pushed westward and laying 
the foundations for the great West.” 


Mrs. Dent was born sixty-five years ago 
at a fort on the site of Green Bay, Wis., 
then a frontier outpost. Supplies were 
brought up from Fort Dearborn, which 
stood where Chicago afterward grew up. 
Sometimes the army people there would 
pass an entire Winter without a mail. As 
a child she lived on the site of St. Paul, 
where the Indians used to shoot deer from 


the fort, It was in the days of the French 
voyageurs, over whose brief page in. his- 
tory Parkman has cast a veil of romance, 
and whose boat songs still linger among 
the French Canadians of the St. Lawrence 
and the Indians of the Northwest. 

“The very first thing I can remember,” 
says Mrs. Dent, “is standing on the walls 
of Fort Snelling and watching a scalp 
dance. I was a very small child, but I 
can distinctly remember seeing those In- 
dians wave the bloody scalps on long poles 
in the light of their campfires. They were 
Chippewas, celebrating a victory over the 
Sioux. The two tribes were always at 


‘war then, but the Chippewas were long 


since exterminated. I could talk Sivux like 
a little Indian when I was a child, but I 
have forgotten every word of it, and since 
then I have learned and forgotten three 
other Indian languages. An Inilian lan- 
guage is hard to retain, perhaps because 
there is no printed page to help fix it in 
the memory.” 

Mrs. Dent went East several) times by 
the old National Post Road, now almost for- 
gotten, but once the great transcontinental 
thcroughfare. It was a macadamized path 
for the stage coach, running east and west 
across the country, and connecting Cincin- 
away to sleep under a table 


other cities. 


and stage coach; on muleback and horse- 
back; in “ prairie schooners” and ambu- 
lances and over the railroads which have 
transformed the world as she knew it in 
he> youth. 

She was the daughter of Major Lynde, 
and married at the age of sixteen. For 
her wedding journey she started down the 
Mississippi and out through Arkansas and 
Texas by wagon to a little post on the 
Brazos River. That was a bridai trip a 
trifle out of the common, for it was across 
a sparsely settled country, full of half- 
breed Indians. At night they slept at the 
heuses of friendly Indians. Ofiicers and 
their families would occupy a house to- 
gether, spreading their blankets on the 
floor. During the night, if other travelers 
came by, they shoved the sleepers about 
until they made room, then spread their 
blankets. and slept in their turn. They 
encountered wild Indians every day, and 
as a climax had a terrible experience with 
a prairie fire, which rushed like a roaring 
ocean through grass as tall as the horses’ 
backs, and from the flames of which they 
but barely escaped. 

Mrs. Dent's first married home was a log 
cabin with a dirt floor, which she carpeted 
with gunny-sacking. ‘“ And I never felt so 
rich or so happy in my life as I did then,” 
says Mrs, Dent. “ Everybody fared alike, 
There was no competition, no envy; no 
We would go in the even- 
ing to one cabin or another and sit around 
the fire at the door, to sing and tell stories, 
Each one took his own stool, made out of 
a section of a log, along with him, for no 
one had seats enough to go around.” 

Mrs. Dent has been In peri} from Indiang 
more than once, both on the plains and on 
the Northwest Pacific Coast. She has seen 
Indian massacres and had friends killed 
by the savages. Yet she holds very decided 
views on the Indian question, which are 
certainly of interest because of her long 
experience. 


“I believe if the Indians had heen treated 
right by the United States Gevernment,” 
she says, ‘all this trouble and all this 
maintaining of an army to suppress them 
would have been unnecessary. The Amer- 
ican Government has never kept one single 
treaty or contract it made with an Indian 
tribe. I have seen them cheated over and 
over again, and fooled and lied to until 
finally they went on the warpath. If I had 
been an Indian I would have done just as 
they did. A white man can always cheat 
an Indian, because he is smarter. But 
when the Indian finds out he is being cheat- 
ed he will always fight. That's the reason 
that we respect them, and why Western 
people count it no disgrace to have Indian 
blood in their veins, The Indians have been 
caught in a life-and-death struggle with a. 
stronger race. They have no conception of 
coping with it in brain power or in the 
methods of civilization. The only thing 
they know how to do is to fight. They 
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fF ENKINS and Hunt were friends. Like 
Brutus, they were both honorable men; 

but, unlike Caesar's perfidious chum, 
their one fall from the pedestal of faithful- 
ness and honor was not due to the ambition 
to become greater in the eyes of their coun- 
. trymen, for both were modest men. But 
they were first of all men. Hach morning 
as. they left their homes in the little Jersey 
town on their way to thelr offices in the 
city, they trod on roads that were macad- 
amized, paved, ‘and asphalted with good in- 
tentions. They rarely found the return trip 
strewn with imaginary insurmountable ob- 
stacles as a reminder of lapses from prom- 
ises made to fond wives, sealed with the 
regular matutinal osculation, which served 
as a stimulus to their well-meaning fidelity. 

But the human will is weak, and, with a 
hundred degrees of heat concentrated on its 
weakest intrenchment, it has to give way in 
spite of all the sentimentality that man at 
his best can muster in defense. So Jenkins 
and Hunt feil. 

It was a strange coincidence that both 
Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. Hunt should, on the 
game morning, decide that their hard-toil- 
ing spouses should requrre tne cooling shel- 
ter of a straw hat. It was a stranger coin- 
cidence that they should decide that the 
latest style of the panama hat best suited 
their respective husband's style of linea- 
mental pulehritude. Both Mrs. Jenkins and 
Mrs. Hunt were economical wives, and both 
their husbands agreed that it was an infin- 
itesimal part of their week's salary which 
could be accounted to profit and loss. It 
was a still stranger happening that the two 
women should, unknown to each other, de- 
cide that $5 was plenty énough to pay for 
a hat when it wasn’t Easter time, and not 
for themselves. So, from the roll of green- 
backs given them in trust by their husbands 
the evening before they extracted one ply 
in the form of a five-dollar bill, and on this 
particular hot morning each said to her 
spouse: 

“My dear, you must have a straw hat. 
Here is five dollars. Wear the hat home 
to-night and I will be in waiting to see how 
well you look in it. But by all means get 
a@ panama.” 

It was Jenkins who told Hunt of his in- 
tention while they were occupying adjacent 
seats on the upper deck of the ferryboat. 
They remarked the coincidence of the re- 
quests of both wives, and it was Hunt's 
suggestion that they make their purchases 
together. This was accepted by Jenkins, 
and it was agreed that they should leave 
their offices a couple of hours earlier than 
usual in the afternoon and start on their 
shopping tour. Then they forgot all about 
the straw hats while they became engrossed 
in the news columns of their morning news- 
papers, till Hunt suddenly gave a bound 
from his seat with an exclamation of joy. 
He shoved the newspaper in his friend's 
face and bade him read. It was an adver- 
tisement with the following announcement: 


“ GREAT BARGAIN. . 


“ Have Just Received from a South American 
Dealer a Large Invoice of the Latest Style Pan- 
ama Straw Hats. Will Be Placed on Sale This 
Morning at $1.98 Each. 

** BLANK, BLANK & CO., 


“Why it’s just like finding three dol- 
lars,” said Hunt, and his faithful friend 
readily concurred. 

“With the balance we'll buy a shirt- 
waist for our wives,” suggested Jenkins. 

“Begin to believe there is some money 
saving in this women bargain hunting,”’ 
continued Hunt. “ We'll give them a big 
surprise.” And both men believed them- 
selves faithful unto themselves and their 
thoughtful mates. 

It was at luncheon that the terrible 
temptation came stealing into the minds of 
both men. It was hot, dreadfully hot, un- 
bearably hot. The few pieces of silver 
which lay in their pockets besides the 
five-dollar bill seemed this day hardly 
enough to give them the refreshment and 
nourishment they required. Both men 
wanted to make the suggestion, but it was 
Hunt who took the initiative. 

“Say, Jerfkins,’’ he said, ‘‘as long as we 
have beer shrewd enough to save $3 on our 
bargain, why not treat ourselVes to a little 
Let’s have a lobster and a 


—— Broadway."’ 


extra to-day? 
bottle of ale.” 

It was Jenkins who called the waiter. 
“Never mind the crackers and milk to- 
day,” he said, as he astonished the waiter 
by ordering the repast that Hunt had,sug- 
gested. A cigar each after the meal, and 
the individual assets remained at $4 each. 
They returned to their offices. Alt the 
afternoon there was an inward chiding 
sensation, which they variously ascribed 
as either due to the unrest of the lobsters 
they both sheltered or to the pricking of 
their conscience for their selfishness. For 
both Jenkins and Hunt were faithful hus- 
bands. When they met later in the after- 
noon to start out to make their purchase 
both agreed that it was the lobster. 

* Blamed animal diau’t agree with me at 
all,"’ said Jenkins. His remark was meant 
merely as paving the way for another sug- 
gestion from Hunt, It came immediately. 

“I've had a horrible heartburn since I 
ate it," he said. “I think we should both 
have a little brandy and soda.”’ Uncon- 
sciously they allowed their feet to guide 
them across the street. 

The swinging doors that separate the 
cold, practical world from the empyrean of 
imaginary delights were opened and the 
friends passed through. Men may go to the 
race track with a ‘sure thing’ deposited 
in the region of the swinging part of their 
anatomy; men may go into Wall Street, 
with tins as to the rise and fall of cotton, 
and both may feel sure that their fortunes 
will surely be increased. But no man ever 
passes through the swinging doors that can 
tell what part of his fortune will be left 


at 
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when those same doors are again parted by 
him in the opposite direction. 

Jenkins and Hunt met friends, and when 
the quartet had parted before the oscillat- 
ing doors, a moist two-dollar bill reposed 
lonesomely in the trousers receptacle de- 
signed for ita temporary deposit, 

Arm in arm, which, by that time, was the 
most convenient form of locomotion for 
both, they vacillated up Broadway toward 
the store of Blank, Blank & Co. They ap- 
proached the smiling and amused clerk and 
in unison said: 

“Wash two pash-pash-panamawsh straw 
hash. Doll’ ninty-aish shents kind.” 


“Oh, you mean panama straw hats,” 
ventured the clerk. ‘Sorry, but that lot 
for dollar ninety-eight was all sold out be- 
fore noontime. Have some better ones 
here for $10, $15, $20, and $25." 

Both men realized there was a sudden 
and growing weakness in their motor force, 
and they grabbed each other in support. 
The further realization, which was for 
only an instant’s duration, was that there 
was a terrible night of reckoning ahead. 
The fact was communicated by one glance. 
The thought of fear and the future, how- 
ever, quickly vanished. 

“Don’t wansh ‘em,’ and 
struggled toward the street. 

“Straw hash nushinsh,”’ Jenkins managed 
to say in trying to console Hunt. “ Allus-a 
blowin’ in river. Hot ash deuce anyway, 
allus git'n dirty.” 

They continued on up roadway, passed 
a number of policemen, who eyed them 
suspiciously, while they struggled to think 
and manufacture excuses to their wives for 
the absence of the straw hats and their 
condition. They were just turning the cor- 
ner of the street which led to the ferry- 
house, when they stopped where a crowd 
had gathered about a shouting man stand- 
ing on a wagon. The pair paused in the 
crowd a moment. The man was crying 
loudly : : 

“Here you.are! All the latest style 
straw hats at your:own price, A whole 
wagon full. Come on, pick out your hat. 
Each one with a cord protector on free."’ 

Jenkins and Hunt fought their way to the 
fakir’s side. ; 

“ Hic! "Mush straw hash?” they both in- 
quired. 

“Twenty cents a piece. 
want?” asked the man. 

“ 8'vn aish.” 

“Sell you a dozen for a dollar and a half,” 
said the man. It was a proposition which 
immediately found favor with both the 
friends. 

“Dozen straw hash better’n one straw 
hash,"’ they both assured themselves, and, 
when again they were on the way to the 
ferry they were separated from each other, 
the long bundle they carried between them 


they again 
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ities over the stable and supporting bar. 
. * * . * . * 

It was night. Darkness had settled over 
the little town in Jersey. Though the moon 
shone brightly, the highways were gloomy 
and hard to travel over afoot.. Except for 
two dim lights that gleamed from the win- 
dows of two modest residences, one would 
suppose Morpheus was. monarch of all the 
surroundings. The stillness of the night 
was suddenly disturbed by the barking of 
dogs and the voices.of two men calling: 

“ Nev’ mind, doggish; 's me.” 

Two forms which lingered behind the 
gleam of the two dim lights in the window 
rushed out frantically into the street. Two 
men and two women were struggling arm 
in arm over the course the women had 
just traversed. Behind each of the men for 
a distance of twenty feet, like the tail of 
a boy's kite, trailed a string of straw hats 
joined together by black strings ordinarily 
used as protectors in strong gales. The 
men continued their argument. 

“Doz'n straw hasn better-n one straw 
hash. One blowsh off in river, putsh on 
‘nugzer one. ‘Fhat blowsh off, putsh on 
‘nuzzer’n. Bundlish busted, so ‘tize ‘em all 
t'gesher, so won't lose ‘em. ’F" one blowsh 
off putsh on ‘nusher one, an’s s‘hat one 
blowsh off putsh—" 

The rest was drowned by the slamming 
of doors, though long into the night there 
floated on the stillness the same two voices 
shouting: “'F’ one blowsh off, putsh on 


‘nuzzher.” 
. 
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Morning came again. Two men sat on the 
apper deck of a ferryboat piowing its way 
across the river to the city. In each man’s 
pocket reposed just enough of silver and 
copper to purchase crackers and milk for 
luncheon. On the upper storm deck of an- 
other ferryboat heading up the river toward 
the shopping district sat two women. In 
each of the purses carried by the women 
there reposed a five-dollar bill, which was 
later exchanged for a panama hat, size 7% 


A Larchmont Conundrum. 

“What is the difference between a lob- 
ster and a whale?"’ was the conundrum put 
to yachtsman John Dickerson a few nights 
ago on the piazza of the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club, when the waves and other 
liquids were plashing in the vicinity. 

Mr. .Dickerson had been drinking in, 
among other things, the beauty of. the 
Sound bathed in moonlight, and had forgot- 
ten his companions, 

“I don’t know," he said, turning to his 
questioner, ‘‘ What is the difference?” 

“ Well,”’ said the erudite son of Neptune, 
“if you throw a lobster overboard he sinks 
and is seen no more; now a whale comes 
up and blows himself. You seem to be a 
lobster.”’ 

Mr. Dickerson pushed the button. 


HOW CHET JONES STRUCK OIL. 


UMMIT, N. J., June 28.—The true story 
of how Chet Jones struck oil is this— 
contrary versions notwithstanding:. 

Back of his house runs a gully, once worn 
by a primeval mountain torrent, and now 
the bed of a tortuous little brook, which, as 
the doctors would say, is doing as well as 
can be expected. It is the rear boundary 
of Chet’s lot, and beyond rises a loftier hill, 
from the top of which the spires and chim- 
ney-pots of Manhattan are visible on a 
clear day. 

For Summit is located on the Orange 
mountains and has a wide and pleasing 
horizon. Its denizens are half city folk and 
half ruralities, many of them commuters to 
and fro every week day of their lives, and 
all keeping in touch with the heart-throbs 
of the big metropolis. 

After a day’s work in town, commuters 
like Chet come home, and doffing their 
coats, get out into their gardens and dig 
among their vegetables or flowers, as the 
case may be, keeping close to nature's 
heart, and closely observant of all the phe- 
nomena of flora and fauna. 

Which brings us back to the backyard 
brook again. Chet has had many plans to 
do something with or for that purling, but 
anything but pearly, stream, At first he 
thought to dam it, and store up water for 
sale in the Villages at the foot of the moun- 
tain. That came from reading so much 
about Ramapo in the papers every morning. 
Then came a higher idea, to utilize the pow- 
er for electrical energy, a la Niagara Falls, 
This idea was contemporaneous with the 
reports of the opening of the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, Later, when the 
heavy rains of May came on, he discovered 
that the potato patch which he is strug- 
gling to keep bugless and beautiful, was of 
far less elevation than the opposite hill, 
and that the dam would flood the patch 
before more than a few palilfuls of water 
were stored or half a wireful of powder was 
energized. So potatoes were put above pow- 
er in Chet’s calculations, and those schemes 
were off. 


But what to do with the brook, kept go- 
ing on forever in Chet’s mind, and the more 
he thought about it the surer he was that 
he could syndicate his project if he could 
find one to work. That night he found it. 

Crossing the brook he noticed in the rays 
of the setting sun an irridescent glint upon 
its surface. It looked lucky. He went 
back to the house for a skimmer and a 
basin. He gathered a sample and took it 
back to his laboratory, where he proceeded 
to test the fluid by fhe combined imple- 
ments of his carpenter shop, his bicycle 
kit, and his dark-room outfit. 

He deduced that in 2 cubic decimeters of 


brook juice there were 23.7 millimeters (or 
mirime or something) of a volatile sub- 


stance, oleaginous in nature, disagreeable in 
smell and inflammable, but not explosive. 
This latter test was taken not without 
serious misgivings by Mrs. Chet, but went 
off as smooth as a pinwheel on Independ- 
ence Day. 

*Tt’s oil,”” said Chet. 

“But we've just had gas put in,” said 
Mrs. Chet. 

The discoverer’s remarks were brutal and 
unanswerable. That was the day when 
Chet had read about the striking of another 
gusher in Texas on Col. Guffey's land, and 
he already had visions of a derrick pumping 
in the potato patch, and a syndicate of 
capitalists to be called the Summit Oil 
Company. 

But, first, back to the brook. Another 
basin was gathered, skimmed, and bottled. 
With mysterious air Chet took an earlier 
train than usual next morning to the city, 
and did an errand at an assayer's office. 

Homecoming that night he was much 
elate. “We are rich—rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” he cried to Mrs. Chet. 
‘“*My analysis is correct. It has been veri- 
fied. We have oil in the brook. Now for 
some subtle operations in realty.” 


Chet’'s neighbors thought him crazy when 
he approached them with propositions for 
leasing their land, but he preserved his air 
of profound mystery and immediate con- 
cern until he had signatures to a pocketful 
of documents. Then, and not till then, he 
felt ready to float the Summit Oil and Gas 
Syndicate. 

That evening Chet's brother-in-law, the 
Coroner, came in, and shared Chet’s cigars, 
but not his secrets, on the front porch. 

“ Haven't been bothered much with mos- 
quitoes this season, have you?” said the 
brother-in-law. 

“No,” said Chet, “I haven't noticed 'em 
much. I have been bitten by other~—I mean 
I've been busy with other things, and 
mebbe I haven't noticed 'em." 

“They used to just swarm up from that 
brook back of the house last year,”’ said the 
Coroner. e 

“Yes; I know they did. But the brook is 
all right."’ 

“Sure it is. The Summit Protective As- 
sociation has fixed it all right, I guess,” 

“What do you mean, Doc?” 

“Mean? Why, didn’t you know that we 
had bought four barrels of petroleum and 
sprinkled all the waters round here to get 
rid of the mosquitoes, as Dr. Howard told 
us, and we put fully half a barrel on that 
blamed brook of yours?”’ 

The usual train on the Lackawanna next 
morning bore a solemn-faced commuter, 
who amused himself by tearing certain 
documents into little bitsand strewing them 
broadcast from the car windows as they 
Passed aver tha Hackensack maadawa 
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Herbarium to the Botanical Gar- | 
den has received some valuable addl- 
tions this month in collections made 

by Mrs, N. L. Britton in the northern part 
of the State. Mrs, Britton is a botanist 
well known fn the scientific world, and an 


authority on mosses. She has recently been 


visiting Mrs. Harris, editor of the Lichen 
Department of The Bryologist, at her Sum- 
mer home, ten miles north of Ticonderoga, 
not far from Lake George. The two 
botanists devoted themselves to work dur- 
ing the visit, and Mrs. Britton reports as 
a result of her trip 130 species of mosses, 
26 hepaticas, and many rare ferns, and any 
number of lichens. 

The amateur botanist has no conception 
of the exciting and hard work of the pro- 
fessional who is going on a serious errand. 
For a trip like this the women botanists 
wear short skirts—really short skirts— 
wih knickerbockers beneath, simple felt 
hats, which will not be pulled to pieces or 
pulled off in any thicket in which they 
may be caught, and high rubber boots. 
The boots are necessary, but they do not 
presuppose dry feet, for the scientist in 
looking for a rare plant will take chances 
in water an inch or two above the boots, 
and frequently there is as much water 
taken away as anything else. 

It is a lime rock country where this 
excursion was made, and many rare ferns 
grow there. One interesting find made 
by Mrs. Britton was a curious edition of 
the familiar Christmas fern, which is also 
found in this part of the State. The 
Christmas fern was bifurcated at the tip. 
the bifurcated tips dividing and dividing 
again. The result is a pretty little crest, 
which is curious and attractive. It is not 
unusual for ferns in cultivation to become 
bifurcated, Mrs. Britton says. 

One bit of a thing which is a treasure 
does not look its importance, as it appears 
almost lost on the paper upon which it is 
mounted. This is the Botrychium simplex, 
the smallest of the grape ferns. This was 
found growing on rotten leaves in a bog 
among clumps of the royal fern. 

One valuable moss, a little aquatic spe= 
cies, the Pottia riparia, is valuable, for its 
discovery at Chilson Lake makes that the 
sixth station of its growth known in the 
world, four of which are in America. New 
York State is in the lead, having with 
this discovery two stations for its growth. 
It was first found in New York on the 
Palisades, on the boundary line between 
New York and New Jersey, and that ifs 
counted the first station. 

A small round-leaved holly which it is 
thought has not yet been named was 
another find. 

The botanical expedition was made most- 
ly by boat. A man accompanied the two 
botanists to take care of the boat, and also 
to follow them as they made their way 
along to drive away the black flies and 
punkies. 

“They like to get behind the ears and 
in the edge of the hair," Mrs. Britton says. 
“You de not feel them, but the blood runs 
from their bites until it is streaming down 
your face, It would have been impossible 
for us to have done much if we had not 
had the man to go behind us, and when 
we stooped to hunt for the ferns and 
mosses drive away the insects with 
branches of arbor vitae. 

“But it was beautiful all through the 
country. It is the time for fishing now, 
and the lake was covered with the ephem- 
eral May flies, and all over it we could see 
the fish jumping for them. The woods 
were full of birds. There was an oven 
bird's nest in the wood near us, and we 
could hear its owners calling ‘ Teacher, 
teacher, teacher.’ Phoebe birds had nested 
on the piazza of Mrs. Harris's house, and 
were raising a second brood of young ones 
and turning the cold shoulder to their first 
brood, grown nearly as large as the old 
birds, but hovering around the home nest 
with a wistful appearance of wishing to 
be cared for. 

“We went into a quaking bog filled with 
the sundew, pitcher plants, and orchids in 
one of our excursions. Around the edges 
we saw tracks of the deer, which had been 
browsing there. We also saw hedgehogs 
during our trips.” 


Prohibition a Kentucky Product. 


“T see,” said the man who keeps a scrap 
book, “‘ that there is a movement on foot 
to celebrate the semi-centennial of the 
birth of the prohibition movement in this 
country. This shows how little even the 
people of New England are likely to know 
of the history of their own country. The 
prohibition movement in this country, as 
applied to the States, is more than a hun- 
dred years old. It did not originate in New 
England, either, but in Kentucky, where 
the meadow grass is blue and the whisky 
supposed to be more abundant than in any 
other part of the earth. Even before Ken- 
tucky was a State the ‘ Quarter Sessions,” 
a. sort of legislative court at Nashville, 
enacted a measure prohibiting the manu- 
facture or the introduction of whisky among 
the settlers, because, as James Robertson, 
one of the pioneers, who presided over the 
sessions expressed it, “‘ whisky is the ‘ con- 
perversion of the bounty of Providence; it 
it unserviceable to white men and devilish 
for Indians.’ This early prohibition law, 
enacted about the year 1790, reinained in 
force three years.” 


Accommodating. 


Barber—Bad day again—(customer pre- 
tends not to have heard)—I say, this is a 
horrible day overhead. 

Customer (testily)—Well, yes—what do I 
care—why always these same stale re- 
marks? 

Barber—How would » ***+'« ~olitics strike 
you? 
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SATAN AND HIS 


COMPANIONS 


ERSONS walking along West End Av- 
P enue, in the neighborhood of Seventy- 
second Street, are often astonished by 
the sight of a tall, fine-looking man, taking 
a promenade with a bird perched on his 
head or shoulder. The bird is a handsome 
fellow, whose brilliant plumage of black 
and yellow would attract attention any- 
where. 

These two companions are Dr. Edwin 
Fowler and Satan, his Brazilian troopial. 
Satan is the special pet of the doctor and 
his entire household. He gets his name 
not from any evil propensity of his nature, 
but merely because he wears the satanic 
colors. 

Nearly 
blocks of Dr. Fowler's home 
tan. He is a bird with a voice 
fully loud and clear, that rings out 
magyelous distinctness, especially when he 
sounds the bugle calls he has learned from 
hearing those sounded by the bugler of the 
cadet corps connected with the doctor's 
school. Every morning he may be heard 
trumpeting forth the reveille, tattoo, and 
taps so loudly and perfectly that he often 
draws a crowd upon the pavement outside. 
Satan is passionately fond of music, and 
when Dr. Fowler plays upon the organ 
Satan joins in, accompanying any tune in 
perfect time and melody. Especially is he 
delighted with Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 
When Dr. Fowler plays this air Satan finds 
a@ perch on either the head or shoulder of 
the organist, and sits there, fluttering his 
wings and his whole body quivering with 
ecstasy, until the final notes are sounded. 

Not only does Satan accompany his, mas- 
ter out upon the street, but he is allowed 
the run of the whole house while indoors. 
Every night at dinner he fiies to the table, 
struts about it, and receives a share of the 
dainties. At times a young woman dines 
with Mrs. Fowler to whom ‘Satan has 
taken the greatest fancy. While she is 
present he will pay attention to no one else. 
Her wealth of blonde hair especially has a 
great fascination for him. He loves to 
perch upon her head and pierce with his 
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long bill and dig his claws deep in the shin- | 


ing mass. He is careful, however, never 
to hurt her. 

In addition to Satan, Dr. Fowler possesses 
the largest private collection of birds in the 
city. Satan, although a member of the 
shrike family, which has a penchant for 
killing and impaling other birds on the most 
ecnvenient thorn near at hand, gets along 
well with all the inhabitants of the aviary 
except Polly, a yellow-headed Brazilian 
parrot, for whom Dr. Fowler has several 
times refused offers of a hundred dollars 
from would-be purchasers. Being rivals 
for their master's affections, Polly and the 
treopial are sworn enemies. Not long ago 
the doctor constructed a little pleasure 
porch for Satan, extending from the door 
of his cage out across the water of a large 
aquarium. The further end of the board 
rested upon a round stick, which was laid 
from one edge of the aquarium to the ether. 
Curiosity being a very prominent trait in 
Satan's character, he could not rest until 
he had found eut how this porch was con- 
structed, Standing on the edge of the 
board, he peered beneath and all around it 
until he discovered the supporting stick. 
This he tested with his beak to find out 
what it was. Loosened by this action, the 
stick suddenly rolled away and Satan 
pitched forward into the water. He man- 
aged to flutter out and lay upon the floor, 
unable to fly with wet wings, and crying 
pitifully to Dr. Fowler for sympathy. Her 
rival's misfortune so delighted Polly that 
she laughed and chattered in a fashion 
which showed her supreme enjoyment. 
Since then she and Satan haven't been on 
speaking terms. The doctor even thinks 
she knows whenever he recites the story of 
Satan's mishap and yet gloats over it. At 
all events, he says she laughs when he tells 
the story, while Satan hangs his head 
shamefacedly. 


When confined to his cage, Satan finds 
endicss amusement playing with the cord 
ef a window shade. Reaching out his long 
bill, he seizes this, draws it in between the 
wires, and twists and pulls it, winds and 
weaves it up and down and about his home. 
He cven contrives to tle it into strong, 
hard knots with that wenderful bill of his. 

In spite of Satan's predilection for killing 
smaller birds, Dr. Fowler occasionally 
takes him into his big aviary to visit the 
other birds. He knows his pet can be 
trusted to behave while in his company. 
fo Satan sits quietly upon a perch and 
watches the smal! birds lengingly, but 
never atlempts to harm them, even when 
his master is not watching him. But should 
he get in there when the master is away 
there would surely be a tragedy, for the 
instinct that makes the tribe commo.ly 
called “ butcber birds" has certainly nct 
been eradicated. 


In the Winter the smaller birds of the 
aviary eceupy a large window in Dr. 
Fowler's study. During the hot weather 
they are removed to roomier quarters in 
the school gymnasium, Here they seem to 
entirely forget they are in captivity, fly 
@bout, build their nests, and rear thelr 


INMATES OF THE LARGEST PRIVATE 
AVIARY IN NEW YORK. 


humor, and their spirit of revenge, birds 
are very much like human beings, he says. 

The aviary has about fifty inmates of 
about twenty-five different species. In- 
deed, in making his selection, the doctor 
has been limited only by the consideration 
of what birds may be trusted to live to- 
gether in peace and safety. There are gold- 
finches, two varieties of chaffinch, and the 
beautiful indigo-bunting. The most gor- 
geous of its inhabitants are two nonpareils, 
whose plumage shows every tint of the pea- 
cock's tail. With low and musical voices, 
they are gentle and tame and become pets 
at once. The loudest and most cheerful of 
songsters are a pair of bobolinks. Here are 
two fine specimens wearing the beautiful 
scarlet plumage of the Kentucky cardinals, 
a pair of which Dr. Fowler purchased im- 
mediately after reading James Lane Allen's 
charming little book of that name. Then 
there is the scarlet tanager, whose body of 
brilliant red is set off by contrast with its 
black wings and tail, and several varieties 
of Baltimore orioles, handsome in their 
black and yellow coats. 

The beebee parrakeets, the smallest vari- 
ety in existence, are the mischief makers 
of the aviary. They talk in high childish 
voices, are sly of habit, and love to play 
tricks upon the other birds. If they see 
another bird sitting Guietiy on one of the 
revolving perches they are sure to dash 
against it and set it whirling suddenly, to 
the terror Of the occupant. From the roof 
of the aviary hangs a bell, with which all 
the birds love to play. Sometimes a beebee 
spies a timid bird sitting on a perch be- 
neath the bell and quite forgetful of its 
existence. Then the mischief-maker flies 
past the bell, striking it with his feet as he 
goes, so that it rings loudly. And greatly 
he seems to enjoy the timid bird's alarm. 
The beebees are also addicted to a less 
innecent form of amusement, that of steal- 
ing upen their companions and plucking 
a tuft of feathers from them. One of the 
cardinals is just now divested of so much 
of his brilliant coat, lest in this manner, as 
to present a decidedly moth-eaten appear- 
ance, Ags the cardinal is a stately bird of 
slow habits, and often sits in apparent 
meditation, he falls an easy victim to the 
lively beebee. To be sure, he never fails to 
chase his offender and punish him severely 
—birds being quick te resent an injury—but 
the beebee never learns his lesson and is 
ever on the watch to catch the cardinal 
napping. 

A pair of Australian parrakeets, some- 
times called love birds, are also inmates 
of the aviary, and there are two of the 
Java sparrows, whose importation to this 
country has lately been. prohibited. In 
their native land they are a pest, since 
they destroy the fruit crops. In an aviary, 
however, their odd appearance, their curi- 
ous beaks, and strong markings make 
them most desirable, as do also their peace- 
able habits—a very important consideration 
in a community of birds. Linnets the doc- 
tor has found to be excellent inmates for 
an aviary, for, though dark of plumage, 
their song is beautiful. Dr. Fowler's fa- 
vorites are the Japanese robins, with their 
coats of red, brown, and gold. Besides 
being sweet songsters, they are remark- 
ably tame and intelligent. 

Bluebirds, the cut-throat, the dainty wax 
bill, and several Httle nuns from the East 
Indies are other members of Dr. Fowler's 
feathered family. Where these last got 
their name is a mystery, for they are both 
lively and brightly colored. 

A charming sight it is each day, when, 
having finished their wakening song, these 
birds, with all their wondrous variety of 
eoloring, flock together to take their morn- 
ing bath. A mirror stands near the water, 
and having splashed and plunged to their 
hearts’ content, the little creatures gather 
about it like belles. and beaus to plume 
their feathers. A mirror seems an endless 
source of pleasure to a bird, as much so 
as to a professional beauty. Before it they 
make ther toilets and admire their beauty, 
and Dr. Fowler believes there should be 
one in every aviary. Occasionally a pug- 
naciously inclined bird will think he sees 
an evemy fn his own reflection, and will 
rush behind the mirror. bent on a fight. 
Dr. Fowler has also been amused to watch 
a solitary bird gaze longingly in the glass 
and then look behind it for a supposed 
mate. Now, however, each one of his pets 
is provided with a companion .of its kind, 
so that all seem happy and contented. 

Birds are very fond of amusements. They 
love to rock on swinging perches, and a 
crowd of merry warblers will always keep 
busy the perch that turns Wke a w i, ap- 
parently never tiring of its revolutions or 
losing their heads as it spins faster and 
faster. Dr. Fowler has fastened several 
little bells upon a wheel perch of this soft. 
and finds that his birds seem to be perfect- 
ly fascinated In making them ring as they 
spin around. The only trouble with these 
provisions for the amusement. of birds in 
an aviary is that théy are kept so busy 
enjoying themselves that they have little 
ilime to sing, and even those, that are 
trained speedily forget thelr tricke. 
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a little way, tucks it firmly under his | then the discreet, brave, and magnanimous 


claw, 
length, 


and stretches down for another 

He continues to pull the string up 
and tuck it away. until the pail of water 
is within reach. In the same manner he 
also draws a little cart of grain up an 
incline into his cage whenever he is 
hungry. 

Dr, Fowler owns several bullfinches, the 
finest being so accomplished as to know 
three tunes. In order to train this bird, it 
is necessary to place him in a room with a 
bird-organ, (a kind of music box,) which 
repeats over and over the air one desires 
him to learn. Gradually the bullfinch be- 
gins to imitate it, and some among them 
after hearing the same tune for an entire 
day will whistle it perfectly, observing all 
the pauses and modulations of the music. 
It is said that a bullfinch can never remem- 
ber more than three tunes at a time. That 
has been the doctor's experience. The 
répertoire of his pet consists of an air from 
“ Faust,” a German waltz, and a German 
folk song, but he seems unable to add to it. 

Above the bullfinch in the window hangs 


ciers to be the finest of its kind in the city. 
Dr. Fowler certainly would not part with 
it at any price. Like Satan, this bird 
knows all the bugle calls by heart. He 


imitates besides every sound on the streets 


outside, from the whistling of a boy to the 
humming of an automobile as it whirls 
past. The imitation is always perfect. 


Narrow Escape for Gomez. 


PEAKING of Gen. Maximo Gomez, the 
Cuban leader, the Rey. H. C. C. Ast- 
wood, pastor of the Colored Protestant 

Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, tells this 
bit of heretofore unwritten history: 

“It was while I was United States Con- 
sul at Santo Domingo that I first learned of 
Gen, Gomez, one of the most interesting 
characters it was ever my good fortune to 
mect. 

“He is what we call in Santo Domingo a 
Banilero, born as he was in the historic 
town of Bani, on the southern coast of San- 


to Domingo, between Santo Domingo City 


and Azua. He its known throughout Santo 
Domingo as an annexationist. 
sixties, when Santo Domingo was annexed 
to Spain, threugh the intrigue of Gen. San- 
tana of Ciebo, Gomez, then a young ané 
brave soldier, allied his destinies with the 
annexationists. When the war of the res- 
toration began he took sides with the 
Spaniards instead of the patriots.. The 
patriots won, the Spaniards were forced to 
capitulate, and Gomez, with other Domini- 
cans, retired to Havana, with the title of 
Mariscai de Campo. 

“Gomez soon grew tired of Spanish rule, 
and when the ten years’ war for Cuban in- 
dependence began, under the leadership 
of Maceo and others, Gomez was one of 
the leading spirits who battled for Cuban 
independence. After the. capitulation his 
political life was one of adventure and un- 
certainty. 

“In 1887 Gomez seemingly tired of exile. 
Perhaps it was to delude the Spanish that 
he came to Santo Domingo and settled in 
the, District of Monte Christi and began the 
cultivation of tobacco in Guayabin, near 
the Haitian frontier. He became at once 
a popular idol of a large number of Do- 
minicans, which caused some political jeal- 
ousies. 

“Gen. Heureaux, who was then the Pres- 
ident of the republic, became suspicious of 
Gomez's political aspirations, and his ar- 
rest was ordered. Private advices from 
Guayabin announced that Gomez was 
aspiring to the Presidency, and an upris- 
ing was imminent to usurp the reins of the 
Government. The oppositionists began to 
be so active that Gen. Heureaux was seri- 
ously concerned, and the imprisonment 
and execution of Gomez were planned. He 
was ordered to be arrested and brought to 
the city. 

‘Being in the confidence of the Presi- 
dent, and the United States Consul being 
then the most influential Consular officer 
there, Gen. Heureaux consulted with me, 
and I advised against the movement. I 
told him that he would do a very foolish 
thing if he injured or imprisoned Gomez. 
I argued that Gomez was not thinking of 
the Presidency, and if he was afraid of him 
he should give him his passport, but never 
persecute him, because the sentiment of 
the foreign Governments would be very 
much against it. I further told him that 
I had just returned from the United States, 
where I had learned that an uprising in 
Cuba was imminent. An armed Cuban 
who had come with me had confided the 
whole matter to me, and that I had given 
him a personal letter to the President. and 
one to the Bay State Fruit Company. This 
man's mission was to confer with Gomez, 
and that if Gomez was making any warlike 
preparations it was to strike the blow at 
Spain in Cuba, and not at Santo Domingo. 

“President Heureaux took my advice. 
Gomez was brought to the city, given the 
city for his prison, and shortly after was 
given his passport. He went to Haiti, 
thence to Jamaica, and soon afterward, 
with Maceo, was leading the Cuban forces 
which brought about the condition of af- 
fairs in Cuba that led up to the present 
American domination. 

“This piece of unwritten history may be 
news to Gomez. I don’t believe he ever 
knew how near he came to imprisonment 
and death, and that but for the influence 
of the United States Consulate he never 
wotld have had a chance to fight in the 
ranks of the Cuban patriots or become the 
important personage he 
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for the purpose, and at cost: 


Gen. Gomez, in my opinion.” 


Knights Templars’ Triennial. 


URING the twenty-eighth triennial 
conclave of the Knights Templars of 
the United States at Louisville in the 

week of August 27-30 the Grand Com- 
mandery of New York is to be quartered 
in the Reed “mansion,” one of the old- 
Blue Grass sec- 
tion. Grand Recorder Arthur MacArthur, 
who in Templars’ phraseology is a Very 
Eminent Sir Knight, had charge of ar- 
ranging for the housing of his associates, 
a host of Grands and Eminents, Right Emi- 
nents, and Very Eminents. As befitted 
titles, they expected to be rovally 
lodged. But other equally Eminent fellows 
had more hustle in their make-up, and so 
Eminent Mr. MacArthur had to take what 


| he could get. 


That was the Reed, at the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Breckinridge Street, a 
part of Louisville. It is a 
three-story structure, and is 
famous as having been the 
birthplace of P. Booker Reed, Acting Mayor 
of Louisville. had a famous wine 
cellar. The cellar is there yet. Prof. Cross 
is its present occupant, but he will vacate 
it, so-that the Eminent men may stretch 
weary but Eminent legs under dining ta- 
bles which will be loaded, more or 
three times a day “ by one of the most fae 
mous of the local caterers,” says the press 
agent. The truly Eminent Louisville 
terers seem to have been engaged 


comfortable 


it once 


Ir as, 


ca- 
else- 


| where. 


Louisville expects to be able to enter- 
taf all the Eminent fellows from all over 
the country who visit it in August out 
of a fund of $100,000 that has been raised 
for the purpose. There is to be a com- 
petitive drill for prizes of $5,000, a ball, 
a show of horses, a big parade, a burgeo, 
illuminations, decorations, floral, electric, 
and bunting, and “slathers of whisky.” 

President McKinley and Rear Admiral 
Schley are expected to be present as 
Knights Templars, the first-named as a 
member of the Canton (Ohio) Commandery, 
and the latter as a member of Columbia 
Commandery of Washington. 


Police Intelligence. 

HE intelligence displayed by some desk 

Sergeants frequently excites the awe 

and wonder of the operators at Police 

Headquarters in Brooklyn, whose duty it is 

to receive reports of police happenings over 

the telephone from the various station 
houses. 4 

The other night a Sergeant in one of the 
South Brooklyn precinets was sending in a 
report about a slight accident in which a 
man was injured. The ambulance surgeon 
who attended the man had described the 
nature of his injury to the intelligent pa- 
trolman on the post, and the latter jotted 
it down in his book while returning to the 
station house. The intelligent Sergeant, 
reporting to Headquarters, described the 
man’s injuries as follows: 

“He received a precise wound of the 
alteration.” 

“A what?” 
erator. 

The Sergeant repeated the description of 
the wound. 

* Say,” said the operator, “ you don’t ex- 
pect me to enter any such fool report as 
that, do you? You'd better study the 
thing over.”’ 

The Sergeant consulted with the patrol- 
man, and then returned to the telephone. 

“I made a mistuke about that, old man,” 
he admitted to the operator. ‘‘ The officer 
says it’s a spliced wound of the abandon- 
ment. It's dead easy to get mixed on them 
medical terms, you know.” 

To the operator the thing was now 
shrouded in impenetrable darkhess. De- 
spairing of obtaining any light from the 
Sergeant or patrolman, he called up the 
ambulance surgeon at the hospital. 

“Bay, doc,’’ he asked, ‘“‘ what kind of an 
injury has that man got whom you just 
brought in?”’ 

“An incised wound of the abdomen,” ex- 
plained the surgeon. 

Pawing the air wildly and pirouetting 
like a whirling Gervish, the operator made 
for the electric fan, turned it on, and flung 
himself, timp and perspiring, back into 
his chair. 


A Corporation with a Soul. 

T seems to be certain that ere long the 
saying ‘‘Corporations have nosouls” will 
be sent into limbo. One incident to help 

the cynical remark that way developed at the 
Fifth Avenue Bank during the recent spell 
of scorching weather. While the clerks 
were sweltering in the heat some one sug- 
gested laughingly that they looked as if 
they needed the comforts of a shower bath. 
The suggestion reached the ears of Prest- 
dent Frissell and Cashier Dean. They did 
not look on it as facetious, but as sensible. 
So, shower baths were at once installed in 
the lavatory in the basement of the bank 
building, and under these the clerks were 
permitted to cool off at as frequent inter- 
vals as they chose during the superheated 
days. 

Relations between employer and em- 
ployed have always been most cordial and 
friendly at the bank, and the thoughtful- 
ness for the welfare of the clerks has been 
a frequent subject of favorable comment 
among members of the Bank Clerks’. Asso- 
ciation and similar organizations. The Fifth, . 
Avenue Bank people themselves. haven't 
had much to say about it, but the bank, 
clerks know that such things as private 
lockers, bicycle storage rooms, @ substan- . 
tial hmcheon in a room provided especially, ._ 


asked the astonished op- 
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RS. EDWIN GOULD was in town 
‘shopping on Monday, She wore 4. 
light blue butcher's linen gown. 

The skirt was plain, trailing a bit in the 
back. About eighteen inches from the 
deep hem there was a four-inch band of 
blue and white embroidery in a wheel pat- 
tern appliqued on. The Eton jacket was 
just long enough to reach the waist line 
in the back, and had a loose front extend- 
ing fully six inches below the belt in front. 
It had a deep sailor collar and revers of the 
white wheels on a blue and white back- 
ground. Mrs. Gould wore a small hat of 
light brown maline, set back -from the 
brow, and on the left side, where it turned 
off the face, were fastened two six-inch 
quills of peacock blue and green. 
--- ® - 

Mrs. Henry Sedley was seen in the sim- 
plest possible little muslin frock of black 
and white striped muslin, with black and 
white rings scattered over it. The drop 
skirt was gathered into the belt, the bot- 
tom had three three-inch ruffles two inches 
apart, headed by one-inch bias bands. The 
bodice was gathered, and the elbow sleeves 
had three-inch ruffles. Mrs, Sedley’s hat 
was a fine black straw, rolled at the sides 
and trimmed with chous of black tulle. 
She carried a parasol of black silk sprinkled 
with white polka dots of varying sizes. 

—o-— 

Mrs. Robert ‘Osborn wore on Tuesday a 
white crépe gown. The skirt had a deep 
embroidered flounce. Showing beneath this 
flounce were two side-plaited frills of crépe, 
The bodice was loose and wrinkled across 
the back and bloused very much in front, 
It had a yoke embroidered on ft, and the 
sleeves showed the embroidery. Her hat 
was fiat, rather large, black in color, and 
showed puffs and knots of white around 
the crown and under the brim. A black 
chiffon veil was worn. 

—@-—— 

Mrs. Alexander Clark wore while lunch- 
ing in the dining room of the Waldorf re- 
cently a charming blue and white foulard. 
The white took the form of cherries and 
twigs on the blue background. The skirt, 
simple and clinging, had three bands of 
navy blue ribbon on the four-inch ruffle 
that finished the edge, and was raised 
slightly on the right side to show a white 
silk foundation skirt trimmed with a num- 
ber of quarter-inch bands of navy blue rib- 
bon. The bodice had a little circular yoke 
of tucked and ruched white material, and 
bands of three-inch blue satin taffeta rib- 
bon started from the arm holes in the 
back crossed to the waist line, were 
ried around to the front and then brought 
back around the waist and tied exactly in 
the centre of the back in a short bow, the 
ends falling nearly to the floor. 


Mrs. Theodore F. 
remarkably cool and light toilet on a re- 
cent hot day. The material was white 
India silk striped with lavender in 
varying widths. The skirt, which touched 


all around and was a trifle longer in the | 


back, was fitted around the hips with nar- 
row vertical tucks five inches in depth. A 
circular flounce about sixteen inches wide 

the top with five rows of tiny tucking in 
Vandyck points—had a two-inch hem. The 
bodice, gathered a wee bit at the waist line, 
was tucked all around in Vandyck points. 
The upper. portion of the sleeves displayed 
the same _ tucked points. The sleeves 
were coat-shaped, and a band of tucking 
finished them at the wrists. A bias fold 
of the silk formed the simple belt. A short 


yoke of cream guipure lace, and a tucked | 


stock of the silk finished the waist. The 
hat worn was a tricorne shape of light 
golden brown straw, trimmed with a square 
of white silk, embroidered an inch from 
the edge in tiny black points. Each corner 
showed a pink rosebud with foliage. This 
square was s0 arranged that one of the 
points showed on either side the point 
projecting over the face, and the other two 
showed in the back. The gown, like the 
batiste worn on a previous day, had 
foundation of silk or other material. 


—?® 
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Mrs. Frederic Edey was in town last 
week. She wore while lunching at the Palm 
Garden with Mrs. Robert Osborn and Miss 
Ethel Barrymore, a frock of the palest tan 
satin foulard figured in dark brown and 
white. The trained skirt had a narrow 
flounce. The tight-fitting bodice had a 
spangled band around the throat and down 
the front. The sleeves showed puffs 
of white above the wristbands. Mrs, Edey’s 
hat was of light brown straw, faced with 
white chip and trimmed on the left brim 
with a number of small white and brown 
wings. 


coat 


Mrs. Joseph Stickney wore while in town 
Tuesday a linen frock of medium blue. The 
long skirt was plain save for two stitched 
bands, an inch wide, that ran around the 
bottom of the skirt, some twelve inches | 
from the hem, and crossed and interlaced 
fence-fashion on either side the front gore. 
The waist was tight in the back, but 
bloused well in front. A yoke was simu- 
lated by bands of the dark blue, and four 
bands of the same width ran vertically 
down the back from the yoke. In front 
there were six these bands, and they | 
extended up over the.yoke bands in picket- | 
fence points, and formed a_ semi-circle 
above the yoke proper. The hat 
Mrs. Stickney was lieht brown 


of 


worn by | 
straw, 


car- | 


Havemeyer, Jr., wore a | 
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trimmed with foliage and black velvet, with 


a knot of pale blue at the left side where 
the brim was caught up. 


roan 
Mrs, Wilbur Bloodgood was shopping in a 


skirt of pale gray cloth that escaped the’ 


ground perhaps two inches. The blouse 
was of cream silk and showed many verti- 
cal insertions of fagotting in the same 
shade. She wore a soft white linen hat, 
bound with black, trimmed with folds of 
white satin, polka-dotted in black, and an 


unusually large and fluffy white chou was_ 


placed a little to the left of the front. She 
carried a black and white striped parasol. 
aver inins 

Mrs. Frederic Gebhard lunched in the 
palm garden Friday, with Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, in a charming black and white frock. 
The material was India silk, the back- 
ground a lustrous black, and thickly scat- 
tered over it were small whité dots. At a 
short distance the effect was that of black 
swiss with embroidered white dots. The 
skirt was long, plain, and clinging, A few 
quarter-inch box plaits fitted it in the back. 
Over the hips and in front it was plain. 
The bodice, which bloused slightly in front, 
had the back laid in quarter-inch box 
plaits from the neck to the waist line. The 
box plaits also appeared in front, but just 
to the left of the centre line, where it 
closed, was inserted a band of white silk 
four inches wide, embroidered in black. 
The stock of the goods had a Httle turn- 
over collar of white mull. The close-fit- 
ting coat sleeves had the upper outside por- 
tion laid in narrow box plaits from..the 
shoulder to the wrist, where there was the 
narrowest possible backward turning band 
of white. The belt was a fitted one of 
black, and showed wide buckles of steel. 
A, rather large ehatelaine bag of black with 
heavy silver ornamentation was worn, Mrs. 
sebhard’s hat was a round. one of black 
straw, with a brim three inches wide. A 
wide ostrich plume encircled it. A veil of 
dotted black net was worn, and over it 
was a chiffon veil of bluish green. Mrs. 
Gebhard“wore white suéde gloves and car- 
ried a black coaching parasol. 


— ©— 


Mrs. Richard Irvin wore a frock of thin 
black, silky material, brocaded in a small 
pattern. The long tunic had a narrow 
ruffle of embroidered black silk crépe. The 
bodice had a cape collar formed by two 
overlapping frills of the embroidered crépe. 
There was a turnover collar of white mus- 
lin, with cuffs to match on the coat sleeves. 
The toque worn with this costume was a 
black straw, rather small, and had two 
chous of black ribbons, the larger one on 
the left of the front, the smaller on the 
right. A black chiffon veil was wound 
around it. 

—® —— 


Mrs. Charles Marshall, who dined in the 


palm garden on the same day, wore a per- 


fectly plain, straight skirt of linen in the 
natural color. The blouse was light red, 
of very fine muslin. It showed a cluster of 
tucks in the middle of the back so fine as to 


| be hardly discernible, and two narrow frills, 


lapping from left to right, closed the front. 
It did not blouse at all, but fitted the figure 
closely; a round belt of white kid was worn, 
The narrow turnover collar was of white 
muslin, tucked, and a band of creamy silk 
without ends, finished it. Mrs. Marshall's 
hat was a small Neapolitan toque in pale 
yellow and black. The yellow braid was a 
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| not pleasure drivers. 


double frill fell to the wrists. The girdle 
was fashioned by the gauging and cords, 
and a hip yoke was formed in the same 
manner, A flounce about two feet deep 
in the back. and eighteen inches in the 
front was also gauged. ‘The hat worn was 
a large, flat straw, the same shade as the 
pongee, and was simply trimmed in darker 
shades of brown. A tan veil draped it. 


er 


A charming .frock worn by one lunching 
recently at Sherry’s was made of cream 
white mohair, The drop skirt was cut to 
flare, and was finished with a hem two 
inches in width. Just above this hem a 
bias band of white liberty satin embroiderd 
in tiny black French knots was applied; 
one and a half inches above that another 
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HAT does not mean the first one that 
ever was, but the first on the morn- 
ing of July 3. The first is prac- 

tically the only one on which one can 
ride on top on a hot Summer day, but 
it does not require sitting up nights to 
make it. 

an 

The Fifth Avenue ‘bus follows the habits 
of the dwellers along the route over which 
it passes, and does not rise early. One 
may start from up town and ride down at 
7 in the morning, but no trip up town is 
made until after 8. 

It was about 8 that the first driver was 
sighted coming down through Wash- 
ington Square Park, meandering slowly 
down to Bleecker Street, where he turned 
his horses near the elevated station, rested, 
and indulged in a little conversation con- 
cerning the number of horses to be seen 
lying dead around the streets, how long 
they have been lying at particular loca- 
tions, and . what the prospects are for 
further mortality among the equines. 

Meantime the horses were being made 
ready for the return trip. Their mouths 
were sponged, they were sprinkled again 
and again, given a siwall amount of water 
to drink, and began their first trip up Fifth 
Avenue at 8:15. 
grass is still 
~extemporized 


In Washington Square the 
covered with newspapers 
mattresses in this, one of the big 
door bedchambers of New York on hot 
nights. Every here and there a man is 
stretched out, his head on the roll of news- 
papers he uses as a pillow, trying to snatch 
a last wink of sleep, for the nights are not 
restful even when sleeping on the grass. 

—@— 

Conditions reverse themselves on Fifth 
Avenue on a hot morning. The working 
people are late, and the others are early. 

There are many people driving to-day 
even between 8 and 8:30. But they are 
They are the belated 
ones who, on the 3d of July, are mak- 
ing all possible haste to get out of town 
and reach a cool spot somewhere before 
night. Every other vehicle is a cab loaded 


| with trunks, 


quarter of an inch wide, and the black in 


cord effect. Several pale pink roses with 
foliage trimmed the left side, and a few 


loops of narrow black velvet ribbon com- 
pleted it. 


——_@—_ 


Miss Ethel Barrymore was lunching at 
the Waldorf-Astoria the other day in a 
simple frock of black nun's veiling. 
skirt was long, clinging, and plain. 
Eton jacket was short all around, barely 
reaching the belt. A sailor collar of cream 
colored batiste was embroidered in small 


The | 
The | 


black rings and had an inch-wide frill of | 


the battste, from under which 
second frill of black. 
was of batiste. The hat worn was a modi- 
fied Duchess of Devonshire, black, with 
black plumes. 


peeped a 


The simple blouse } 


| breakfasting. 
| cool 


} 
While lunching in the palm garden a day | must make the early trains 


or so later Miss Barrymore wore a linen | 


gown, dark blue in shade, the skirt per- 
fectly plain, trailing a trifle, and 
with invisible plaits. 
fitting. 
the top and tapering to the waist line, and 
stitched flat in the back. The front was 
finished in the same manner. The close- 


closed 


| opening. 


fitting coat sleeve had a narrow, turned. | 


back cuff, with a quarter-inch. white 
piping. The rather low standing collar had 
a piping to match, and hooked at the side. 
A narrow belt of black satin ribbon out- 
lined a shallow V in front. The hat worn 
was small and saucer shaped, of rough, 
black straw. White silk showed in small 
puffs and chous around the crown and a 
navy blue chiffon veil was worn. 


Two charming und cool frocks seen at the 
Astoria were of linen and pongee, respect- 
ively. The. linen was light blue in color; 
the skirt was fitted by three box plaits in 
back, and these were stitched flat. 
The blouse showed the same style of plait 
in the back, and the loose front that 


| air, but the sewing women. 


| 


The bodice was tight | are not open. 


It had three box plaits, wide at | 


acmant(hionpe 
Through the open windows it can be seen 
that the men's clubs along the avenue are 
well filled even at 8:30. Here a Union 
Club man is yawning as if the previous 
night had been unrefreshing, but the 
greater number of men look cool and com- 
fortable. Only a New York man can 
look cool when the thermometer is doing 
its worst. All the men are reading their 
morning papers. The one Knickerbocker Club 
man visible stands with his back to the 
window, and is reading TH& NEW YORK 
Times. The name stands out clearly as 
one looks down upon it through the window 
from the high seats on. the ‘bus, 
a) 
At the Waldorf both men and women are 
They, too, look refreshingly 


and comfortable, even though they 
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is growing late, not far from 9, and 
many of the Fifth Avenue shops 
One where many beautiful 
creations in women’s gowns are to be seen 
in the season has a crowd of women stand- 
ing before its closed doors, waiting for the 
They are not the saleswomen, 
who are weil-dressed creatures, with long- 
skirted gowns and a somewhat superior 
This is an un- 
usual occurrence which would never hap- 
pen in the busy season, 

Here and there a mian is languidly wash- 
ing off the sidewalk and others sweeping. 
In a big jewelry shop further up the street 
the clerks can be seen lounging in chairs 
behind the counters. No customers will be 
out at that hour, they are sure. 

— 

It is here that the first passengers get on, 
Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon, and they are the 
most interesting people on the street. Mrs. 
Honeymoon is as cool as may be in a shirt 
waist, and Mr. Honeymoon wears a light 
suit and a straw hat. 

It is probable that Mr, and Mrs. Honev- 


It 
still 


‘fitted in the front, and showed ‘a two- 
‘part, It was caught together at the bust 
‘line by a silver clasp, fully five inches long, 
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ON THE FIRST ’BUS UP 
.cxg FIFTH AVENUE. sve 
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out- ; 


cut out. The Eton jacket was sligh 


ges 


placed crosswise. The blue silk mull shirt 
bloused very slightly. The jacket sleeves 
had wristbands of the satin, with a puff 
above. The hat worn was in shape @ 
broadbrimmed sailor of cream-colored 
straw, bound with black velvet, the velvet 
showing an inch and a quarter both above 
and under the brim, with heavy cream 
lace draped carelessly over it. Crossing 
quills of black were placed at the front, 
and bands of black and cream were wound 
around the crown, A cream-white and 
black-striped parasol was carried. The 
skirt when lifted disclosed a pale blue un- 
derskirt elaborately trimmed with accordion 
plaited flounces in Vandyck points trimmed 
with wide white lace. 
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moon have decided to write a book about 
New York, and one of its features will be 
“How New York can be ‘done’ on next 
to nothing a day.” They are taking the 
first step by doing Fifth Avenue on the 
‘bus. They have come down .on one ‘bus 
and will go up again on another, perhaps, 
in the meantime learning everything pos- 
sible from the driver. It is certainly 
economical, and they are liable to get 
startling features that should sell their 
book. 

“Can you tell me what house this tis, 
driver?’ begins Mr. Honeymoon in his 
search for information. 


“ Don't know, Sir,”’ says the driver curtly. 

This is at the famous. “ millionaires ” 
corner, at Fifty-seventh Street, with the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt house at one side, the 
Harry Payne Whitney house on the other, 
the C. P. Huntington house on the corner 
opposite that, @ad facing this again the 
house which once belonged to Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, now the Oelrichs house, from 
which young Willie K. Vanderbilt took his 
bride. 

How Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon would like 
to know all this, but ‘bus driver is not 
giving away information for nothing. 

“There is some people,’ he growls to 
the man beside him on the box, “ who ex- 
pects you to talk your head off, and they'll 
not give you the price of a drink.” 

“What is this building, driver?” 
Mrs. Honeymoon next, as the Plaza 
reached. 

“This building '’ may have been any one 
of the big hotels situated at that point, but 
it all one to the driver, who answers 
without turning his head: 

‘** Hotel Imperial, ma’am."’ 

To the passenger on the box he then be- 
comes communicative, imparting various 
kinds of information in a whisper, a spite 
proceeding to get even with the non-feeing 
Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon in the rear. 


asks 
is 


is 
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““ Now, this ts not fair,"’ says Mrs. Honey- 
moon, with spirit, after receiving many 
curt “ Don’t knows" to her questions, 
** We want to know what all the places are, 
and it’s all a part of the drive." 

Even a worm will turn, and this is too 
much for this particular ‘bus driver. “A 
part of the drive, is it?” he cried, with 
scorn. “ Well, and it’s not. You paid 5 
cents for your ride, and you're getting 
your 5 cents’ worth, and you're getting no 
more."’ 

But he 
that. 

“What is this building?" asked Mr. 
Honeymoon next, pointing to the Elbridge 
T. Gerry house. 

“Union League Club,” answered the 
driver, with a wink to the man beside him, 
*‘and that there,’’ as the ‘bus passed the 
big Astor mansion, “ that is an insane asy- 
lum; an insane asylum for the rich.” 

** Howard Gould's house? Oh, yes, we've 
passed that. How could you expect me to 
be going into descriptions of houses in this 
hot weather? How do I remember how it 
looked? No'’m, we haven't passed the Car- 
negie house and yvou'll not pass it on this 
street.”’ 

That is true 
Carnegie house 


was communicative after 


more 


as far as it goes, for the 
with its transplanted trees 
is at Ninetieth Street and the ‘bus turns 
off to the barn at Eighty-eighth. Mr. and 
Mrs. Honeymoon did not go to the end of 
the line. 

“Much obliged to you, driver,’ said Mr. 
Honeymoon as the two climbed down. 
“You're welcome,” answered the 
driver. ‘‘ You got what you paid for.” 
It will ccst Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon a 
quarter and another ‘bus ride if they get 

their book straight. 
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“They may go and complain if they like, 
continued the driver, “but they'll get 
laughed at for their pains. We're not sup- 
posed to talk to passengers, but if they 
care to make it worth while there ain't no 
harm done. I've traveled all over the 
world and I find nobody don’t give away 
nothin’ for nothin’,” 


‘bus 
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HOME AND 


ABROAD 


needed to celebrate the Fourth of July. 

At nearly all of the resorts there have 
been informal dances each evening and 
concerts and a general meeting of the 
neighborhood people. The house parties 
which have been given are continued until 
to-morrow, and town has somewhat the 
appearance of Sunday. It is true that the 
extreme heat, which was only tempered on 
Thursday by a northeast breeze, had the 
effect of keeping people at home or driving 
them from tewn. New York, however, has 
taken a general holiday and the Summer 
season has really begun and with much 
eclat. 


¥ would seem as if three days have been 
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Newport always leads in this matter, and 
if the promises are fulfilled there is no 
doubt of its being very gay there for the 
next two months. Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 
will do a great deal of the general enter- 
taining. She has cards cut for a dinner und 
vaudeville for Wednesday and also for a 
vaudeville and dance for the 20th. Among 
those who have already entertained or who 
are going to give something within the next 
ten days are Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Berwind, Mrs. Seth Barton French, 
Mrs. George Crocker, Mrs. W. Denison 
Hatch, and ex-Commodore and Mrs. Gerry. 
Yachting leads in popularity at Newport. 
The entertainment on the Electra on 
Thursday was charming and characteristic. 
Mrs. Drexel has given a dinner on the Sul- 
tana and Mrs. Pembroke Jones and Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll have entertained 
on the Narada and the Navahoe. The har- 
bor is crowded with yachts, and cutters 
are going to and from them and the New 
York Yacht Club landing is a constant de- 
light to the eye with its assemblages of fair 
women in pretty Summer gowns and most 
fetching headgear. 
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The suburban resorts die hard, as far as 
their seasons are concerned. People have 
staid later at Tuxedo this year than last. 
It is always very warm there in July, and 
there is a general closing of cottages be- 
fore the Fourth. This festival was cele- 
brated in the usual Tuxedo way, and the 
club and cottages were crowded. The Sev- 
enth Regiment Band gave a concert on the 
club piazza and the building was gay with 
bunting and flags of all nations, while in 
the evening there were fireworks. Among 
those who entertained at the club were 
Mr. and Mrs. James B. Haggin, who leave 
this week for Bar Harbor. Among their 
guests was the Countess Festetics. Mrs. 
Henry W. Poor also gave a dinner. The 
Poors are to go to Bar Harbor also this 
month. Among the residents in the Park 
who have not yet closed their cottages are 
Mr. and Mrs. James Brown Lord, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. De P. Foster, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern 
Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. William Kent, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Fred Tams, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
W. Munroe, and Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Vatable. 
Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., left in the early 
part of the week for town. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grenville Kane and Miss Kane will be at 
Narragansett later on. 
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There has been an extremely gay time at 
Ardsley. Thursday there were many club 
dinners, with one to Gen. Gomez, fire- 
works, and an informal dance, and last 
evening there was again informal dancing. 
The custom of dining at country clubs has 
become the fad of the hour at all the re- 
sorts except Newport. At one time, people 
used to dine at the Casino, especially on 
Sunday evenings, and for a few Sundays 
last Summer this practice was revived. 
Every club or casino in the land has its 
weekly or bi-weekly meetings, at which the 
members ‘give dinners and the evening 
winds up with a dance for the young peo- 
ple. The Rockaway Hunt Club had a simi- 
lar entertainment and fireworks, and the 
light fantastic closed the evening. Cedar- 
hurst just now Is the abiding place of the 
polo lovers, and the matches have been 
more than usually interesting, owing to the 
contest between the juvenile players for 
the club trophy. They have been very well 
attended, and during the week there have 
been many dinners given and a number of 
the cottagers have house parties. Among 
those who are at Cedarhurst this Summer 
are Mr. and Mrs. Franklin B. Lord, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. P. Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Henry Harper, who are at Lawrence, which 
is one of the chain of villages belonging to 
the colony; Mr. and Mrs, William A, 
Hazard, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest La Montagne, 
Mrs. George C. Rand, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Francke, and Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lord. 
George Gould has been at Cedarhurst this 
week, but Mrs, Gould is at Georgian Court, 


chiens 
* There were no particular club celebra- 


have entertained a great deal during the 


past month. 
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Bar Harbor had its first hop at the Kebo 
Valley Club on Thursday; Southampton fell 
in line with a celebration at the Meadow 
Club; all the hotels at Narragansett were 
opened, and each had a dance in the even- 
ing, and these were repeated last evening. 
Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane, who have 
a house party at Lenox, gave a large dis- 
play of fireworks, to which most of the 
Summer residents were asked. Among 
those in the house party are Mr. and Mrs. 
John M. Hammond, Mrs. George Bend, 
Miss Bend, and Arden Robbins. The Lenox 
colony is divided in its pleasures between 
driving, golf, bridge, and afternoon tea at 
the Mankeenac Lake Boat Club, 

— 

And again at Islip there was a dance; at 
Easthampton there was a celebration and 
the opening of the weekly hops, which will 
continue through the season. At Oyster 
Bay the regatta of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club was the main amusement 
on the programme for the Fourth, and in 
the evening there was dancing at the club- 
house, and, it is needless to say, most 
elaborate fireworks. There will be another 
dance at the clubhouse this coming Satur- 
day, when the Corinthian Yacht Club of 
Philadelphia will anchor in the harbor. The 
dances will then be continued every alter- 
nate Saturday throughout the season. 
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On the Jersey coast the season was 
opened with much éclat at Seabright and at 
Monmouth Beach. The residents on the 
Rumson Road all had house parties or 
friends stopping over the Fourth, and to- 
day many of them are entertaining. The 
coach from Pannaci's is booked for almost 
the season through. Monmouth has its 
Country Club, where there was a dance on 
the Fourth and where there will be other 
similar entertainments weekly during the 
Summer. Golf is cfeating much interest and 
the polo games on Wednesday and Satur- 
day have been very successful. Seabright 
is a place where one makes one’s own 
amusements and the club idea is not as 
matured as it is in other resorts. The 
residents on Rumson Road manage to keep 
their houses filled with guests all the time 
and are not dependent on each other for en- 
tertainment. 
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And thus at a hasty glance will be seen 
what is doing generally at the resort in the 
beginning of the season. One Summer is 
very much like another. Now and then 
some novelty is brought forward at New- 
port or Bar Harbor. Racing in the moon- 
light seems to be a pastime which has 
caught the fancy at Southampton. So far, 
Newport will be conservative this Sum- 
mer. Last year some one discovered that 
it was very jolly to go after dinner to a 
vaudeville show in one of the parks and 
forthwith it became the fashion and the 
manager's fortune was made. It has begun 
this year, and Mrs. Fish took the first 
party last week. Vaudeville is always a 
drawing card, and people like to be able 
after dinner to join in popular songs and to 
do a little vaudevilling on their own ac- 
count. This usually takes the guise of a 
cake walk, and it would seem as if that 
particular pastime would never cease to 
tire or delight. With the exception of Mrs. 
Fish’'s entertainments with vaudeville at- 
tachments, there seems to be nothing else 
planned for Newport except a promised 
housewarming at the Berwinds and another 
at the Hermann Oelrichses and a dance 
for Miss Gwendolyn Burden, who comes-out 
this Summer, and another for the Misses 
Mills, who at present are still abroad and 
Mrs. Astor's regular state dinners. That 
lady was booked to sat! yesterday from 
Liverpool. She has been passing a few days 
with her daughter, Mrs. Haig, in London. 

—_—@— 


Bostonians and New Yorkers are rusticat- 
ing on what is known as the North Shore. 
The Rev. Morgan Dix has his family at 
the Alhambra, at Pride’s Crossing. The 
German and French Embassies are at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. Mrs. Albert Joung and 
Miss Arents are also at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Denegre of New 
Orleans have arrived at their cottage with 
numerous traps and servants, and are pre- 
pared to entertain a great deal. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Chapman and Mr. H. G. Chap- 
man, Jr., are at the Hesperus, Magnolia, 


Mass. 
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A number of engagements were an- 
nounced during the week. An especially 
interesting one, announced in THE Times of 
Thursday, is that of Miss Esther Phillips 
Hoppin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, William 
Warner Hoppin, and Dr. Eugene Hillhouse 


the Society of Colonial Wars. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John Hillhouse Pool 
(Miss Boggs) of Harrison, N. Y. Miss Hop- 


Boardman is’ the daughter of the late 

Daniel F. Boardmaa, ana great-grand- 
| daughter of Marinus Willett, whose name 
| is identified with the early history of both 
| the City and State of New York. Mr. 

Hammill is the son of George Cadwalader 

Hammill of Stamford, Conn. 
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There was also announced on Tuesday the 
engagement of Miss Louise Draper, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Edgar L. Draper of Holyoke, 
Mass., and Dr. James Spottiswood Taylor, 
United States Navy. Dr. Taylor is the son 
of Dr. George B. Taylor of Rome, Italy, 
and is now stationed at Yokohama at the 
United States Naval Hospital there. 

ocenecilemeat 

Another engagement announced during 
the week was that of Miss Marion L. Ad- 
doms, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
Cc. Addoms, (Miss Mary A. Baldwin,) and 
Leonidas M. Lawson, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonidas M. Lawson, (Miss Theodo- 
sia Thornton.) 
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William K. Vanderbilt has had at the 
close of the week a large house party at 
Idle Hour, on Long Island. There have 
been all kinds of amusements, including 
the baptizing of a naphtha launch and an 
organ recital. Cof. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor are entertaining a small house party 
at Ferncliff. 

——@-— 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., 
sailed yesterday for this country. They 
will pay several country house visits before 
settling in New York, which they will hard- 
ly do before the Autumn. The Bayard Cut- 
ting place on Long Island is being made 
ready for their occupancy. Mrs. W. Bay- 
ard Cutting was Lady Sybil Cuffe. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting and Mr. and Mrs, 
Ward will not return to this country until 


Autumn. 
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Ogden Mills, Jr., was booked to sail on 
Thursday on the Champagne. As already 
stated in this column, he went abroad to 
join his mother and sisters in Paris. Mrs. 
Orden Mills has been quite ill in that city, 
but is now on the high road to recovery. It 
is possible, however, that she will not be 
able to come to Newport this Summer, or 
at least to leave Europe until quite late in 
the season. 

—- e—— 

An interesting Philadelphia wedding of 
yesterday was that of Miss Edna Harrison 
Ridge, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph B. Ridge, and George C. Thomas, Jr. 
There were no bridesmaids. Among the 
ushers were William Dinsmore of this city, 
Hazeltine Smith, Jay Cooke, 3d, and George 
Justice of Philadelphia. 
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Among those sailing next Wednesday for 
Surope is Miss Nellie Harjes of Paris. Miss 
Harjes has been visiting in New York and 
Philadelphia, and she was one of the guests 
of Mrs. Gardiner at the luncheon she gave 
to Mrs. G. W. Childs Biddle some time ago 
in this city. Miss Harjes is a member of 
the famous banking family of Paris. 

-——<O—— 

The funeral of Mrs. James Augustus 
Hamilton, which took place yesterday 
morning at St. Stephen's Church, brought 
to town a number of fashionable people. 
Mrs. Hamilton was a Miss Suffern and a 
relative of Mrs. E. N. Tailer. She was 
the widow of James Augustus Hamilton 
of the famous Revolutionary family. Mr. 
Hamilton died suddenly at the Union Club 
some years ago. Mrs. Hamilton left three 
daughters, One of these is the wife of Mr. 
Smith Hadden of Hempstead, and another, 
Miss Flizabeth Stewart Hamilton, resided 
with her mother, 

Death and illness have been busy in so- 
ciety this week, and at this writing the 
alarming condition of Pierre Lorillard, who 
is critically ill at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
is a source of much anxiety to his friends, 
Ail of Mr. Lorillard’s children are in this 
country. The death of Mrs. Potter, the 
wife of Bishop Potter, last Saturday, places 
a large family connection in mourning, as 
did also that of Mrs. Paul L. Thebaud on 
Tuesday. The cable brought the news of 
the death of Miss Margaret Lee on Thurs- 
day, at Lucerne, Switzerland. Miss Lee 
was the only daughter of Mrs. John Law- 
rence Lee of 21 West Seventeenth Street. 
Mrs. Lee was a Miss Livingston and a sis- 
ter of Henry Livingston. Miss Lee was 
only twenty-four years old and had gone 
abroad with an uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Livingston, last January. 
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The death of Mr. Charles A.- Peabody 
has also thrown a large family connection 


into mourning. The infant son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Tailer died in the middle of 
the week. Mrs, Tailer was Miss Clara 
Moss, the daughter of Cortlandt Moss, and 
the sister of Mrs. Frederick Beach. 

—_—— » 

It is still very gay in London. The wed- 
ding of Miss Cutting and Mr. Ward at the 
Oratory was the occasion of the assem- 
blage of a number of Americans who are 
abroad. As already stated, it was a ‘sur- 
prige to many of the friends of the bride to 
hear that she had been married in a Roman 
Catholic Church. The young women who 
were the bridesmaids, Miss Morton and 

represented New York's 


lish people present, but all the American 
residents turned out en masse, it would 


his stay everything will be kept quiet, or 
as much so as is consistent with his term 
of mourning. The Queen makes her usual 
visit to Denmark. 
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Among the London events of interest 
will be the musicale to be given by Mrs. 
Francis H. Leggett, 10 Brueton Street, on 
Wednesday, at which Mme. Calvé will sing. 
There will be about eighty guests. Miss 
Alberta Sturges, Mrs. Leggett’s daughter, 
has returned from a visit to Tandagaree 
Castle, in Ireland, where she has been the 
guest of the young Manchesters, who are 
passing the Summer very quietly there, 
Mrs. Leggett and Lady Cunard were the 
guests last week at a house party given by 
Lord and Lady Amherst at their country 
seat, Montreal, Sevenoaks, Kent. Among 
the guests were Lord Battersea, the Misses 
Ponsonby, Lord Dundas, W. H. Mallock, 
the novelist; Lord St. Maur, Lady Saltoun, 
Miss Probyn, Miss Nina Hill, the Hon. 
Mrs. Yorke, Sir James and Miss Blyth, 
Lord Greenock, Lord Garriock, Sir Robert 
Gresley, and Frank Dicksee, the artist. 
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The Fourth of July is generally the béte 
noire of the Ambassadors and Ministers. On 
that day a reception is always given, and as 
the invitations are very general, the crowd 
is very great. The fashionable Americans 
usually stay away on that occasion. The 
Choates had a reception at their house on 
Carlton Terrace, and over in Paris the 
Porters gave a large entertainment. There 
were dinners of students and merchants, 
but no very general celebrations. 
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The cables have brought the principal 
European social news this week. Mrs. 
Robert Goelet’s trip up the Vistula and 
the winning of the American crew at Hen- 
ley have been the principal events. In 
Paris, where the season has ended, many 
who are not yet en viligiature, pass their 
days at the Ile des Buteaux, where there 
have been various sports, Including polo, 
tennis, and races. Among the Americans 
who are seen there frequently are Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Carroll. Mrs. Arthur Paget, 
after frequent announcements, at last tore 
herself away from Paris the last week in 
June. This is the first season that she has 
not been In London. On the eve of her de- 
parture, she gave a large dinner to her 
friends. There were hardly any Americans 
present, the one notable exception being 
young Mr. Thaw of Pittsburg. Mrs. Og- 
den Goelet and Miss Goelet have been in 
Paris, but there has been no confirmation 
of the story of Mrs. Goelet’s illness. Aix 
les Bains has been most attractive to 
Americans, and Mrs. Griswold Gray and 
Miss Irvin will go there this week. Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Moller, Mr. Edwin Moller, 
and Miss Moller are to pass the Summer 
there, and Mrs. Jay and Miss Jay have 
taken rooms for the season. Mrs. Le Grand 
Benedict and Miss Le Grand Benedict were 
at Aix les Bains about ten days ago, but 
returned to Paris. Eliot Gregory was also 
at the same place. Mrs. Colgate Hoyt and 
Miss Hoyt were at Contrexville, and had’ 
returned to Paris. 
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Mrs. Almeric Paget and Miss Paget were 
at the Kaiser Hof Bad, Nauheim, last week. 
They were to pass some time there, Mrs. 
Paget taking the cure. Eugene Higgins 
has had the Varuna in dry dock at South- 
ampton, but has taken her out. It is stated 
that he will cross the ocean in her, and 
that he may be expected now any day at 
Newport, where he will pass a part of the 
Summer. The Margarita, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel, has gone to the 
Mediterranean for a short cruise. 

wa 

Other Americans in Europe on the Conti- 
nent are Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock and Cen- 
ter Hitchcock, at the Hotel Ritz, Paris; 
Henry Phipps and Miss Phipps, Hotel 
Langham, Paris; Mrs. Leverich and Miss 
Leverich, Hotel de la Tremoille, Baris; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Brevoort, Hotel Powers, 
Paris; the Misses Van Alen, Hotel Bristol, 
London; Miss Katherine Emmet, Hotel 
Bristol, London; J. A. Harriman, Claridge’s, 
London; Mr. Frank J. Otis, Claridge’s; Mr. 
J. L. Riker and party, Brown's Hotel; Mrs. 
Rutherford, Claridge’s; Mr. Rutherfurd 
Stuyvesant, Claridge’s; J. Henry Smith, 
Carlton Hotel, and George Westinghouse, 
Claridge’s, all in London. Also at the Carl- 
ton Hotel were the Duke Carracciola, 
Mme. Calvé, Mme. Bernhardt, Sir Tatton 
Sykes, Mr. and Mrs. Glyn, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. H. Hutchins, and 
Spencer EXidy. These lists were of date 
June 22, There were other names men- 
tioned, and among them Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, who when in Lon- 
don were at the Bristol, and Pierre Loril- 
lard, who was at the Carlton. 


TOLD ON A STREET CAR. 


A good evidence of how completely sec- 
tionai lines have been obliterated in New 
York business life and how completely have 
faded bitter memories of the civil war was 
given a few days since in a street-car inci- 
dent. 

When he boarded a car going down town, 

a well-known man about town met a law- 
yer whom he had known for years. In the 
course of their conversation it developed 
that the lawyer had been captured by 
Mosby's guerrillas during one of their 
raids, and that it was only by a lucky ae~ 
cident that he escaped death by hanging... 

A few hours later the same man boarded - 
a car going up town, and on it found a sec- 
ond lawyer, with whom his acquaintance . 
was of a more recent date. Impressed by 
the story of Lawyer No. 1, he recounted it 
to Lawyer No. 2, who laughed heartily, 
and then remarked: i ae rt 

“I was one of the squad detailed 
Mosby's guerrillas to hang that ‘i 
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ESCRIBING a yacht race in a newspa- 
D per, or in fact in print anywhere, is 
not at all easy. If the reader is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the terminology of 
the sport the writer may go ahead without 
any hesitation, but if the reader be a mere 
tyro, as is usually the case in a cup year, 
the writer is likely to find himself in straits. 
As yachting is a sport in which technicali- 
ties abound, it is best for the reader inter- 
ested in it to try to learn some of the more 
general terms and thus become abte to fol- 
low the story of a race with ease and com- 
fort. Let us tuke first, then, the case of a 
race of fifteen miies to windward and re- 
turn. Windward is the direction from which 
the wind blows. Every one knows that a 
wind is named according to the point from 
which it comes. A west wind comes from 
the west, and then west is to windward. 

The first business of a regatta committce 
in conducting a race is to decide what is 
exactly to windward. That being done, the 
course must be announced by means of the 
international code. This is a series of flags, 
each of which represents a letter. A signal 
book shows what the combination of letters 
means. In the New York Yacht Club code, 
for instance, all compass (direction) signals 
begin with the letter D. As soon as the 
course is determined a vessel is sent out to 
measure off the fifteen miles to windward. 
This is done by means of a log, an instru- 
ment for measuring distance on the water. 
When the measuring vessel reaches the end 
of her run she puts overboard a floating 
mark, usually consisting of a raft with a 
pole, on top of which is a globe of some 
sort. The measuring vessel herself lies off 
a short distance from the mark and shows | 
tome kind of a preconcerted signal to indi- 
cate that the mark is near her. She can 
be seen before the mark itself and serves 
as a guide to the yachts. 

When the yachts are started, it is done in 
this way: First a preparatory signal is 
given. This signay 1s the hvtsting of a flag 
or the lowering of one already hoisted. A 
whistle is blown or a gun fired to call the 
attention of the yachts to the signal. Five 
minutes later a warning signal is given, 
and five minutes after that the signal to 
start. The yachts now have two minutes to 
cross the line. This line is of course imag- 
inary. One end of it is marked by the com- 
mittee boat and the other by another boat 
or a mark of some other known sort, such 
as a lightship or a buoy. The time of a 
sloop yacht is taken as her mast passes 
across this line. If it is a schooner her 
foremast is taken. 

When yachts start off on a beat to wind- 
ward they have their sheets hauled flat. 
That is, the ropes by which sails are 
trimmed are pulled in that the sails 
make a small angle with the keel. A good 
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fore-and-aft rigged vessel will sail about 45 | 

degrees away from ‘“ dead" (immediately) 
to windward. The boom is on the side of 
the yacht opposite to windward. It makes 
no difference on which tack the yacht 
crosses the line. This is left to the judg- | 
ment of the sailing master. 
to the windward mark, racing yachts, it | 
there is plenty of open water, usally make | 
long reaches on the first tack or two, and | 
then as they near the mark they take 
*‘ hitches,’ as they are called when short, | 
till the mark is reached. If, however, two 
opponents are close together, short hitches 
are often taken all the way out, each strug 
gling to get the other into a position of dis- | 
advantage. A look at the first diagram 
will clear this matter up somewhat. The 
long perpendicular line shows the course, | 
and the arrow points in the direction in 
which the wind is blowing. Here we have | 

a wind blowing directly toward the south 

It is therefore a north wind, ! 

to windward is due north fiftcen miles. We | 

see the otf the starboard 
tack with bh om trim:med close in to her | 

en? of th 
about,” 


In going out 
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yacht going 


or bo 
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eort guacter. AC the first slreteh 
phe tacks, o: “ goc! is oftene 
culled, and iy Uicreby put on the port tack, 
go ihat her boom is now on the starboard 
quarter. When she reaches the outer mark, 
@y. she rounds the ouler side of it, for 


us it 


| 
l 


Some Points as to 
Yachting for the 
Man Who Is Not a 
Sailor. 


the rules will not permit her to go inside 
of it. As she turns she gradually gets the 


wind further and further aft>till finally it - 


blows against her starboard quarter. The 
main boom can no longer stay on that side, 
and so it is shifted over. This operation of 


shifting the boom from one side to the | 


other with the wind behind the vessel is 
called jibing, and it requires very skillful 


management in any sort of a yacht, large | 


or small. As soon after jibing around the 
outer mark as possible, the yacht sets her 
spinnaker on the side opposite to the main- 
sail, as shown at “I,"’ and steers directly 
before the wind for the home mark. 

Many persons fancy that a yacht goes 
faster before the wind than in any other 
direction, but this is not necessarily so. If 
the wind is blowing ten miles an hour, the 
yacht cannot possibly make more than 
that amount of speed. But in what yachts- 
men call a “ reach '’—that is, with the wind 
on the quarter or the beam—a vessel may 
sometimes sail faster than the wind is 
blowing. In ordinary circumstances, she 
will often sail quite as fast, but this kind 


of sailing is. not seen in a race to wind- | 


ward and return. For the purpose of bring- 
ing out the qualities of yachts in “ reach- 
ing,” the triangular race is used, and it 
is customary in all series of matches be- 
tween boats to alternate windward races 
with triangular ones. 

The’ triangular race is sailed upon a 
course ten miles on each side. The sides 
are called “ legs,’ and it is the rule that 


.~First leg of course,'G.—Mark at 
{to windward.) i end of line 
Second leg, (broad,H.—Yacht on port tack. 
reach.) il.—Yacht on starboard 
Third tack. 
abeam.) Yacht on port tack. 

.—Committe> boat on K.—Main boom 
starting linc. \I..—First mark 

o.—Mark at opposite M.—Second mark. 
end of line, N.—Yacht on 
Committee boat at reach, 
finish, O.—Yacht 

abeam. 


opposite 


leg, (wind 


with wind 


leg shall be to windward, or nearly 
so. In the second diagram the reader will 
find some of the details of a triangular 
race with a northwest wind, and the first 
leg to windward. The arrow the 
direction in which the wind is blowing. 
The yacht crosses the starting line DE on 


one 


shows 


the port tack, with her main boom on her | 


starboard quarter. She makes four tacks 
to the first mark. That is, she goes about 
four times. The word “tack” is used 
confusingly by nautical people. It is a tack 
when you go about, and you also stand on 
a tack. This vessel tacks four times, but 
she stands on five tacks, three port and 
two starboard, 

In rounding the first mark at L she does 
not bring the wind on the opposite quarter. 
As she reaches the mark on the port tack, 
she already has her boom on her starboard 
quarter, and the reader will 
angle between the first’ and second legs 
of the course that the wind on the second 
leg continues to blow against the port side 
of the boat. But now it blows against the 
quarter instead of against the bow, 
did when she was beating to windward. 
Consequently, she performs the operation 
known as lifting her sheets. That is, she 


see by 


eases them-off, letting the mainboom swing } 


further out, so as to bring it to the right 
angle to receive the wind from the 
direction. She is now on what the yachts- 
men call a ‘broad reach’’'—that 
reach with the wind on the quarter, 

When she reaches the second mark, M, 
she has to turn so far around in order to 
head for the finish that she brings 
wind so as to blow on her starboard quar- 
ter. Of course, the boom can no longer 
stay on that side, and she has no jibe. As 
she comes up to her see 


is, a 


new course we 


that the wind no longer blows against hér 


quarter, but at right angles to her course. 
In other words, she now has the wind on 


the beam. This kind of a course the yachts- | 


men 
reach. 


eall a reach also, but not a 
If the wind were forward 
beam, the course would be a 


broad 
of 
“ close reach," 
Sheets now have to be trimmed in or 
tened,"’ as it is sometimes called. This re- 
duces the angle between the boom and the 
course. A yacht will travel very fast with 
a beam wind, for the breeze 
stant and tremendous 
canvas, 

In racing to windward vachts are 
the start, at the mark, and at 
finish. Thus it is possible to find out how 
mueh heats the other in werking to 
windward and again in running, going 
before the wind is culled. in @ triangular 


exerts a con- 
pressure on her 
timed at 
outer 


ore 


ne 


broad | has this to say as to the advisability of fut- 


; ure expositions in Paris: 


| 1876, in 
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** flat- | 


| English 
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The time of a yacht over the course is 
taken from her actual second of 

the line at the start to the second of cross- 
ing at the finish, except in one case. As be- 


fore said, after the -starting signal the 


yachts have a (certain number of minutes— 
in the case of two yachts in a match two 
minutes—in which to get aeross the line. 
If either yacht crosses after the two min- 
utes have expired, she is timed from the 
end of the two minutes. Thus she loses all 
the time that elapses between the end of 
the twe minutse and the instant of her 
crossing the line. She is then said to be 
handicapped. W. J. HENDERSON. 


A COMIC OPERA MAYOR. 


HERE is the Mayor of a West Penn- 
sylvania town who certainty deserves 
the fame of a comic opera because 

of his peculiar ante-nuptial complications. 
A pretty young woman with some money 
appealed to his practical mind so strongly 
that he proposed marriage and was ac- 
cepted. Between them they bought a lot 
and built a house with their joint capital. 
They were on the eve of marriage when an- 
other pretty young lady with money of 
her own appealed to the Mayor's sentimen- 
tal heart. This time he fell hopelessly in 
love, or thought he did. He told No. 2 of 
his previous engagement, promised to 


break it off, and then became engaged to 
her. 


But Maiden No. 1 refused to release him 
from his engagement and threatened a 
breach of promise suit if he persisted in 
slighting her. Sadly he returned to No. 2, 
and announced that, 
the necessity, he would have to give her 
up. 8 

Now No. 2 wanted him herself, and so she 
threatened a suit. As he liked her the 
better of the pair, he was quite content 
to give up No. 1, even at the expense and 
notoriety of a suit. So he decided to marry 
No. 2 and move into his house. Here again 


| his plans were thwarted, for No. 1 has re- 


fused to either sell her share in their joint 
property or buy his. She has also refused 
absolutely to permit him to occupy their 
house or let any one else do so. As her 
share is just a little larger than his, she 
has the upper hand, and the Mayor is 
looking for some local Solomon to show 
him a way out of his troubles. Meanwhile 
he is a bachelor and in case he decides to 
remain one will have two breach of prom- 
ise suits to face in place of the one that 
is certain, whether he weds the 


the one with the 
and his affections. 
The librettist could have an heiress turn 


little 


up with lots of money and a desire for a | 


husband. But the luckless Mayor 
nothing of that sort on his horizon as yet. 


| FUTURE FRENCH EXPOSITIONS. 


RITING to the Paris Concordia on 
“ Object Lessons of the Exposition,” 


Mr. Louis Windmiiller of this city 


“You ask me if this 
the last exposition. I do not think 
visable to undertake another in Paris, 
cause you have attractions enough. 
Champs Elysées and 
your boulevards and theatres in Winter, 
your Spring flowers and Autumn 
draw as many strangers as you convenient- 
ly can make comfortable. 


salons in Summer, 


ally we do here. Contentment is ex- 
pressed by the cheerful faces of almost all 
the French people. 
when sauntering 


To see this happiness, 
through your strects, is 
alone worth the trouble of going there. 

‘*New York, which bears to 
relation similar to that which 
to France, has had world's fair 
1855. But we had one in 
consequence of 
largely extended. 
population 


America a 
no since 

Philadelphia in 
which -that city 
The of 


been 


was 
Chicago's 


increase 


has marvelous 


YACHTING DREAMS 


EVOLUTIONS never go backward on 
land, perhaps, but they do on water 
if the recent performance of the cup 

yachts Constitution and Columbia 
taken as a criterion. 

Hardly had their lead keels cooled when 
the cables and telegraph wires began to 
sizzle with expert opinions concerning the 
wonderful advance in yacht 
that would come to light when the yachts 
got to sailing. 

** Experiments 


may be 


with 
have resulted in 


models in Denny's 


tanks discoveries 


business of yacht bullding,” said the deep 


' sea cables. 


“ The used in 


its great 


new method framing the 

with saving of weight, 
other novel wrinkles developed by 
Herreshoff, will make Columbia look 
hummed over the wires 


and the 
‘Nat’ 
like a stakeboat,” 
from Bristol. 

And there is 
both sides of che pond. 


now an awful 


Shamrock I has repeatedly beaten 
revolutionists, and in her 
with Constitution last week Colum- 
bia showed she knew a little about dealing 
with insurgents herself. 

Rack to the dream book. 

Revoluticns are costly. Money has been 
like water on their craft 
Lipton and the New York 
Clirbh syndicate. 

‘if you can 
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spent by Sir 


Thomas 
Shanmirock JL. 
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though he deplored ; 


woman | and principal business houses; 


who jointly owns the property with him, or ' 
bundle of wealth | 


| was built 


sees | 


was or should | rehabilitating in the world. 
it ad- j 


be- | 
Your | 


; State. 
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riot ‘ near by. 
Visitors rarely ; , 


see anybody who hurries there as habitu- | 
| it to prevent good playing. 


| best 


Paris bears ; 
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cup,” 
- } 
construction 


Silence «nm } 
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Yacht : 





United. States Government, $5,000,000 by 
the municipality of St. Louis, $5,000,000. 
by the individual subscriptions of citizens 
of St. Louis, and $1,000,000 by the State 
of Missouri. A number of sites there are 
avaiable, all commanding views of the 
city, the broad Mississippi River, and the 
surrounding fertile country. St. Louis, 
founded by the French, and named after 
your saintly King, still contains many 
descendants of the French settlers. Its 
Forest Park, (ahosen as the site for the 
exposition,» one of the largest in the 
country, boasts a botanical garden of sev- 
enty-five acres. The bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi is, after the Brooklyn and Niagara 
Bridges, the finest. The city is well worth 
seeing, and doubtless will derive a lasting 
benefit from the enterprise. 

“France would do well, likewise, to as- 
sist some of her other cities by arranging 
expositions for their advantage. Her great 
commercial seaports, for instance, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, and Havre, offer mag- 
nificent sites on the Golfe de Lion, the 
mouth of the Gironde, and the British 
Channel. A well-planned world’s fair 
would make any of these famous sea 
gates attractive to vast numbers of 
strangers, who would not leave France 
without visiting Paris as well. 

“ But, leaving the interest of Paris en- 
tirely out of consideration, it is worth 
while to make sacrifices for cities which 
need assistance to insure their growth and 
prestige; it is foolish to waste money, ag 
was done in Paris, on capitals which get 
along perfectly well without exhibitions.” 


SUMMER HOTEL ATTRACTIONS. 


BROOKLYN MAN, living in the Park 

Slope section of the borough, planning 

to spend the Summer in the northern 
part of New England, recently wrote to the 
proprietor of a hotel in a small watering 
place on the Maine coast asking him for a 
brief description of the attractions of his 
place. It was several weeks before the de- 
sired description came, but when the Brook- 
lyn man had read it he had no complaint 
to make about the delay in sending it. In 
part it was as follows: 


“The Hotel Blank is situated right in the 
heart of the thriving, hustling city of Epi- 


; eac, close to the railroad depot, and in close 


proximity to all the places of amusement 
yet it is de- 
lightfully removed several miles from the 
noise and bustle of the town. The house 
nearly one hundred years ago, 
but has lost none of its original picturesque- 
ness, and, inside and out, is as charmingly 
quaint as in those olden days. The hotel is 


; thoroughly modern in every particu’ar, hav- 
| ing been remodeled, interiorly and exterior- 
+ ly. 


An extension, connected with the main 
building by a long graveled walk, has been 
built during the past Winter. The exten- 
sion has accommodations for three single 
guests or six double guests. 

“Travelers have 


this place 


pronounced the air at 
to be the most rejuvenating and 
Notwithstand.- 
The view from 
which cneircles the hotel 
on one side is dumbfounding. The hotel is 
located the highest elevation in the 
Smooth roads ascend by easy stages 
from the hotel to the tops of the high cliffs 
Near the hotel there is a golf field 
which has nine links. It is perfectly level 
and unobstructed and there are no holes in 
The table sct 
at the Hotel Biank is without exception the 
on this part of the Meat is 
served every day and fish once every week. 


ing this it is inexhaustible. 
the broad piazza 


on 


coast. 


' Our rates have been fifteen dollars a week 


for single guests and twenty-five dollars for 
double guests in the one room, but to meet 
increased demand for accommodations 


at our house we have reduced the rates to 


| seven dollars for single guests and twelve 


dollars for double guests in the one room.” 
The Brooklyn man is still thinking it over. 


AND AWAKENINGS. 


second faster, Watson,” 
sportsman to his designer, ‘‘ shovel in 
five-pound And smoke 
banks of sickened the 
Scots. 

“No will be spared to build a 
boat worthy of the honor of defending the 
suid Cemmodore Ledyard of the New 
Yacht Club to the approving mem- 
Herreshoff wept when he heard 
glorious disregard of the root of 


said the Irish 
the 
the 


canny 


notes.” 
the 


on 


Clyde 


expense 


York 
bers, and 
of this 


all evil. 


30th revolutionists, when sailing 
alone, beat steam craft with ease as they 
went reaching along at 


fair 


15 knots an hour— 
a mere incident in a day's sail stretch. The 
Erin could not hold the challenger at all, 
though the black smoke belched from the 
quivering funnel,’ the jubilant Lon- 
don cables. 


“ The 


sang 


lighthouse 
who have seen all the cup 
work say there was never a one of 
who could touch Constitution,” 
Newport wire reassuringly. 

About the latter-day 
met the so old-fashioned 
of the “ Hell hath 
like a scorned,” and out over the 
windy reaches of the wandering, ruthless 
seas Shamrock I. and Columbia took their 
revenge 

But will their revenge be lasting? ask the 
experts, who have their hands full at prea 
ent. 7 
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VAIN TINGS AT THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 


ROMPTNESS of response on the part 
P of the managers of the Pan-American 
to the call for a complete representa- 
tion of the fine arts, and readiness to over- 
come all obstacles in the qui¢kest and most 
liberal way, did not avail to meet all the 
troubles that will beset expositions. Who 
would have supposed that the stone could 
not be delivered in time to build Mr. Al- 
bright’s museum of the fine arts, and that 
a temporary building would be needed at 
the last minute? Like many another group 
at the Pan-American, the fine art group 
has had a setback, because the building 
Was not ready, but the pictures all are 
hung in the well-prgportioned galleries, the 
sculpture is in place, and one can measure 
pretty well by the objects exhibited where 
the fine arts in the United States stand at 
the beginning of the new century. 

It was doubly unfortunate that the fine 
marble building could not be built in time, 
for its position near the gateways to the 
Pan-American on the southern side, that 
turned toward Buffalo, would have given 
the fine arts a prominence never before 
held. People would have come to the Al- 
bright galleries with senses undulled by 
looking at a thousand different things. Be- 
fore seeing the triumphs of American ma- 
chinery they would have seen the triumphs 
of American painting and statuary, where- 
as now it is only the initiated, or one ren- 
dered wise by visits to many expositions, ) 
who finds where the art gallery is, until 
the greater part of the grounds has been 
examined. The new and temporary build- 
ing to harbor paintings and sculpture has 
been placed in the park near the buildings 
for States and nations, just where com- 
paratively few people are likely to come. 
Geographically speaking it lies in the an- 
tipodes with regard to the Midway, that 
part of the exposition round and through 
which the crowds swarm like flies. There 
are cogency and taste in establishing the 
home of art thus far from the madding 
crowd. And what could be prettier than 
the view from the front steps down to the 
lake, and on the park foliage round about? 
But the building stands apart from the 
currents of visitors and has to be searched 
for with the aid of maps and policemen. 

When you do find it you are repaid. The 
collection is far higher in grade, far more 
varied and interesting than that made at 
the World's Fair. It shows the American 
restlessly competing with nearly every new 
school of painting and sculpture and at- 
taining in each a high degree of excellence. 
It also shows Americans starting on inde- 
pendent lines, not copying others, but being 
themselves flattered by imitation. In many 
cases a better representation of a given 
artist might easily be imagined. The late 
George Inness has only a mediocre exhibit; 
Winstow Homer has chosen to confine his 
contributions to water colors, and is not 
represented by a single oil painting; Alex- 
ander Wyant is seen in landscapes which 
are distinctly below his highest mark. Even 
Brush and Thayer are inadequately repre- 
sented. And yet notwithstanding these 
shortcomings from a standard in all parts 
as high as it might be, the collection is a 
more comprehensive and promising exhibit 
than we have ever had before. 

In many instances the painters have their 
pictures grouped, so that we get a number 
of examples together on the same wall, 
Thus W. L. Lathrop, a landscapist who 
has been rising in favor with amateurs 
during the past five or six years, has his 
five pictures near together in Gallery B. 
Among them is his ‘‘ Winter Sunshine,” 
finely gray and unpretentious, but delight- 
ful in its truth to nature; his “ March 
Day.”’ and “ Barn Yard.”’ Or, to take a 
much more famous man, the six paintings 
ty Elihu Vedder are seen to great advan- 
tage occupying nearly the entire end of 
Gallery C. Vedder's ropy technique would 
not appear to aQvantage beside work of 
men who have defter hands and eyes better 
trained to see color. His ponderous quality 
of symbolism is free to make its effect 
when one canvas reinforces the other with- 
out being disturbed by the presence, in be- 
tween, of pictures that are merely clever in 
a technical way, but otherwise devoid of 
meaning. 


The Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg sends 
his ‘‘ Keeper of the Threshold,” and there 
are besides the ‘‘ Cumaean Sibyl”’ and the 

_“ Sphinx of the Seaside" presiding over 
wrecks and the bodies of the drowned. 
“The Enemy Sowing Tares” is a wizard 
doing wicked things; “A Sea Breeze" 
shows the nude back of a girl whose flesh 
has none of the life s6 many other Ameri- 
can painters Can simulate. Perhaps no sin- 
gle picture represents what is best in Ved- 
der’s ‘work, but the reiteration of his pe- 
culiar vein is*impressive. Vedder ought to 
have been a modeler of figures for terra 
cotta; it was unfortunate that when he 
was young there was no movement in the 
United States—or in Europe, either, for the 
‘matter of that—toward the arts and crafts. 
He would have made a capital though éc- 


of Mr. William Walton, the painter, an¢ 
also one of his best portraits of women, @ 
lady ‘‘In Black.” So it is with some of the 
neo-impressionists whose meth7v4s are not 
such as make it easy to hang their pictures 
with those who have a style less extreme. 
They are very much improved by close hang- 
ing. Childe Hassam’s seven paintings in Gal- 
lery I include the sparkling ‘* Gloucester,” 
seen from an eminence, and his “ Summer, 
which took & medal at the 
Philadelphia. J. Alden Wéir is seen in no 
less than nine canvases in the same gal- 
lery, conspicuous among which is a picture 
he may never have duplicated for beauty, 
the seated figure of a woman in sunlight 
called ‘* Am Open Book,”’ very charming in 
technique and ideal in expression. Here is 
the silver Paris medal picture by Frank W. 
Benson, “ The Sisters,’’ which took a well- 
merited prize at Pittsburg in 1899, and his 
“Children in the Woods,”’ likewise medaled 
at Paris. Here are “High Sea” and 
“Looking East, St. Ives,’’ by Edward Sim- 
mons, and “ Reflections,’ by Robert Reid, 
two marines and a nude that were greatly 
admired when first exhibited. Horatio 
Walker is represented well in Gallery I. 
His five landscapes include ‘‘ The Milk 
Yard,” a grand piece of tone like a Claude 
Lorraine; ‘‘ Plowing,” “‘ The First Gleam,” 
and ‘‘ The Wood-Chopper.”” Nine examples 
of Thomas W. Dewing are slender women 
with faces in the shadow, 
White Dress "’ and ‘‘ Lady in Green Dress,” 
and also with faces more firmly drawn, 
as in ‘The Piano’ and ‘“ Lady in Blue” 
and “ The Carnation." These pictures are 
on the same wall, but would have been bet- 
ter hung had it been possible to place them 
strictly by themselves. 

Mr. W. A. Coffin, the Director of Fine 
Arts, has shown a very commendable lib- 
erality in the selection of paintings; him- 
self a painter, he has very naturally strong 
prejudices in favor of certain technical 
methods and against others. He has not 
allowed dislike for those he scorns to stand 
in the way of their appearance here, but 
has tried to get the best examples from the 
painters themselves, or from owners of 
good specimens. In order to obtain a rep- 
resentation from the Americans who paint 
in Paris and London, he went abroad and 
secured many pictures from the Franco and 
Anglo American artists. The Munich men 
do not appear in any number; perhaps they 
were forgotten. Those in Paris and Lon- 
don cannot complain, for they have a very 
fair proportion of the thousand pictures 
on the walls. 


Whistler is represented chiefly through 
the kindness of Mr. Freer of Detroit, who 
lends ‘“ Variations in Flesh Color and 
Green—the Balcony,” girls in Japanese 
kimonos on a balcony overlooking water, 
and ‘ Southampton—Nocturne,” a dark ex- 
panse with glimmering lights, and ‘“ Bog- 
nor—Nocturne,"’ shown last Winter at the 
Montross Gallery in New York, and “ Blue 


; and Silver—Chopping Channel,” a fine lit- 


tle marine, and ‘“‘Grey and Silver—the 
Mersey.”’ The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
lends the “Head of a Blacksmith,’ and 
Col. Hecker ‘* The Music Room,” with a 
lady in a black riding habit of a by-gone 
fashion, a little girl reading and a third 
figure to the left, curious in its composi- 
tion, none of the figures having relation 
to the other. So with the Sargents, they 
are not recent work from abroad, but ex- 
amples secured from owners here. Perhaps 
the little Venetian pieces lent by Mrs. 


* Beckwith and Mr. Stanford White are the 


most satisfactory, the ‘ Venetian Bead 
Stringers” and “A Street in Venice"; but 
among the four portraits there is one of 
Sargent’s capital works, the likenesses of 
Mrs, St. Gaudens and her son, who is 
listening to a fairy story. There are also 
the double standing portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. I. N. Phelps Stokes and the half- 
lengths of Mrs. Inches and Mrs. Manson, 
known from exhibitions in New York, At 
the Royal Academy the paintings and 
sculpture by Sargent form the most inter- 
esting exhibits this year. A London-Amer- 
ican whose works are rarely seen in this 
country is Mark Fisher; he has a land- 
scape, “‘The Valley of the ‘Arun’ Of J. J. 
Shannon, who shares with Sargent a great 
popularity as a portrait painter in Eng- 
land, there is the standing portrait of his 
little daughter, lent by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and a full-length seated likeness of 
Mrs. Shannon, resplendent in. beautiful 
garments and jewels. The National Acad- 
emician, W. J. Hennessy, has been’so long 
abroad that his pictures are novelties once 
more. “ Winter Sunshine, Bordighera, 
Italy,"”" is an excellent landscape, and fine 
is ‘Study of a Corner in an Attic Studio,” 
He sends an old American landscape, 
“ Twilight on the Connecticut Shore,” and 
a good shore piece from England, “ The 
West Pier, Brighton,” together with “ Sun- 
set After Rain, Essex,” and a portrait 
sketch of a child in a red Tam o’ Shanter, 
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like “‘ Lady in’ 


dull face of the sailor and the timid yet 
appealing look of his “ steady company.” 
“The Skaters,” three-quarter lengths of 
young Hollanders, lately exhibited in Phil- 
adelphia, is now the property of the Penn- 
Sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Edward 
Dufner sends a remarkably good portrait 
of a woman with an intent expression, her 
hand below her chin, and a fine interior of 
studio with an elderly woman and a paint- 
er holding his palette and brushes, both 
pictures strong in iight and shade, and the 
iigures very living and individual. Mac- 
Ewen and Ridgway Knight, H. O. Tanner 
and Edwin L. Weeks, Henry Mosler and 
W. Gedney Bunce, Miss Mary Cassatt, 
Charles Caryl Coleman, and Frank D. Mil- 
let are in the foreign brigade; so are Eu- 
gene Vail and Julian Story and Walter 
Gay and Julius Rolshoven. John W. Alex- 
ander, the former comrade of these and at 
present at odds with some of them on mat- 
ters of artist ethics, could hardly have 
been better represented than by 
with Doll’ and “A Ray of Sunlight,” the 
fair woman with a cello, which won the 
Lippincott prize at Philadelphia in 1899. 
Here also is his large decorative composi- 
tion with two female figures called ‘ Au- 
tumn,"’ which took the new Carnegie 
Prize at the society's exhibition this Spring, 
after winning a gold medal at the Paris 
Exposition the year before. John Hum- 
phreys Johnston has ‘ Moonlight, Belle- 
Isle-sur-Mer, Brittany,” a paeeren of Mrs. 
Grant La Farge, and a woman’s figure, full 
length, called ‘‘ Lyse Naetter,” or ‘* Light 
Nights,”’ being a picture painted in Nor- 
way. Julius L. Stewart of Paris has studies 
of the nude in sunshine and _ shade, 
‘nymphs "’ who are persons unused to hav- 
ing daylight fall on their bare bodies, and 
models who hold up draperies of various 
colors in order to reflect some queer tone 
on their flesh. These are interesting ex- 
periments for a painter to make, but they 
are hardly pictures for the public, unless 
there is some useful information in a pict- 
ure which tells you how to make your 
flesh look pea-green. 

With the exception of Canada no Amer- 
iean country has sent exhibits of the fine 
arts, but there are pictures here by a Pe- 
ruvian who lives in Paris, Albert Lyngh. 
He has a tendency to sweetness of tone. 
The Canadians fill an entire gallery with 
pictures that do not differ greatly from 
work by our painters; they are more French 
than English in their methods and a num- 


-ber of their contributions are well worth 


examination, 


A painter who may be classed for the mo- 
ment among those working abroad is Henry 
Dearth, because he shows his foreign work 
after an absence of several years. He 
paints brilliant sunsets like “The Red 
Cloud, Les Andelys"’ and “ Evening in the 
Valley of the Seine,” ‘Autumn Twilight 
in Normandy,” and “‘ Harvest Time,’’ land- 
scapes of great breadth and nobility. A 
painter of night and moonrise who uses a 
rich gamut of color within those limits is 
Charles Rollo Peters. ‘ Abandoned Cor- 
ral," ‘‘By Monterey Bay,” ‘“ California 
Oaks,’ and “ The Mission of San Antonio 
de Padua” are fair specimens of his indi- 
vidual style. Frederick Ballard Williams ts 
a colorist in landscape who ventures into 
figure painting with sometimes scant re- 
gard for drawing, and with him may be 
placed A. B. Davies, whose picture of swine, 
ealled “ Place of the Mothers,"’ and idyltic 
nudes, such as ‘“‘ The Source,’ are very 
charming for tone. At the head of the im- 
aginative romanticists stands Albert Ryder. 
His ‘‘ Temple of the Mind,”’ now owned by 
Mr. R. B. Angus of.Montreal, has been se- 
cured, together with his ‘‘ Jonah,’ owned 
by Col. Wood of Oregon. Sir William Uv. 
Van Horne has sent from Montreal one of 
the later works of Ryder, ‘ Siegfried,’ a 
marvelous composition of horseman and 
Rhine maidens, gaunt oaks, and moon, 
which contains just the spirit of fairyland 
and romance that the scene at the opera 
house lacks when one of Wagner's operas 
is given. The color scheme is as impressive 
as the scene itself. ‘“ Jonah” will be an- 
other surprise. God the Father is seen in 
the clouds with the globe of the universe 
in His hand, Jonah, a bearded face, swims 
amid the rollers in front. In the middle dis- 
tance, rising on an enormous wave, is the 
ship full of fascinated onlookers, and to the 
right is leviathan about to engulf Jonah. 
The water is not so successfully treated as 
in “The Flying Dutchman,” but otherwise 
this “ Jonah" is worthy of an old Holland 
master who painted before technique had 
become the end-all and be-all of painters. 

-Comparing the home painters with these 
who reside abroad, it appears that while 
in technical qualities there is no great dif- 
ference, as many very clever handlers of 
the brush being found here as there are 
among Americans abroad, the foreign con- 
tingent is not remarkable for originality 
or imagination. Exceptions will be taken 
on the part of those who admire Whisver, 
Sargent, and Vedder, and they may be al- 
lowed. But, as a rule, the foreign Amer- 
jeans seem to be following the tendency in 
Europe to vlace method above matter. 
Imagination is a quality rare enough ever y- 
where, and our home painters do not pos- 
sess it in any too great a quantity; but 
they have more of it than. the exiles, and 
perhaps hereafter they will add to this 
side of the National art, if the public’ will 
recognize the fact that painting is a torm 
of expression like music or poetry and 
must command technique, not be the slave 
ot: the tebninnt prapem: aa tt haw so often 
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eminence is gained by work done some 
years ago, the pictures of to-day by living 
artists are sufficient to make the cm- 


parison geod. CHARLES pe KAY, 


DUTIES ON A TATTOOED MAN, 


HE question was, ‘Why does Jones 
T never take off his gloves?”’ 
“ That's easy,”’ said the Accomplished 
Liar. ‘ He's tattooed, that's why.” 

“ What did the darn fool get tattooed for, 
if he didn’t want it to show?” interrupted 
another member, 

‘‘He does want to show it, 
He's proud of it; had it done to order, in 
fact. The truth of the matter is, that he is 
under bonds to the Government not to let 
any one see it. How did that happen? Oh, 
some rumpus with the Custom House. 

“You see, Jones went’ over to Japan two 
ago, and, like the idiot he is, hunted 
up one of those Jap artists and got him- 
self tattooed. Well, a little while after 
that he struck a streak of hard luck and 
had to work his passage back to this coun- 
try. He came down the gangplank with 
nothing except the clothes on his back and 
his precious tattooing pretty. much all over 
him. For some reason the Custom House 
people were on the lookout for him. When 
he said that he didn’t have anything to de- 
clare, they searched his clothing, and at 
the end of the investigation arrested him 
for attempted smuggling. Jones was struck 
dumb. When he got back his utterance, he 
asked what he had to smuggle. 

“Works of art,’’ replied the Inspector. 

“Jones thought a minute. ‘Do you mean 
my tattooing?’ he asked. 

“* Exactly,” replied the officer. This 
made Jones red hot wherever he was tat- 
tooed. 

**Do you mean that I've got to pay 
duty on myself as a work of art—a bloom- 
ing picture?’ 

**Yes, Sir. You come under Classifica- 
tion X., Section 98. The duty on you will 
be 80 per cent. ad valorem. In your case 
it will amgunt to $30.96." 

**Do you mean to say that I am worth 
only $49.95 as an object of art?’ asked 
Jones. ‘I'm worth more than that as live 
stock.’ 

“* We took a little off the value because 
the tattooing is somewhat worn. If. you 
are worth more we'll raise it to any figure 
you declare,’ responded the customs clerk. 

“*Don’'t get sarcastic,” retorted Jones, 
getting madder. ‘This is an outrage. I 
shall not pay one cent of duty on myself, 
either as a painting, a statue, a piece of 
bric-A-brac, or any other old art object. 
What are you going to do about it?’ 

“* We shall be obliged to seize you and 
put you in the Appraiser's Stores.’ 

‘By this time Jones saw that the situa- 
tion was getting serious. He quieted down 
and started to advance arguments in his 
own behalf. 

“*Tt's a family heirloom, and is exempt 
from duty.’ 

“* Mother's om father's side?’ asked the 
officer, pityingly. 

“<It's a keepsake—personal property—has 
never left my _possession—don't intend to 
sell it,” he yelled. 

“*That won't go with us,” answered the 
Government. ‘ We let a man through last 
year on that plea, and the first thing we 
knew he was selling his tattooing in a 
museum. Then we got strict orders not to 
let any more of you fellows through.’ 


“*Do I look like a freak?’ Jones yelled, 
and his profanity was something superta- 
tive. 

“*There’s a strong family resemblance 
that way,’ was all Jones got for his trouble. 
At last Jones asked if he could have a 
lawyer, and, of course, sent for me. He 
was almost in a state of collapse, and was 
sobbing like a child. When he told me 
what the trouble was, I started out to have 
him released. After some discussion, the 
customs officials said they would let him 
out under bond not to seil or exhibit, 
*Jones—work of art—Skinu Gamo, artist.” 
The only trouble was that I did not make 
the bond read ‘ exhibit for money,’ and as 
a result Jones has to wear gloves to keep _ 
from showing the works of art on the 
back of his hands. He's getting used to it, 
however, and doesn't suffer much, though 
it grieves him to think that he’s got to 
wear gloves the rest of his life. But, say! 
You ought to see him try to play poker." 


but he can’t. 


years 


An Official Mrs. Malaprop. 


There is a certain city official, who, al- 


‘though capable enough in his business, is 


notorious for his lack of knowledge of the 
King’s English and for his fondness for big 
words. 

He came to his office one misty, muggy 
day and, noticing that the air was foul, 
called out to one of his subordinates: 

“Open that window and * putrefy’ 
air!” 

On another occasion, when called upon to 
take action for an infraction of one of the 
city ‘ordinances, he was asked where he 
got his information: 

“Oh! I got word through a unanimous 
letter that this work was being carried on 
superstitiously.”” 

Speaking of his horse, a fine trotter, 
which he drives almost daily on the Speed- 
way, he remarked: “I can’t drive out for 
some time because Jack [the horse) has a 
spasm on his off hind leg.” 

On another occasion, speaking of @ severe | 
storm in which he had been caught, a. 
said: * It was a perfect toronto.” ’ 

Once in speaking of his eee 
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By Yetes Olcott 





of the Siege 
of Paris. 

















in with a set of artists, among them 
Halstead—our Halstead, who painted 
“La Femme dau Siécle,’"" that made such 
a stir in London—and Kenyon, of whom 


only what I have here written will ever 
be known. 


He was about thirty-five or thirty-eight, 


a big, blonde, genial fellow, with always 
a pleasant word and a joke that left one 
feeling better. He was usually shabbily 
dressed. The knees of his trousers were 
shiny and baggy and his coat looked as if 
somebody had had the good of it before it 
fell to him. Occasionally he received 
money from America through the consulate 
~—it was said—when he would appear in a 
new hat or coat and with a lot of toys and 
candy for the Sylvester children. Sylvester 
had a Government appointment, and it was 
at his house that I first saw Kenyon. 
Kenyon amused us with stories about 
members of the legation, especially about 
a certain Col. Montague, a long, thin, ele- 
gant man, with a long, thin nose, and eyes 
set near together that look superciliously 
at you through gold-rimmed glasses. He 
wore his hair parted in the middle, had a 
red mustache and imperial, and a long- 
drawn-out way of speaking that was very 
English. Kenyon could take him off to 
the life. Somehow Kenyon hated him 
heartily, and nothing gave him greater sat~- 
isfaction than to tell a story at the Colo- 
nel’s expense. He had no end of ancestors 
—the good Colonel—actual ones that would 
bear examining in the clear light of day, 
and some who were to be seen only in the 
mirror at midnight over your left shoider 
or picked up in a junkshop in the shape 
of an old painting that could be safely 
labeled with a high-sounding title. 


One day the Colonel came out with a 
coat of arms; he had it engraved on his 
cards and his stationery, and Kenyon de- 
clared that it was stitched upon all his 
linen. But just as suddenly as it came it 
disappeared, and Kenyon vowed that he 
had found the Colonel's blanchisseuse pick- 
ing it out of his linen with a pin. When 
the Colonel was questioned about it, he 
merely waved his long, slim white hand, 
saying it was only a slight mistake of his 
friend, the Lion-King-at-Arms, as to the 
family—not being the family that was sup- 
posed. One day the tailor sent a package 
addressed to M. Montague, and the Colonel 
sent it back, saying that it*was not meant 
for him. When it was returned to M. le 
Colonel Montague he recognized it at once. 

Kenyon had a good natured way of telling 
these spiteful little anecdotes, seeming to 
enjoy them so thoroughly himself that you 
saw only the humor of them and forgot to 
despise the Colonel. 


I WENT to Paris to study, but I fell 


Kenyon came often to the Sylvesters. 
Sylvester was sorry for him. ‘ Everybody 
abuses him, and I’m not going to turn a 
cold shoulder on him; let him come if he 
wants to,’’ he once said to me, when we 
were discussing him; ‘‘he could make 
something of himself; he is a clever fellow, 
but he doesn’t seem to have a grain of 
ambition. I tried to make something of 
him once, but there isn't any use.” 

“Where does he live?” 

Sylvester shrugged his shoulders. “If 
you can find out, it’s more than I have 
been able to do. I rather suspect he has 
reason to keep himself out of the way. Yet 
he seems a thoroughly good fellow; per- 
haps it’s a whim of his. At any rate, I 
like him.” 

‘“‘And your wife, does she like him?” 

He looked at me for a moment before he 
answered. ‘I'm sure I don’t know,” he 
said. “I guess she likes him. Why?” 

“Nothing, only women don't always 
fancy their husbands’ friends,” said I. 
“That's the advantage of being free; you 
can please yourself.” 

I gloried openly in my freedom, a way 
we bachelors have when we are with mar- 
ried men; we act as if their lives were a 
terrible bondage that needs all our sym- 
pathy. Yet we are friends of their wives. 
I liked Mrs. Sylvester, and I flattered my- 
self that she liked me. “I knew you'd 
come to-day she would say when I 
dropped in to dinner. “I told Marie to be 
sure to have a tender gigot and caper sauce 
and one of those absurd soufflets, and here 
you are! We'll try that new case of Bor- 
deaux, too, Ned."’ And so she always made 
me feel as if I were the one person in all 
the world that she cared to see. 

What Kenyon seemed to like best was 
buying toys for ‘‘ the imps,”’ for they were 
fond of him; they shouted and dived into 
his capacious pockets and clambered all 
over him. He had a big shock of light, 
curly hair, and they would plow their 
hands through it. Sometimes he would for- 
get to arrange it, and come to the table 
with it standing on end; then, with his big 
blonde mustache, and big blue eyes, and 
being so very big altogether, he would 
much resemble one of the old Vikings. Syl- 
vester and I, who were dark and rather 
small, and little Mrs. Sylvester, too, would 
feel like nothing at all beside him. 

I did not at first notice it, but soon dis- 
covered that Mrs. Sylvester never ad- 
dressed Kenyon personally, and that often, 
though he seemed to be talking to her, he 
would be looking not at her, but at me or 
at Sylvester. Thinking I might be mis- 


taken, I watched them. I fancied once, 
when he came into the room that she grew 
pale, at another time I saw the color come 
flying into her face, and once, when he 
suddenly leaned over to speak to her—per- 
haps it was the suddenness and uncommon- 


ness of it~she started and her hand trem- 
bled so that she dropped the cup she was 
holding, at which she laughed and called 


herself stupid and complained of a lame- 
ness in her wrist. 

It was about this time that the French 
declared war against Prussia. It was very 
unexpected, and before we realized it every 
one who could had left Paris. The Sylves- 
ters staid and I too, though had we known 
all we do now we might have followed the 


good Col. Montague’s example and found 
the air of Paris bad for our health. At 
first it was rather good fun. Mrs. Sylves- 
ter declared it was like a story. She was 
a dramatic, excitable little person and en- 
joyed the situation immensely so long as 
there was nothing frightful or even uncom- 
fortable about it. We had our three meals 
a day and our paper regularly, and we 
were proud of the knowledge that the 
whole world had its eye on Paris and that 
we were a part of it. 

“I wonder if Kenyon has decamped?” 
I asked one day. I was dining with the 
Sylvesters as usual. ‘It was rather shab- 
by in him to go off without a word.” 

“That's so. I haven't seen him since the 
gates were closed."’ 

It was Sylvester who spoke. I turned to 
Mrs, Sylvester, but she had not heard, ap- 
parently. Kenyon appeared a few days 
later, merry as usual, with a pocketful of 
sugar plums, and we made him right wel- 
come, the children especially. 

Time went on. Dinners grew less boun- 
tiful. We came down to two meals a day, 
and finally were thankful for one. We 
talked about the dinners of old, the gigots 
and roasts and steaming soups until our 
mouths watered and we wondered why we 
hadn't eaten more and enjoyed more what 
we had eaten. 

Winter came on and we suffered from 
cold as well as from hunger. It ceased to 
give us any satisfaction that the eye of 
the world was upon us. Sorties were con- 
stantly being made. The gates would be 
opened, the troops would march out, and 
later they would march in again without 
having accomplished anything. Smallpox 
broke out, and the terrible hunger and 
fear made those days to be remembered in- 
deed, 

Mrs, Sylvester spent most of the time 
erying and hugging the children, saying 
that they would starve to death, all of 
them, or possibly be killed and eaten. 
Poor Sylvester grew quite desperate. He 
didn’t care for himself, he said, but he 
should have known better than to have 
allowed his family to remain. I tried to 
cheer him. He grew so thin and seemed 
so much weaker than the rest of us that 
I suspected he made his wife eat the 
greater part of his rations. I began to dis- 
like her. I saw her in a new light, always 
complaining, and even blaming Sylvester 
as if it were his faurt, 

Suddenty Kenyon disappeared. Days 
slipped into weeks, and we heard nothing 
of him. Had he caught the smallpox? Was 
he starving? Of course we had no idea 
where to look for him. He had not been 
willing to eat a mouthful in the house for 
weeks. Once when we had a chicken he hap- 
pened in, and we had tried to make him 
take a ‘“ drumstick,’”’ and, though he was 
so hungry he would not touch it. We re- 
membered this, and spoke of it pathetically 
as if he were dead. That is, Sylvester and 
I did, but Mrs. Sylvester never alluded to 
him. 

One morning Sylvester said to me: “I 
can't quite understand it, but Marie brings 
home an extra piece of meat from the 
Government station every day. She says it 
is given to her, and that is all I can get 
out of her."’ I questioned her, too, but 
she only shrugged her shoulders and said: 
“It was given to me, Monsieur.’’ Not un- 
til long afterward did we think of Ken- 
yon. 

I had come to live with the Sylvesters. 
Starving alone is harder than starving in 
company, and a joke made the food easier 
to swallow. The bread was hard and black 
and gritty, and the best that can be said of 
the soup is, that it was very wet and very 
warm. We only wished it were twice as 
much and that Kenyon were there to en- 
joy It. 

Two months elapsed, when one day I 
stumbled against the miserable slouching 
figure of a man going up the Rue Pasquier. 
I recognized Kenyon but so hollow-eyed, 
so haggard and bent that I should hardly 
have known him. 

“Where on earth have you been?” I 
cried. ‘‘ You are a fair weather friend. 
When there is a roast to be had you are 
always on hand. The Sylvesters have been 
wasting their sympathies. 

His face brightened; how thin and worn 
and white it was, but it lighted up. 

** Have they, honestly?’’ he cried. ‘ Does 
she—lo they suffer much?” 

I remembered that it had been only Syl- 
vester and myself who had been anxious, 
but I could not tell him so. 

“Doubtless they wouldn't mind seeing a 
good dinner again. We had a cat the 
other day as tender as a young rabbit—if 
you could only forget that it was a cat!” 

He laughed drearily. ‘The Colonel's 
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said. “It's all right, I suppose. Well, good 
bye; take good care of yourself, old fel- 
low.” 


“Ned will be relieved that I have seen 


you in the flesh—the skin, I mean, But 


you are coming around?” 

“Yes.” . 

I stood for a moment looking at him. 
How he disliked the Colonel! And Sylves- 
ter’s wife? It was evident there was some- 
thing between them. Could it be—? No, 


that was too ridiculous! It was good to 
have seen him again, poor fellow! though 


he looked like a walking skeleton and all 


his spirits had forsaken him. I told Syl- 
vester so 

“Why didn’t you collar him and bring 
him along with you? We could have given 
him a bite.” 


Sylvester's big heart got the better of 
him and he would have gone in search of 


Kenyon, had we not shown him the ab- 


surdity of it. 

The siege ended at last. Paris surrend- 
ered, food poured into the city—barrels of 
flour, bread, hams—good American sugar- 
cured hams—and every other thing grate- 
ful to starving people. Col. Montague came 
back, well fed and sleek and curious to 
hear about otr sufferings. Kenyon turned 
up looking better, but not yet like his old 
self, 

Immediately the Commune broke out. 
Starved, frozen and plague smitten Paris 
now clamored for the sight of blood. It 
rose up like Cadmus’s crop of warriors, 
every man against his brother—the Govern- 
ment against the people. Sylvester hung 
the American flag from his window for 
protection's sake, and kept his official pa- 
pers at hand. The day that the Versailles 
troops forced an entrance into the city 
fighting began in earnest. Barricades were 
thrown up across the streets, the women 
fought behind them as well as the men— 
and more desperately. Gradually the Com- 
munists fell back and the fighting con- 
tinued on the other side of the city. At 
night the whole sky was a-light with the 
blazing buildings. One could hear the 
cannonading and distant shouting. The 
streets near us were quiet. People in holi- 
day dress promenaded in the little park 
close by—such is Paris; even in the midst 
of the greatest horrors there is room for 
amusement. Only the fragments of bay- 
onets and the débris of the barricades told 
of the tempest that had been raging. 


e . . * * * . . 


One morning Kenyon came; it was early 
and I was not up. “ I've a favor to ask of 
you,”’ he said. 

His face was drawn and white, and I no- 
ticed the smell of powder about his clothes. 
“Don’t be a fool!”’ I said sharply. 

He started. 

““What do you mean?” he asked. 

“You have been fighting, Kenyon.” 

“Oh, yes! perhaps; we!l, what I was go- 
ing to say, is this, if you shouldn't hear of 
me again—such things happen, you know 
I want you to do me a favor. Burn this 
package, please—this one is for you.” 

I had slipped into my trousers and sat 
on the edge of the bed, and he stood in 
front of me as he spoke, with a dreary, 
heartless laugh, as he had laughed that 
day on the rue Pasquier. 

I grasped his hand. 

“Don't be a fool, Kenyon. What's the 
use of it?” 

“What's the use of anything? My life 
hasn’t been renowned for its usefulness. 
The cause is good—poor devils—and that's 
something in its favor. I’ve done worse 
things in my time. Don’t forget what I 
have asked you—that'’s all.” 

“Stay and see Sylvester and the children 
—and Mrs. Sylvester,”’ I added. 

He was moving toward the door. All at 
once he came back and took both my hands: 
it seemed as if he would speak, but he 
dropped them and turned away again with- 
out a word. The door closed upon him. 

Jelow in the street I could hear that ter- 
rible bloodcurdling ‘“ Marseillaise"’; sud- 
denly another voice took it up—a voice 
that had laughed and joked with us, and 
that we had grown to love—it sounded 
fainter and fainter, and finally died away 
in the distance. 

I could mot tell Sylvester that I had seen 
Kenyon. There was something sacred in 
such a parting at such a time. In those 
days no man's life was safe. Mrs. Sylvester 
bore it well; better than she had done the 
siege. It did not affect her comfort per- 
sonally, and she did not appreciate the 
danger we were in. 


After a long and terrible struggie the 
Government gained possession of the city, 
and the massacre began. Barricade after 
barricade was taken, and the men—old men, 
young men, and boys—their hands tied be. 
hind their backs, were driven off to be 
mowed down by the mitrailleuse, in the 
next street perhaps. 

Turning past the Musée de Cluny one 
morning I came suddenly on a number of 
prisoners hemmed in by a company of Lan- 
clers. There were thirty or forty, some in 
their shirt sleeves, with handkerchiefs 
knotted loosely around their bare throats, 
most of them with their clothes torn; 
there were faces fierce and defiant, faces 
stolid and indifferent—one old man with 
white hair passed close to me. He was 
barefooted, the tears streamed down hiz 
cheeks, and he seemed to be praying. Tied 
to him was a boy. He was lame, and 
swore and cursed from pain as he limped 
along. Last of all came a poor fellow with 
an empty sleeve. Unconsclously my eye 
rested upon the man fastened to him—a tall, 
powerful man without coat or hat; the sun 
shone upon the uncovered head dropped on 
his breast. As he came opposite me he 
lifted it—it was Kenyon! 

There was no terror in his white face, 
only stern determination. He looked at me 



















passed by leaving me standing like one not 
yet aroused from a dream. 


It was several days before I could collect 
myself sufficiently to fulfill Kenyon’s wish. 
I brought out the two packages. They were 


not labeled, and being much of a size and 


tied alike with red tape, I was at a loss 


which to open. Should I burn both? I hesi- 


tated. Finally I cut the string of one. The 
package gave way; a number of ietters and 
a picture fell out upon the table—the paint- 
ed picture of Mrs. Sylvester. The mouth 
was firmer and sweeter, and in the eyes I 


read the love of the man who had put into 
the face dearest to him all his own pas- 


slonate nature, The letters were in her un- 


certain, angular hand. They were ad- 
dressed to Charles Montague! 

I gathered them up to put them into the 
fire, and in doing so a paper slipped out. I 
recognized Col. Montague’s dashing hand, 
and unconscicusly my eye ran over the 
page. 

“The result of your hot temper reflects 
upon your whole family. The woman was 


not worth it; she married a man named Syl- 
vester. I suppose you know the man you 
shot died immediately. You had better keep 
out of the way. As to myself, being your 
brother, it would be quite as well if you 
ceased to know me. In my position to be 
connected with a —." 

It was an ugly word, not a word to be 
linked with the name of one like Kenyon. 

So at last I had learned the secret of my 
friend's life. He had not known how to 
live, perhaps, but he had known how to die, 
and he had known, too, how to make others 
love him. I threw the letters into the fire 
and watched them slowly change to white 
ashes. 


WHERE HOME IS. 


I was the up-town Philanthropist who 





said to his friend of the Settlement: 

“TI hold that your tenement dweller is 
such only through force of circumstances. 
He has been thrown here, so to speak. 
But one place is as good as another to 
him.” 

“Perhaps you don’t quite understand,” 
said the District Worker. ‘‘ One is apt to 
forget that human nature is pretty much 
the same all over.” 

“No. Filial affection, for instance, I 
grant you, exists here. There is the love 
of the father for his children, of the wife 
for the husband. But do you find the love 
for old associations? No. How can it 
exist? Your tenement dweller can't afford 
to wax sentimental. Suppose he develops 
a fondness for the two rooms that he occu- 
pies. Weil, he'll have his heart strings 
wrung pretty likely, the first hard Winter. 
The money goes and the dispossess notice 
comes in. And mighty glad to move from 
the district he would be if he had the 
chance.”’ 

**Yes,”” responds the Worker, with fine 
sarcasm, “that’s the reason our quarter 
has more souls than any other in the city.” 

Through the air, heavy and hot with the 
crowded humanity, comes a thin, attenu- 
ated melody, so thin, in fact, that it ought 
rather to be called the ghost of a tune. 

“The bloke’s got an accordion,’ is the 
comment from a boy in the court below. 

**Sounds more like a French harp,’ says 
another. 

“ Well, anyhow, ‘tain't a drum,” ventures 
a third. 

Then they stop to listen. The thin strain 
resolves itself intu something like an air. 
All ears await its recognition. But the 
musician seems, for the time being, satis- 
fied with merely making some kind of a 
sound, After a few notes there is a repeti- 
tion. Again and again the listeners hear 
the same wheezing treble, then a few notes 
of the bass. With disappointment comes 
indignation. 

“Say, you,’’ comes from a rear window, 
* dontcher tink people ever want to 
sleep?"’ If the player hears he pays no at- 
tention to the interruption. He is still 
grinding out sound. 

The little sausage maker on the top floor 
adds his voice to the protests hurled from 
half a dozen throats. 

“Zum Teufel!’’ he shouts, “ vat is dose 
noise? You don’t goin’ to blay all night, 
iss it?”’ 

Still) no pause on the part of the musi- 
cian. The same-bars are being repeated 
for at least the hundredth time, and they 
are gradually developing into something in- 
telligible. 

Then a baby’s shriek shuts out the sound. 
Two cats begin to yow) on a near-by fence. 
From the street arose the mingled midnight 
noises of the city. A horsecar jingles 
along and a truck clatters past, the horse’s 
hoofs awakening hollow echoes from the 
stones. A belated roisterer in front of the 
saloon on the corner adds his voice to the 
general clamor in a maudlin song. The 
musician seems baffled, 

But the cats cease to howl. The reveler 
has passed through the side door for “ just 
one more,”’ and the truck is far away down 
the street. 

“Ach! doss is someding like idt. Listen, 
Minna.” He nudges his drowsy spouse, 
who shakes her head sleepily. 

“Ya, ya, schén! schén!” 

“Say, dat’s de tune dat makes me git @ 
frog in me troat,’’ comments the boy in the 
court, 

And into the still night air, from the 
stifling room of the tenement, floats the 
sound of the concertina, now clear and dis- 
tinct, resolving itself into the familiar 
etrain, ‘‘ There's no place like home.” 
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Philosophy 


as the Delightful old Vaga- 
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66 OW as to votin’ early,’’ Old ‘Bi 
was wont to philosophize, “ you 
don’t do yourself justice if you 

vote early. The minute you put your vote 

in at town meetin’ you're of no further ac- 
count as a feller-citizen. Maybe there 
might be half a dozen or more candidates 
wantin’ to be constable, 'n’ pathmaster, 

'n’ this, that, 'n’ the other thing, ’n’ so, as 

long as you hain’t voted, every one of ’em 

*ll be shakin’ hands with you, ’n’ callin’ you 
Uncle ’Biram, 'n’' askin’ you how you be, 

‘n’ how your family is, as if they was so 

eager to hear that they could hardly wait 

fer you to tell ’em, 'n’ urgin’ you to come 
in 'n’ take a leetle somethin’, every whip- 
stitch or so. But the minute you put your 

vote in you hain't nobody but Old ’Bi, ’n’ 

your opinion ain’t worth two shucks. No, 

Sir, I tell you! If you want to stand 'way 
up in the estimation of your feller-citizens, 
*n’ to have ‘em anxious about your welfare 
from sun-up till sun-down on town-meetin’ 
day, don’t vote early!” 

Many a quaint and original character 
vame and went, and spent his pleasant and 
pleasing hour of an evening or a stormy 
day at the Old Buckhorn Tavern, that rare 
backwoods hostelry of the ancient time— 
last of the famous wayside inns that had 
brought cheer and comfort to the traveler 
or sojourner in the days when the rumbling 
Stage-coach creaked and jolted over the 
weary miles of hilly turnpike. 

————when at morn, 

As winding round by yon old mill, 

‘he driver blew his mellow horn, 

And echo answered from the hill, 
before the railroads came and forced the 
coach aside to rust and ruin, and the aban- 
doned turnpike grew choked with brush, 
and well-nigh impassable from long neglect. 
But among all the odd characters that en- 
livened thé whilom hour at the Buckhorn 
none was to be compared to Old ’Bi. 

Rare Old 'Bi! ‘He had been Old 'Bi so long 
that it was only tradition that his name 
was Abiram Steele, and that he had come 
from somewhere ‘‘ down country” in the 
sBtage-coach days, planted himself in the 
Buckhorn district, where he hunted and 
fished, worked in the lumber woods when 
so disposed, and rollicked and roystered 
at the Buckhorn Tavern with a robust hu- 
mor and a ready wit that brought him a lo- 
cal fame and popularity for which better 
accomplishments have appealed in vaiti. 

But he never would have come to be the 
Old ‘Bi that he was if Old Maid Peggy 
Giles, lame, sharp-featured, distressingly 
thin—‘‘ somethin’ like an ash saplin’ as to 
figger,"’ "Bi was once heard to remark in 
referring to Peggy—and overshrewish with- 
al, but with a little house and gardcu of 
her own and an inherited income of $300 
a year, had not fixed her heart on lively 
Abiram Steele at the height of his popular- 
ity in the Buckhorn district. Abiram did 
not resent it. Not he. He married Peggy; 
at once sat down with good fortune, turned 
his face coldly away. from even casual 
work from that day forward, and roamed 
with his gun and his rod, content with such 
bounty as Peggy bestowed upon him, mind- 
ing her restless tongue no more than he 
minded the scolding of the red squirrels 
when he was afield. Thus in time he grew 
to be Old 'Bi—shiftless, unreliable, save as 
to his knowledge of the woods and strea:ns 
and the things that lived and moved there- 
in; his chief ambition a dram at the tavern, 
and his dearest plan in life one that insured 
him his ambition at no cost to himself 
either in money down or service rendered; 
unabashed by rebuff; morally unconcerned 
that he had no credit, but physically de- 
Ploring its inconvenience; with an unfail- 
ing humor, a ready wit, a poetic fancy, a 
quaint philosophy, and an imagination so 
elastic and a gift for exercising it so un- 
bounded that even in its art it was some- 
times appalling; never a frown on his face; 
a quip and a quirk and a laugh ever ready 
to his lips; care to him but a phantom— 
rare, delightful vagabond was Old ’Bi! 

* Business!’ Old "Bi philosophized once 
upon a time. ‘ Don’t talk to me about busti- 
ness! What is business? Business, the 
way I've see the workin’ of it, is jest a 
findin’ out that your neighbor has got a 
dollar, ’n’ then a-layin’ awake o’ nights 
thinkin’ up how you'm goin’ to git that 
dollar away from him without it’s costin’ 
you anythin’ but the trouble, ‘n’ then 
makin’ him pay for that!” 

Such a reprehensible philosopher was 
Old ‘Bi! 


Sly rascal though he was, Old ’Bi did not 
know, one day when I left the Buckhorn 
to try the trout in the cree 


bond Saw Them. 
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astonishment at seeing me was delicious. 

A big and lusty trout had risen to my 
fly. It was a long cast away, where the 
foam-flecked water eddied back to give 
a parting caress to the mossy rock it had 
kissed in passing, and snap! the fly-snell, 
frayed, perhaps, had parted, freeing the 
coveted prize, and nettling me. So I had 
thrown myself on the grassy bank to 
smoke and let my temper down, and it 
was while I lay thus that Old 'Bi came 
upon me from behind an alder clump. 

“Why, ’Bi!’’ I exclaimed. ‘ You here, 
too! What luck?” 

“What luck?” he replied, flopping down 
on the bank after he recovered from his 
assumed surprise at seeing me. ‘ Miser’- 
blest kind! I sat on the Buckhorn stoop 
more th’n an hour this mornin’, with my 
throat well-nigh parched, waitin’ fer a 
good Samaritan to come along 'n’ moisten 
it. Ephra’m Bender come drivin’ up with 
his ox team, 'n’ I was hopin’-like till he 
told me that he had sold his hoop-poles, 
but had took it out in pork ’n’ things, ‘stid 
o’ gash, ’n’ I know'd that he didn’t have 
no money to put in circulation for the good 
of his feller men, 'n’.I was ruther glad 
when he went whoa-geein’ 'n’ hawin' away 
with his oxen, ‘cause I had a dime in my 
pocket that I was dependin’ on, if the 
worst come to the worst. I sot a spell 
longer, 'n’ was beginnin’ to think the worst 
had come, when EvanderShaw come along. 

“*T know’d that Evander was a candidate 
fer Sheriff ag'in Jonas Snively ‘n’ Sam 
Kinkler, 'n’ I was glad to see him, 'n’ told 
him -he was wise to be startin’ in early 
with his ‘lectioneerin’, so's to git ahead o’ 
t'other fellers—ketchin’ the early worm, as 
it were, I said—though I told him that it 
wa'n't necessary fer him to come ‘n’ 
‘lectioneer us folks, ‘cause we was all 
goin’ fer him, 'n’ that Jonas hadn't better 
come round here tryin’ to git any votes, 
or we'd send him a flyin’, with a flea in his 
ear. I was all ready fer the expected 
moistenin’, when Evander said that the 
fact o' the matter was that him 'n’ Jonas 
had had a conference ‘n’ that he had 
hauled off o’ the track in favor o' Jonas, 
‘n' wa'nt ‘lectioneerin’. Then Evander 
passed on his way whistlin’, jest as if I 
wa'nt settin’ there with my throat puck- 
ered like as if it was a puddin’ bag with 
the string drawed tight. 

“The worst had come to the worst now, 
fer certain,.’n’ I got up ’n’ went in ‘n’ 
told 'Zeke’l, the landlord, to put plenty 0’ 
sugar and tanzy in it, 'n’ I laid my dime on 
the bar so’s that he could see I meant it. 
While 'Zek’el was fixin’ the moistenin’ he 
picked up my dime ’n’ looked at it, ’n’ then 
shoved it back to me ‘'n’ sot the moistenin’ 
back on the shelf. There was a hole in 
that dime as big as a buckshot, I do de- 
clare, 'n’ I'd jest like to know who could 
‘a’ put it off on to Peggy! Knowin’ that 
'Zek’el had peculiar idees ag’in settin’ me 
out things 'n’ waitin’ ’til I come to-morrow, 
I was walkin’ out discosolit ‘n’ chokin’, 
when who should come in but Jonas 
Snively. 

“TI was glad to see him, 'n’ called him 
Sheriff, ‘n’ told him that I'd jest been 
congratulatin’ Evander on his wisdom in 
drawin’ off, ’cause he hadn't no more show 
ag’in Jonas, I said, than feather 'd have 
in a gale o’ wind; 'n’ I told Jonas we was 
all fer him here to a man. I was actually 
on my way back to let Jonas moisten me, 
when he sort o’ grinned ‘n’ said he was 
tremendous glad to hear that we was aill 
fer him, ‘cause he wouldn't have to waste 
no time ‘lecktioneerin’ us, but could go 
right on to the Bear Swamp deestric’, 
which wa'n’ so certain! 

“°N’ he went, ’n’ I jes’ grabbed my fish- 
pole 'n’ cut for the brook to get Peggy a 
mess of trout, thinkin’ that maybe she 
“might—well, consarn it all! That's’ the 
kind o’ luck I been havin’.” 

Just a scheme against that flask he knew 
I had as well as he knew he had come to 
the creek by another way and lain in wait 
for me behind the alder clump—this merry 
tale of disappointments that had never 
come nigh him, tlie sly old rascal! 

“ But I meant what luck with the trout, 
Bi,” said I, taking the flask out and plac- 
ing it on the grass by his side. And his 
amazement, one would have sworn, knew 
no bounds. : 

“What!” he exclaimed, sitting up and 
reaching for the flask. “This ain’t—this 
ain’t—why, merciful man! you don’t mean 
to tell me that you—pshaw! it can’t be that 
it’s—why, I do declare! Who'd ever a’ thunk 
th’t—weil, well, well!—why, it is, as sure as 
guns!” 

With the twinkle In his eye, and a wicked 


nd 


feller, 'n’ it'll be jes’ like him to come up 
to ev'rything you offer him ‘n’ take it 
’thout your ever gittin’ a holt on to him, 

“Arter while mebbe you'll run out of in- 
ducements to ofier, 'n’ while you’re gone to 
dig some more, along comes another chap 
’n puts*in a bid fer that trout, That chap, 
mebbe, is a leetle bit smarter’n you be, ’n’ 
when you come back you find that the trout 
has jumped at his offer, ’n’ that the feller 
has got a holt on to him, ’n’ after all that 
you've ben puttin’ up fer him you're left 
out in the cold. Hain’t you never heern 0’ 
politicians treatin’ folks jes’ that way? 'N’ 
then, gg’in, the feller that’s got the holt on 
the trout ‘Il hey a chance to see how much 
like a politician it is, ef he don’t look out, 
'n’ he wants to be keepin’ his eye open, fer 
jest while he’s workin’ the trout fer all he’s 
worth, ‘n’ countin’ on it big, all of a sud- 
jent it'll give a flop, ’n’ the feller ‘ll find 
that his holt is gone, 'n’ the trout is ready 
to lay fer some un elses offers. Jest like 
politicians, trout is. Everlastin’ly on th’ 
flop! But there's one thing th’t trout don’t 
take after politicians in; not a bit. W’en 
ev'rythin’s bright 'n’ clear around you, 'n’ 
no sign of a cloud anywheres threatenin’ 
you, then the politicians ‘ll flock around 
you like flies ‘round the ‘laser cup, ’n’ 
there ain’t nothin’ they won't be willin’ to 
do to help you along. But let the clouds 
come ‘n’ settle on to you, 'n’ the sun git 
hid away, so to speak, 'n’ you call on some 
o’ them politicians—where be they? That's 
the question. Where be they? Scarcer th’'n 
fur on a catfish! 


“'N’ there’s where trout differs from 
politicians. You don’t see no trout foolin’ 
‘round when it’s bright 'n’ clear, but w’en 
it’s cloudy, ‘’n’ mebbe agoin’ to rain, ‘n’ 
vou can't see no bottom in th’ creek, even 
if it ain't no more’n three inches deep; 
then they'll gether round, ‘n’' won't be 
back’rds in findin’ out what you’re wantin’ 
of 'em. 

“"N’ now, if you'll jest git up ‘n’ tosst 
your fly up yender, so it'll drop right by 
the side o’ that ol’ log that’s half sunk 
where the water whirls away from it “n’ 
gits deeper, you'll more'n likely git another 
helt-on the big trout that took your hook 
a while ago, down by yon rock. They al- 
ways run up-stream after you nip ‘em 
once, 'n’ that un’s layin'»by that ol’ log 
now, I'll bet on it, “w’ has fergot all ‘about 
that hook bein’ in his jaw. You-throw'd 
your fly’ too fur, anyhow, ‘'n' give the ol’ 
chap too much leverage. Jes’ drop it ‘up 
yender by that logside wunst, 'n’ then ef 
you handle him right, you'll hev him in 
your basket yit.” 

I glanced slyly at Old 'Bi and smiled. 

“You said you were fishing a quarter of 
a mile down the creek, 'Bi,” said I. “* How 
did you know I lost that big trout?” 

The conscienceless old genius 
winced. 


“TI heerd your snell snap,” he replied, 
lying back on the grass and gazing up at 
the sky. ‘Sound kin carry like sixty in 
them quiet woods, I tell you.” 


never 


Tying on a new fly, I cast it where Old 
"Bi had advised. Flash! Whizz! Old 'Bi 
was on his feet instantly and at my side. 

“That's him!"’ he cried. ‘ You've got 
him! Your fly is in his jaw! Give him 
line! Keep him away from that ol’ root 
there on t’other side o’ th’ creck! Keep 
him away! There! That's it! K@ep cool, 
now! Whew! See him come out o' the 
water! He's a beauty ‘'n’ no mistake! 
Favor him! Favor him! There he goes 
like a steam engine! Give him line! Hol’ 
on; hol’ on! Stiddy! Back he comes! Reel 
in! Don't hold your rod. so _ low! 
Straighten it up! Straighten it up! There! 
Now let him worry aw’ile in that deep 
hole. Keep him head on, though! He’s a 
game un, but you've got him! He's 
whipped. He'll foller your line now, as 
you reel him in. Gentle, though, fer he'll 
give another kick ‘'n’ a plunge w’en he 
sees you. There he comes! Where's your 
net? Aha! He's your’n! 'N’ look! There's 
your t’other hook stickin’ in his jaw! 
Didn't I tell you so? Um'um! Jes’ smell 
the flavor of him! Nothin’ like that grows 
on tree or shrub, nor kin you make it 
with the balm of a thous’n’ flowers! well 
—unless—exceptin’' it mowt be ''— 


Which qualification referred to what was 
left in my flask, which Old ‘Bi was dnce 
more inspecting, and lying on his back 
again in the grass, he soliloquized, almost 
in a murmur: 


“Seems like I was jest monarch of all I 
surveyed! Yender’s the sky ez blue ez blue 
kin be, ‘cept fer a fleecy cloud scuddin’ 
‘erosst it now 'n’ then. 'N’ there's the swal- 
lers flittin’ here ’n’ there, ’n’ high 'n’ low, 
‘n’ never restin’. ‘N’ yender’s the brown 
throsher gushin’ music in the bushes over 
there by th’ ol’ stone wall th't keeps the 
medder from the woods—th’ medder, stretch- 
in’ away so fresh ‘n’ green, with the cows 
standin’ in bunches under the trees, with 
their eyes shet, ’n’ their breath sweeter yit 
than th’ clover that th’ bees is suckin’. 'N’ 
here's the brook singin’ along outen the val- 
ley, hidin’ here 'n’ there amongst the ald- 
ers, 'n’ then jumpin’ out ag’in, laughin’ like 
a child playin’ peek-a-boo, ‘n’ by-'n’-by 
goin’ off b’itself in the deep woods yender, 
‘n’ never comin’ back no more! I see ’em 
all, ‘n’ T love ’em all, ’n’ seems to me as if 
they must all be mine!— 

“ Hullo!" and Old ‘Bi roused up as from 
a reverie. “ Jumpin’ Juniper! This won't 
do fer me! I must be goin, ’n’ goin’ quick, 
fer Peggy ‘li be expectin’ me fer the 
chores!” 

. And with a wink and a grin he rose, 
picked up his rod, and sauntered away. 
Peggy's chores! If had ever waited 


’ 


« 
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her chores "’ long ' 
Uadone! 


ing over the hill, bellowing the refrain of 
the old-time woodsman’s song: 

A-lgmbectay’ we'll go! "N’ we'll chase the buck 
We'll youm the wild woods over as a-lumberin’ 

.we go! 

Rare old "Bi! When he passed away the 
light went out in the Buckhorn district, and 
life even at the Old Buckhorn seemed 
scarcely werth the. living. Men good and 
useful in their day and generation have 
come and gone there and thereabout, before 
and since Old ’Bi; but they have lain for- 
gotten in their mold these years and years; 
yet the memory of Old ’Bi is green to this 
day, such was the quality even of his vaga- 
bondage—delightful old reprobate that he 
was! Old 'Bi! 


“The Kangaroo Start.” 


F the hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons who witness college or other 
athletic sports, probably not one in 

a hundred thousand persons knows how the 
peculiar crouching, or “‘ kangaroo,"’ start of 
the sprinters originated. 

Eleven years ago every sprinter stood up 
to the mark with one arm extended. At 
the crack of the pistol he brought his arm 
down hard and leaped forward. This start 
was considered the proper thing. Now not 
one sprinter in a score uses this method. 
Instead they crouch with hands as well as 
feet upon the ground. This start was dis- 
covered by accident in May, 1890, by 
Tommy" Lee, at that time one of the 
crack sprinters of the New York Athletic 
Club. Soon afterward he became the 
champion of the world, and several of his 
records made in Canada still stand as rec- 
ords of that country. 

One Sunday in May of the year named 
Lee and a number of sprinters and middle- 
distance men were limbering up on the 
grass at Travers Island from the effects of 
a hard Saturday’s racing. Lee was so 
much faster at getting away that there 
was no fun in the short dashes for the 
other men. So Lee, who was a fellow of 
much originality as well as the life of the 
Travers Island training camp, said he 
would handicap himself. With this object 
in view he got down on his hands and 
knees, then on his toes and knees, and 
finally he struck on the start as now used. 

This proved to be anything but a handi- 
cap. Lee got away quicker than- before, 
gaining yards on his companions in several 
instances, The next day he showed his 
start to George Goldie, then the club's 
coach, and proved to him that the new 
start was better than the old. After a 
week of practice Lee tried the start for 
the first time in public. The N. Y¥. A. C. 
men bet on him, and when he lost they 
jeered at him for his “ fool dog start,” and 
laid his defeat to it. Lee, however, says, 
“I was beat because I could not run fast 
enough, and but for the start would have 
been beaten worse.” 

A month afterward, on June 28, 1890, Lee 
proved the efficacy of his start by defeat- 
ing Fred Westing for the Eastern cham- 
pionship in a 220-yard dash at Staten Isl- 
land. This was the first championship ever 
won with the start. At that time Westing 
was the champion of America, Canada, and 
England, so practically the champion of 
the world. He was noted for the quickness 
of his starts, yet with his ‘ fool dog” or 
“kangaroo” start Lee got away at least 
two yards ahead of him. Westing’s efforts 
to catch the N. Y. A. C. man “ pulled his 
cork” in the parlance of the cinder path, 
and Lee beat him after a desperate finish. 

In 1892 the value of the start was proved 
to the satisfaction of every one. It was in 
the open carnival of sports at Manhattan 
Field. Cary, who had a record of 0:00 4-5 
for the 100 yards, and who was a remarka- 
bly fast starter, was on scratch. Lee had 
a handicap of a yard and a half. Cary ran 
his trial heat in the announced time of 
0:09 2-5, which would make him cover in 
ten seconds 100 yards and 20 feet while a 
ten-second man was covering 100 yards. 
Lee's start gave him such an advantage 
that when he had covered fifteen yards 
he was four yards in the lead, or more 
than double his handicap. He won the 
race, 

This was enough for other sprinters, and 

they began to use the start. Now it is in 
use all over the. world. English, French, 
Australian, Canadian, and American sprint- 
ers use it. A man who stands erect now 
is jeered at as Lee was when he first ap+ 
peared with his “fool dog start.” The 
value of the start as expressed in Lee's 
own words is: 
* “The beauty of this start is that there 
can be no false motion, no backward step, 
when the pistol cracks. You dig your holes 
for your feet, and place your fingers on 
the mark and lean all your weight upon 
them, with your upper body out over the 
mark. The instant you lift your fingers 
from the mark you begin to fall forward, 
and you must run, and run hard, or you 
will fall on your face. That it is the nat- 
ural and proper way to start its universal 
use proves.” 

It is said that certain professiqnals back 
in the early seventies used a crouching 
start unlike the “kangaroo start,” and 
useless except for the purpose used. That 
was to get into a position so that they 
could look back between their legs and 
start with the flash of the pistol which 
precedes the report. One amateur, Charles 
H. Sherrill, 100-yard American intercolle- 


giate champion from 1887 to 1890, Was so ~ 


unsteady on his feet and was so often pen- 
alized that he placed one knee on the 


ground. Some have called this the origin 


of the “kangaroo start,” but this as 


readily be seen was a handicap instead 
a help to Sherrill. Se a Oe Be 
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Co Pe Re Se ae ee ne 


in New York this past week has 

been one from the tropics. She ar- 
rived here some time ago in time to ex- 
perience the cold June rains, which she 
compared with disfavor te the rainy season 
of her own country. She hailed the warm 
and pleasant weather with delight. But 
since the hot weather has come she has 
spent her time in groaning. Never in her 
life has she been so hot and uncomfortable, 
she thinks. She admits that at home she 
has troubles and the climate has its dis- 
advantages, but they are not to be com- 
pared with the dry, parching heat of the 
past week. At home she is up at 5 o'clock 
in the morning to oversee the servants, 
who come in by the day from their own 
little colony, and which they would not 
leave until late or begin work when they 
arrived if the mistress of the house were not 
present to oversee them.. Breakfast is 
early and dinner is served in the middle 
of the day. After that the servants disap- 
pear to their own quarters, and a light sup- 
per must be prepared by the mistress of 
the house if she has one, and the service 
cleared away ready for the servants to 
“wash up” the next morning. Bad ar- 
rangements she has always thought these 
until this experience of a Summer in New 
York. Now she would not change any of 
her tropical conditions for the best all-day 
cook in the States. At home she spends 
the afternoon in taking a nap, and is up by 
4 or 5 o'clock to make or receive calls. The 
early and later parts of the day are al- 
ways comfortable, and it is possible to 
sleep at night. 

“Oh, no,” she says to her friends who 
champion their native land, “give me my 
tropics where we are prepared for heat, 
dress, eat, and live with a view to it. As 
for your temperate New York, only a 
scorched and melted portion of me will 
get away from it if there is any substance 
at all left to take home to waiting rela- 


tives and friends.” 
oo Qa 


Mor uncomfortabie ef all the women 


There is a great advantage in having an 
all-the-year-round seaside or country 
house. It is good for the children, and 
there are wonderful advantages in Summer 
if one only knows how to make the best of 
them. One family which has a charming 
little house at the seaside has solved the 
problem of a Summer vacation. The mis- 
tress of the house will have a delightful 
rest, be able to devote herself entirely to 
her children, and instead of feeling that she 
is unduly extravagant she is actually sav- 
ing money. The way she is doing it is this. 
She had a bright idea one day early in the 
Spring, and preceeded to put it throug’) 
immediately, which led to the harvest she 
is now reaping. She has rented her fur- 
nished house for the entire Summer, re- 
serving three rooms for herself and mak- 
ing the arrangement that her famil’ 4 
board with the new tenants, This h.. ~eea 
so well arranged that the returns from the 
sub-letting pay the house rent, and there is 
only a cost of a few dollars a week for the 
entire expenses of the family. The mater 
familias has absolutely no household cares, 
she has not had the trouble of moving, and 
she is saving a good share of her hus- 
band’s income for a rainy day. The new 
family is also delighted, for, by taking a 
few less rooms and boarding the family 
they get a furnished house for less than 
what their hotel bills would be, and are 
having a long and delightful Summer at 
with comparatively little ex- 
altogether a delightful ar- 


the seasick 
pense It is 
rangement all around, and every one 15 
happy. : 

o— 

A Brooklyn trio of families have also 
made a Summer arrangement which may or 
may not last all the year round. So far, 
and it has been in practice since the Ist 
of May, it has proved everything that could 
be wished. The three families are occnu- 
pants of a large apartment house. Two 
live on one floor and one below. There are 
four members in two of the families and 
three in the other. One trouble the fam-’ 
jis of three had, which was revealed when 
they came to compare notes, was that it 
vas a difficult proposition to buy meats. 
it is next to impossible to buy a good roast 
or even a first-rate steak in a small quan- 
tity. One cannot get a leg of lamb or 
mutton that will not last two or three 
days at the least when there is a small 
family and but little meat eaten. This | 
means hot roast, co!d roast, stews, and 
perhaps cold meat again, and even then 
something to throw away. It is monot- 
onous not to have a varied diet, and the 
amiability and genius of the three families 
appeard when they agreed to co-operate. 
One of the women was acknowledged to 
have a genuine talent both for buying and 
cocking meats. In her hands therefore is 
placed the marketing money, and every bit 
of meat the three families have she buys 
and cooks. She also divides it, and it 
shows the justice of the woman and 
the complaisance of the other families 
that there has never once been a com- 
piaint. Every one is absolutely satisfied 
so far, for the meat is better, better cooked, 
and costs much less. It does not always 
happen that every one has hot roast on the 
same day. It may be that one family will 
have it hot on one day and another have 
it cold on the next, but this distribution 
is so even that no one objects, and cold 
roast, when served for the first time is not 


F Women Here & There. 


objectionable when there is no thought of 
stew, hash, and stew again to follow in hot 
weather. A co-operation in vegetables does 
not seem possible, as there is a variety of 
tastes. One family from the South eats 
rice largely, and another never touches it 
as a vegetable. But this is a small matter 
and can be managed by each family with 
the other essentials of a meal. How the 
co-operative arrangement will work in Win- 
ter when the turkey season comes on it is 
hard to tell, or whether it will be possible 
to have a co-operation turkey unless one 
ean be found which will have eleven 
wings, eleven drumsticks, and eleven wish- 
bones. But sufficient unto the day !fs the 
evil thereof. Three happy families are now 
eating their meat with the appetizing sauce 
of happiness and economy. 
—_o— 

The temporary cook is a person much in 
demand about this time in the year, and 
there are many of the New York cooks 
who have gone out for single dinners in the 
Winter who were engaged for house par- 
ties for over the Fourth. This business 
which expert cooks have started is a great 
convenience. Many families having houses 
in different parts of the country open them 
for a few days or a week or so, but it is 
frequently too much of an inconvenience 
to transfer the servants who are in charge 
of another house. The experts—not only 
cooks, but temporary butlers, waitresses, 
and laundresses, go into the house and 
take charge of the work, where everything 
is as well done as if they were a corps of 
private servants trained to work together, 
Frequently there are fewer servants re- 
quired for the house party than would be 
necessary if there: was to be a long stop. 
The expense, however, is no less, for a 
eook will be paid at least $3 a day during 
her stay, and the other servants in propor- 
tion, each one by the day, and more or less 
according to their position, i 
' —-“~—— 

There ts a colored man and his wife up 
town who are popular among people-who 
require extra work. Since their marriage 
the couple has retired to eomparatively 
private life, the husband doing janitor’s 
work and the wife odds and ends of special 
work when asked. Previous to their mar- 
riage, however, the man was butler in a 
private family and the wife a lady's maid. 
Their talents are varied. The wife is an 
excellent cook, and what she cannot cook 
her husband can. They go together to 
out-of-town places, where she is either 
cook, waitress, or lady's maid, or a useful 
maid, who will perform the duties of both 
waitress and lady's maid. There are many 
such skilled workers in New York if one 
knows where to find them, and is willing 
to pay well for their services, and they 
have much to do with the success of many 
house parties. 

——@—— 

The value of a man who is able to do 
many things well is great. This same man 
going out to serve a smart dinner up town 
reached the house in time to perform his 
duties, but found no cook, that important 
individual having been taken suddenly tl, 
Taking oft his coat, the butler first cooked 
the dinner, then served it, and saved the 
reputation of the hostess and no little an- 
noyance to every one. Many butlers are 
able to do this, and when this is the case 
they frequently exchange days out with the 
cook, co.king dinner in her absence. 

-@— 

One of the first lessons the children in 
the kineergartens receive is in colors. They 
have bails of different colors and are re- 
quired to pick out red, blue, and green as 
they are named. They soon learn them, 
and this is well, as the remark of a man 
who west to school before the days of kin- 
dergartens shows. We is a man who has 
something of a liking for the races, and oc- 
casionally, when he has a few dollars to 
spare, he makes a trip to the tracks and 
plays the races for a small sum. He is not 
seriously affected if he loses, and has a 
great deal of fun when he wins. All this 
in explanation. He was speaking of these 
experiences of his the other night, when he 
remarked apropos of them: 

“I don't believe I should ever have known 
one color from the other if it had not been 
for the races. At one time I could not tell 
red from green, or green from black. But 
when it came to picking out the colors of 
my horse on the track I soon learned, and 
now I could go in for millinery, I am suen 
an expert.” 

Moral—-Mothers who wish their infants to 
learn the colors in an innocuous way should 
send them to the kindergarten. 


Oriental and Other Jewels. 


HE woman of to-day who indulges her 
taste in Oriental fancies in dress buys 
quite different things from those 

bought ky the woman of a few years ago. 
Oriental goods have come to cover a much 
wider field, and where at one time fine em- 
broideries, sandal-wood boxes, and fans 
with a little attar of rose would have coy- 
ered the ground, now Oriental iéweiry is 


woman's wardrobe. The old-time story- 
book girl, who wore embroidered India mus- 
lins with pearls and delicate pink cameos, 
would be astonished to see the enormous 
pieces of jewelry from the Bast for which 
a fashionable woman will pay large sums, 
and that she will wear with delight. 
Massive is the only term to apply to the 





i utilized in 


are brought over here and sold 

for negligée gowns, where, with 
combinations of materials, they are 

ing. There Is a gorgeousness that 

baric, but always charming, about 

old. sliver ornaments set -with 

startling combinations of color which are, 
however, always harmonious.. The work in 
the ‘silver is fine in itself, and the stones 
are set roughly, but always with a view to 
the proper effect. 


in combination with green jade, the tur- 
quois, or turquois matrix, and garnets, 
perhaps. The clasps vary in size, those 
used for a girdle being always large, and 
each side in some cases nearly as large as 
a tea plate. With the girdles are worn 
metal collars for the neck. One charming 
one has the silver in fine workmanship ris-, 
ing in small crowns or pyramids. In the 
centre of the front are two large eyes of 
the dark red coral set off with dark green 
jade on either side. Turquois is set here 
and there in small pieces with the brighter 
stones—garnets and pearls—in the many 
smal! pendants which ornament the front. 

This same Eastern work is used for purse 
tops, and there is an Eastern effect in 
metal and jeweled work in scent bottle 
tops. These are made of Chinese jade and 
rock crystal, and the tops are exquisitely 
designed. In one is a combination of the 
dark green jade with amethysts which is 
excellent, 


Turquois matrix, with the baroque 
pearls, is one of the most popular of stones 
just now. The best comes from Mexico, 
an expert says, and the color of the stones 
he considers much better than that of 
those coming from Persia. An interest- 
ing necklace of Eastern make is made of 
large, irregularly square turquois matrix 
beads, nearly an inch in diameter, the 
edges rounded as if by accident. There are 
small round beads of the same material 
combined with beads of gold wire between, 
and pointed ends of the gold wire fasten 
with a gold wire button and loop. This may 
not be as secure as a patent clasp, but it 
is more artistic. 

The pale pink coral is the most expen- 
sive, and considered the finest in the coral 
world. The dark red Eastern coral is used 
with excellent effect, however, for other 
things than the Oriental jewelry. Large 
buttons are made of it for shirtwaist studs, 
with cuff buttons to match. 

The woman of to-day, in buying coral 


smaller the price, is the rule, 
though many women prefer the small beads 
at any price. The short necklaces worn by 
children and made of the rough red coral 
cost one $1 apiece. Funny little trinkets 
which cost $1 come for the lorgnette 
chains; odd designs in beast, bird, fish, and 
mén with droll little pietrots, which are 
jointed. 

The baroque pearls, the rough fresh- 
water pearls, are a home production, com- 
ing from Wisconsin and Missouri, from the 
Mississippi River. They vary much in 
price, averaging as a whole perhaps a quar- 
ter the priee of the genuine pearl. Their 
price depends, however, as in the other 
pearl, upon the color, size, and the soft- 
ness and delicate texture of the skin. A 
perfect gem of fine quality and large size 
may be valued at several hundred dollars. 
Perfect pearls are rare, and baroque pearis 
are seldom found without defects. 

A charming little necklace is made of the 
baroque pearls with small diamonds set 
between the larger pear! beads. There are 
many striking pendants made from them. 
One long and slender pendant has the upper 
part formed of diamonds with a line of 
drooping leaves with a baroque pearl, pear- 
shaped, which may be intended to repre- 
sent a bud, at the end. 

Pendants are quite the rage. Small ones 
of coral are to be worn with coral beads. 
Every possible combination of precious 
stones is made to form simple but expen- 
Sive little pendants, and there are antique 
pendants which are delightful. Some 
charming ones come from France—fine 
rose diamonds set In silver and pale gold. 
Some made from old earrings are very 
beautiful from the very quaintness and 
charm of their style. 

There are many pretty things to be found 
in old French rings. Some set in the form 
of crowns and coronets, topped with pearls 
or diamonds. The Louis XIV. ring is al- 
ways to be found among these, the familiar 
basket of flowers with its jeweled con- 
tents, An attractive ring having a pear- 
shaped stone is of the opal matrix, and is 
of a rich dark color, a combination of 
green and blue. A turquois serpent ring 
has a large rose diamond set in a writhing 
nest of serpents. The Cleopatra woman 
who delights in serpents does not confine 
herself to rings. There are serpent girdles, 
most realistic, supple and serpentine, made 
of flexible silver and green enamel, only 
less natural than an inhabitant of the 
Bronx Park Zoo. There are also serpent 
necklaces and bracelets to match. 


WOMEN AS LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 


HERE are three women who have 
taken up landscape gardening as a 
profession. The first in the field was 

an Englishwoman. There is one in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and the third is in this city. 
But there are so many now studying for 
the profession that it seems that the sex 
intends to go in for it as a business, 

‘But most of them balk when you tell 
them it takes a four years’ course to pre- 
pare,’’ said the one who lives in New York. 
“ They speak in the most easy, casual way 
about acquiring the profession. ‘I'm going 
to take up landscape gardening,’ they say, 
much as if it were a pin they were going 
to pick off the floor. Landscape gardening 
isn't a thing you can take up of an after- 
noon. You have to know avout everything 
to follow it successfully.”’ 

* Everything? That is comprehensive. 
What, for instance? "’ 

“Well, you have to thoroughly under- 
stand horticulture and arboriculture—not 
forestry, please understand Forestry is 
solely and purely economie, and landscape 
gardening is anything but that. But you 
have to know all about shrubs, trees, and 
vines; their culture, and the proper soil for 
them. You have to understand road build- 
ing; how the road should be laid, and what 
variety is suitable for different lands. You 
have te understand simple bridge build- 
ing, and a considerable amount of archi- 
tecture, or you'll be putting terraces about 
that don’t correspond with your house. 
You have got to thoroughly understand the 
subject of drainage. And the final touch 
of the art is the sense of fitness. The 
consideration. of the landscape is every- 
thing. On a place of an acre anda half 
the treatment would be entirely formal. On 
a place of 400 acres the treatment im- 
mediately about the house would probably 
be formal, as that in general is the best 
directly about a house. But the rest of 
the estate would be developed according 
to the character of the landscape. In a 
farming country it would probably, be 
shaped into something like the English 
parks, only more beautiful, because our 
trees are better.” 

‘Our trees better? Why, the gener: 
sumption is that there is nothing like the 
English trees.” 

Yes, Americans even think so them- 
selves. The fact is, America is so big that 
we don't know our own trees. England 
has a few trees which are unsurpassed, 
like her ancient oaks and yews. But there 
are only a few—the oak, beech, ash, elm, 
and Scotch fir. It is this which makes the 
restfulness and also the monotony of the 
English landscape America and Japan 
have the greatest variety ef beautiful trees 
The finest trees in this country are in the 


forests of the South. There are the mag- 
|) nolia and tulip tree, and other rare and 
one of the most attractive attributes of a | 


beautiful varieties, which can be admirably 
landecape gardening im the 
north. The sense of fitness of which | was 
speaking mcans the use of plants and trees 


so us to get the effects nearest to nature 
In short, * What would be fair must first 


be fit.’ 
“It is really a form of art?” 
“Why, certainly; and, like all other 


| 
| 
| 
| 


artists, the landscape gardener must know 
what means to use to get the effects he 
wants. He must avoid too many high 
lights; too many purple beeches and yellow 
alders. A place covered all over with those 
things looks as if it had broken out with a 
cutaneous disease. It is exactly like a pict- 
ure, 

‘The painter doesn't put in fifteen high 
lights if he is an artist. The very varieties 
used most lavishly by the amateur should 
be used most sparingly by the artist.” 

“And is the suitable for 
women?” 


profession 


“So I have always been given to undere 
stand, but I have never been able to see it, 
‘Such a lovely profession for a woman,’ 
people say to me. They seem to think ali I 
have to do is to go out in the middle of a 
ten-acre lot and say that I'll have a rose- 
bush here, and a garden there, and a pond 
in the other place, and it all grows, in a 
kind of a ‘let there be light and there was 
light’ style. I wonder how they'd like to 
go out in waterproof and rubber boots day 
after day superintending the draining of a 
piece of land! This business includes a 
great dea! of exposure to all kinds of 
weather, alternating with confinement for 
days at a time in a stuffy office, when you 
are doing your designing. It also includes 
more positive drudgery in the way of book- 
keeping and letter writing than any one 
would conceive. But the worst feature is 
the brain-fag consequent upon the endeay- 
or to accomplish your own solution of a 
difficulty, in opposition to the precon- 
ceived idea of your client. ‘Such a charm- 
ing pursuit for a woman,’ they say No 
woman should go into it unless she has 
the constitution of an ox. Inthe last -ix 
weeks I have traveled 4,700 miles, and that 
takes it out of you. Oh, yes; on business 
entirely I never travel for pleasure. I 
stay at home for pleasure.” 

Speaking of ox-like constitutions, by the 
way, this particular landscape gardener ‘s 
as slender and willowy as a young quaking 
aspen trec, and a low-cut dinner gown of 
cream lace, caught by diamonds here and 
there, did not lend itself readily to the 
illusion of rubber boots and drainage 


“And are the financial rewards commen- 
surate with the exertions?” 


‘Not at all” said she, 
would be years before any 


promptly “= 

woman could 
make more than $1,500 or $2,000 a year 
ciear. She mig take in $4,000, but the 
expenses are enormous My clients are 
seatiered from Maine to Virginia. And to 
irsure even that income you must jJaive a 
four vears' course, which should be fol- 
lowed by a year of European travel. Peo- 
notion that there is an 
inherent suitability in the profession fer 


ple scem to have 


women. 1 suppose that is because women 
are supposed to have naiurally more taste 
in those matters than men. That is quite 
true. 

“It is generally women who like gar- 
dens and make them. But that goes for 
mighty little without a solid, professional] 
basis for it to stand op” 
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On the Trail of the Mushroom. 
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(TH the advent of August comes the 
season of ,those edible fungi which 
are dear to the hearts of epicures. 

Almost every meadow, and certainly every 
open wood, is now bearing a harvest of 
gaily tinted mushrooms, which for the most 
part fall victims to slugs and maggots, or 
are kicked aside by ignorant despisers of 
“toadstools."” Day by day the catalogue 
grows in richness; lawns are dotted with 
the fawn-colored caps of the Fairy Ring 
Champignon; the pink-gilled Agaricus cam- 
pestris will soon reward a stroll in the up- 
land meadows, while the elm, oak, and 
chestnut trees of our parks and groves 
bear on their trunks dense clusters of yel- 
low, Orange, or dark red fungi, which would 
furnish a substantial meal to any one who 
knew their value. 


In open woods where the beech and other 
hardwood trees abound the number and 
variety of esculent fungi seems incredible 
to the. uninitiated; and one cannot but con- 
trast the indifference which exists in our 
rural districts concerning this valuable 
crop, with its thrifty utilization in France, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia. In these coun- 
tries the annual harvest of mushrooms is 
eagerly watched for. Fresh or dried, they 
are often the only form of (chemically) ani- 
mal food within the reach of the poor peas- 
antry; while ambitious chefs vie with one 
another in their use as a foundation for 
gastronomic chef d'oeuvres, 


In America the amateur mycologist has 
two enemies, the appreciative early worm, 
who is abroad some hours before the most 
enterprising bird, and his own well-mean- 
ing friends, who prophesy for him an early 
grave. No prohibition in the long list of 
“dont’s” which confronts the average 
mortal is so emphatic as that intended for 
“those who do hunger after the earthly 
excrescences called mushrooms.” The first 
time that one steals forth in quest of the 
coyeted but feared fungus he hides his pur- 
pose as though meditating a crime; and the 
memory of many warnings robs his first 


meal of ‘‘ champignon on toast” of half its 
flavor. 


But whether from a sense of guilt or with 
the wisdom born of experience, an early 
start is necessary if we would find the ob- 


ject of our search in good condition. The 
common field mushroom (Agaricus cam- 


pestris) exacts less from its devotees than 
do the wood varieties, growing as it does 
in open meadows where wind and sun have 
free play, it may be gathered in one’s daily 
walks without especial effort; but the Rus- 
sulae are frail children of the night, and 


should be secured before the last traces of 
dew have vanished, if we would preserve 


the delicate flavor which characterizes this 
group. 

A’ singular prejudice has laid a ban upon 
all fungi growing within the shade of trees. 
Provided that one could have an unlimited 
supply of “‘the’’ mushroom, as the Agari- 
cus campestris is commonly called, no one 
need complain. But when we realize that 
there are fully one hundred and fifty varie- 
ties of esculent fungi, the exclusion of so 
many seems out of proportion to any risk 


of poisoning incurred, and unnecessarily 
deprives us of many a tempting dish. 

In fact, all the gruesome “ toadstool epi- 
taphs "’ which occasionally meet the eye in 
rustic burying grounds, and all the news- 


paper paragraphs which serve to keep alive 
popular prejudice against edible fungi, have 


reference to one, or at most, two varieties 
of the Agaricaceae. It is time to outgrow 
Tertullian’s notion that there are “as 
many modes of death as there-are dis- 
tinct species.’ The careful observer—and 
others should let mushroom hunting alone— 
can easily learn to recognize the deadly 
Amanita vernus and its near relative, the 
fly-poison Amanita muscarious, for they 
have this marked peculiarity. Wheras the 
edible mushroom or toadstool (for the terms 
are interchangeable) commonly grows from 
a stem which tapers toward the base, these 
Amanitae (vernus and muscarious) grow 
from a cup or bulb, from which the stem 
can be pulled out as from a socket. Some- 
times this cup Is below the ground, and one 
should search well to see if it exists. But 
the poisonous mushroom may be further 
identified by its lemon-yellow, or orange- 
colored cap, flecked with lighter scales, and 
its firm, white gills and stem. None of the 
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will hardly fail to reward the seacher with 
the sight of a light sage-green mushroom, 
with a cap or pileus expanding from three 
to five inches. This is the Russula Vires- 
cens. The cuticle peels readily for some 
distance from the edge, leaving the firm, 
brittle gills projecting; these are of a spot- 
less white, close and even, growing from a 
creamy stem which tapers slightly towards 
the root. There is no sign of the cup 
which warns us of danger in the case of its 
yellow and orange relatives, the Amanita 
vernus and muscarious. The flesh is firm 
and nutty when tasted raw, and the fungus 
is as beautiful and as harmless a mushroom 
as can be found. There are two other va- 
rieties of the Russula which may be gath- 
ered with impunity, if we are careful to 
avoid confusing them with the bright scar- 
let-capped, white-gilled Russula emeticus, 
which is likely to give a bad quarter of an 
hour to any one who eats of its peppery 
flesh. 

The Russula lepida varies in color from 
purplish red to maroon, while its pure white 
gills and fresh flavor, when raw, recall the 
green Russula. The yellow-gilled Russula 
alutacea has a variable pileus of purplish 
red, and the brittle yellow gills are easily 
identified. This entire group is so common 
in country districts where open woods 
abound that an entrée of broiled or stewed 
mushrooms on toast need not be regarded 
as a dish only within reach of frequenters 
of metropolitan clubs. 

The beefsteak mushroom—known in Eng- 
land as the oak tongue or chestnut tongue 
—is highly prized on the Continent. When 
cooked in its own rich juice it resembles in 
flavor a perfectly prepared steak, and when 
raw is so similar to uncooked meat that no 
mistake in its identification is possible. It 
is found growing on the trunks of oak and 
chestnut trees, and in nine cases out of ten 
is just out of reach. The upper surface tis 
of a dark meaty red or liver color, clammy 
to the touch, with an under surface of yel- 


lowish white, The solid portion, when 


broken, shows darker veins, and the fun- 


gus {s often of great size. The French chefs 
have exhausted their ingenuity in the prep- 
aration of this mushroom, but the simple 
addition of butter, salt, and pepper is suf- 
ficient to render it a memorable dish to the 


fortunate finder, 


The fairy ring champignon (Marasmius 


oreades) which frequents our lawns must 


not be confounded with its neighbor Maras- 
mius urens. The two are often found grow- 
ing together; but whereas the edible variety 
has a convex pileus, crowded gills, and 
gills of a dirty white, the Marasmius urens 


has a convex pilens, crowded gills, and 


traces of down on the slightly swollen base 
of its stem. The true fairy ring cham- 
pignon is an unwelcome visitor to most 
lawns, where its magic circles are a source 
of annoyance to the gardener, who ignores 
their value in the kitchen, and ruthlessly 
destroys all traces of fresh growth. 

Two points must be fully emphasized in 
the minds of mushroom tyros. All fungl 
are animal rather than vegetable in their 


chemical composition, and decay rapidly on 
exposure to light and air. They must be 
carefully examined’ to make sure that pos- 
session has not been previously disputed by 
some earlier discoverers. Above all, avoid 
any of the Agarics which show any trace 
of growing from a cup; In rejecting all 


such one may possibly throw away some 


perfectly harmless varieties—which is a 
painful thought to a mushroom enthuslast— 


‘but your days are likely to be prolonged by 


the practice of such forbearance. 

The epicurean side of mushroom hunting 
has been emphasized, but there remains 
something to be said of the pleasure which 
any such out-of-door pursuit brings to us. 
Even if we return empty handed from 
some matinal excursion, we shall bring 
back the memory of dewy fields and of 
fresh woods where the sunlight flickers 
through interlacing boughs. The common- 
est wayside stump becomes of interest as 
a possible source of. tree-growing fungi; 
the sunny meadow tempts us from the 
beaten tracks along which all the world 
may walk; each stretch of neighboring 
wood becomes our own especial property, 
where we may glean a despised harvest of 
which we alone know the value, and the 
beauty of nature means more to those who 
have learned to recognize this new phase 
of her many-sided bounty. 

CATHERINE THAYER. 


A READY WIT. 


didn’t 
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dressed, and then descended with her 
sweetest smile in readiness, to find that 
her “ lady ” visitor was a prospective wait- 
ress as black as Penelope herself. 

“IT thought you told me, Penelope, that 
a lady wished to see me?” said Mrs. 
Hardy sternly when the applicant had de- 
parted. 

“* Yes, 
lady.” 

“Well, that’s just the trouble; you don't 
know a lady when you see one. Now, here- 
after find out what people want and who 
they are before you come up stairs. Do 
you understand? "’ 

“Yes, 'm; is that all?’ Penelope was 
too tired to enter into social arguments; 
she preferred to let the question go by de- 
fault. 

The next afternoon Penelope again toiled 
slowly up the steps to announce a visitor. 
* “A woman ‘'s down stairs to yo’, 
ma’am.,"’ 

“ Well, what's her name?” 

“Don't know; said never min’ the name; 
jus’ tell yo’ she was here.” 

“But I told you always 
people’s business.”’ 

“Yes, 'm, but she wouldn't tell 
that, either; said she'd tell yo’ herself.” 

Mrs. Hardy hesitated. Should she see 
this mysterious visitor who refused to give 
her name? It was probably some one in 
search of work, or else a beggar. And her 
head still ached! 

“ Oh, well, tell her I'll be down directly! "’ 
she said impatiently. 


'm,”’ replied Penelope, “I says a 


see 


to inquire 


me 


In view of the unimportance of the vis- 
itor she simply threw a shawl over her 
shoulders and descended in wrapper and 
slippers, not even waiting to smooth her 
hair. What was her consternation on en- 
tering the parlor to see a fashionably 
dressed lady arise and come toward her. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Hardy, I am so sorry 
to have disturbed you! I am Mrs. Will- 


iams. And I see you've been lying down, 
too. Unfortunately I didn’t have a card 
with me. I only called on the part of 
the managers of a charity to be given 
this Summer at the Lenox to ask you to 
be one of the patronesses. I do hope you 
will excuse me for troubling you so 
much!” 

At last the awful visit came to a close, 
and Mrs, Hardy summoned Penelope. 

“Did yo’ sen’ fo’ me, ma'am?” 

“Yes, I certainly did send for you,” 
said the outraged mistress. ‘‘I want to 
have a thorough understanding with you 
once and for all. Yesterday you came up 
and told me that a ‘lady’ wanted to see 
me, and when I went down stairs I found 
a colored woman, and to-day you announce 
a ‘woman,’ and I go down in my slippers 
and wrapper, and find one of the most 
fashionable ladies of the town in the par- 
lor. Now, hereafter when my friends come 
to see me I want you to understand they 
are ladies, and that your country people 
are women. Do you understand?” 

For a while Penelope said nothing. Once 
she opened her mouth, but closed it again 
without speaking. 

“ Yes, 'm,"’ she at last replied; ‘“‘ I makes 
no doubt yo're right. ‘Woman,’ I s’pose, 
ig the more nobler term."’ 


A Born Statesman. 


“Father,” said the politician's wife, 
beaming with pride, “that boy Henry of 
ours is a born statesman.” 

“How so?” inquired the Senator. 

“Well, the boys organized a baseball 
club, and Henry told them he would use 
his influence to secure a franchise from 
you to play in the vacant lot on Struckoil 
Street provided they bought his Summer 
outfit, gave him a new bat, and paid him 
25 cents a week to act as manager of the 
team.”’ 


WOMEN AND MODEL TENEMENTS. 


T is the conclusion of Dr. E. L. R. Gould, 
President of the ‘City and Suburban 
Homes Company, a’ ‘philanthropic tm- 

vestment association, that ‘* self-supporting 
women are the most destrable class of tenh- 
ants.’ Dr. Gould laughs at the statement 
of the editor of a woman's paper who re- 
cently denounced women as “bad pay.” 


“Our company has one tenement house 


erected expressly for sélf-supporting wo- 
men,"’ said he. ‘* For eighteen months that 
building went without the loss of a penny 
in rent. Last year it was our banner build- 
ing, both in length of tenancy and loss from 


irrecoverable arrears. We lost only $6 from 
bad rents during the year,” 
“What is your conclusion?” 


“That women, certainly self-supporting 
women, are extremely conscientious and 
also very frugal and saving. They do not 
indulge in luxuries that they cannot pay 


for. The caretaker there says that, not- 
withstanding the little frictions in the house 


occasionally, he would rather have them 
than any other class of tenants.” 

“What do you mean by frictions?" 

‘““ Well, I mean just this,"’ said Dr. Gould, 
with a smile. ‘‘Men will quarrel; some- 
times even fight. Then they will go out 
and get a drink together and be good 
friends again. But it isn’t so with women. 
They don't swear at each other or come to 


blows, but they remember forever and 
ever.” 
“ After an experience of four years in the 


model tenement business, what is your con- 
clusion with regard to it, Dr. Gould?” 

* One conclusion is that it is far-reaching 
in its effect. Weare benefiting thousands 
of people who have never rented of us. On 


the basis of purely commercial competition 


we are forcing other builders to give more 
in the buildings they erect. We do not low- 
er the rent a penny. But we give more for 
the same rent. We give light, air, and ven- 
tilation in every apartment; perfect sanita- 
tion, dust chutes, storage rooms, shower 
baths, steam. heat, hardwood finishings, 
porcelain tubs, playrooms in the basement 
for the children. We give scrupulous clean- 
liness throughout our portion of the build- 
ing, and we insist on neatness in the ten- 
ants’ portion. There is where the good of- 
fices of our lady rent collectors, working 
according to the methods of Miss-Octavia 
Hill, come in. They are ladies of educa- 
tion, refinement, and, above all, tact. I in- 
sist upon a woman rent collector in every 
building. She visits the women in the 
apartments, and her influence is uniformly 
good. Moreover, her judgment as to the 
desirability of tenants is much better than 
that of a man. 


“ As to the influence of environment, that 
is of paramount importance, of course, with 
all of us. Put a decent, self-respecting fam- 
fly into a ramshackle tenement, and it will 
degenerate in time. It can’t help it. You 
or I would do the same, Particularly is 
this true with the children. They will come 
up inferior to thelr parents. There are cer- 
tain conditions about such tenement houses 
that destroy all the natural sense of mod- 
esty in the young, both girls and boys. And 
when that is gone there ian't much founda- 


subscribed. The average new tenement 
house makes between 6 and 7 ber ccnt., 
and the old ramshackle probabiy realizes 
10 or 12." 

“Then the capitalists interested in this 
movement think well of it as an invest- 
ment?” 

“So well, that our company will spend a 


million a year in new buildings from now 


on indefinitely. This year we are »xpend- 
ing a million and a quarter for that pur- 


pose. 
“One of our buildings now going up is 


for colored people. Did you ever stop to 
think ‘how very seriously the colored man 


is handicapped in his race for existence? 


In addition to all the other disadvantages 


under which he labors, the way in which 
he is generally housed in New York is 
simply disgraceful. As a result of race 
prejudice, he pays higher rent and gets 
less for his money than any other man in 


the same station of life. Our building wilt 
be just opposite what is probably the most 
thickly crowded block in the city, a space 
800 by 200 feet, which contains 4,000 peo- 
ple, two-thirds of them colored. We will 
accommodate fifty families, and give them 
everything found in our other tenements, 
at the rate they are now paying. 

“Three or four colored ministers are 
deeply interested in the movement, as are 
also the Trustees of the Colored Home and 
Hospital. There is quite a little story in 


connection with the nurses who graduate 
from the training school of this institution, 
by the way. It seems they find no diffi- 
culty in securing employment, many of 
them with’ white people, at good wages. 
But they have the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining pleasant accommodations when 


they are off duty. We shall make a head- 


quarters for them at our building, with 
offices and a suite of rooms. Misses Caro- 
line and Olivia Phelps Stokes have sub- 
scribed most of the stock for this building, 
both as an investment and because they 
are interested in helping the colored peo- 


ple,” 


“ Does the company assume any paternal 
relation to the tenants?” 


“Not at all, not at all. In one of our 
buildings we.have had for three years a 
teacher as a tenant. She has started some 
settlement work there; a kindergarten for 
the children of the building, clubs and 
classes for boys and girls, and practical 
talks for men and women. But she col- 
lected most of the money necessary from 
the tenants themselves. Members of the 
company made contributions as individuals, 
but that was all. The teacher finds it 
necessary to drop the work this year, for 
which I am very sorry. It will. probably 
be discontinued when her efforts are with- 
drawn.” 


Although the salient feature of the com- 
pany’s work has been in the way of model 
tenements, Dr. Gould believes that the 
question of suburban homes, to be owned 
by the best class of" wage earners, to be 
even more important. This is much com- 
plicated, however, by the question of rapid 
transit. 

“I believe most thoroughly in State and 





Where Platonics Were Strained 
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HEIR relations were purely platonic. 
At least she prided herself on that 
fact. When any one suggested to her 
the possibility of an attachment more ten- 
der and affectionate she pooh-poohed it 
with an emphasis indicative of an absolute- 
ly sure state of mind. She was not like 
other girls, she said. Several men had 
found that out. They began by being 
friendly; she encouraged them, perhaps, in 
a certain liking that she had for masculine 
companionship, which they not infrequent- 
ly misunderstood. Then when the night 
and the moon and the soft breezes stirred 
them to declarations fraught with more 
than passing interest, she was forced to 
more heroic utterances, 

“ Dear me,” she would say, ‘I don't see 
why a man and a woman can’t go on being 
just friends, here in New York. Bob never 
acted this way. Why, we rowed and sailed 
and tramped together Summer in and Sum- 
mer out, and he never thought of making a 
proposal. Dear old Bob! He had more 
wense. Brace up now, be a man, forget it, 
and so will I, and we'll just go on being 
comrades."’ 

Some of them got angry. Others accepted 
it as a matter of course There is at least 
one instance on record of a chap who really 
tried a second time and ended by respond- 
ing to the usual throw-down with whistling 
a popular air that begins ‘‘ Comrades, com- 
rades, ever since we were boys.’’ Upon 
which occasion she told him he was a dear 
to take it that way, and they have been 
better friends ever since. 

A few weeks ago she went to spend the 
Summer with friends in a little hamlet up 
the Hudson. Thither also journeyed Bob. 
She is a strong, handsome, athletic creat- 
ure, fond of outdoor sports. She begins her 
season's swimming long before the daring 
small boy thinks the water has _ lost 
enough of its chill. When she is not golf- 
ing she is in the tennis court. In the Win- 
ter basket ball and long rambles through 
snowy woods serve to keep her cheeks rosy 
and her eyes bright. And the man who ac- 
companies her on such walks needs to be 
more than a passably good pedestrian, for 
she will soon tire him whose limbs are not 
of iron. 


Bob is not easily tired. His training with 
the college boat crew came in handy, too, 
now that the form of sport took an aquatic 
turn. The long tramps over the country 
roads were varied with sailing, swimming, 
and an occasional hour of paddling in Bob's 
beautiful new canoe. The last, in fact, was 
rapidly becoming the favorite sport. But 
now she avers that canoes, like men, are 
mighty uncertain creatures. 


It happened this way. They had started 
out for an early morning paddle. So early, 
in fact, that the rest of the household was 
still asleep. But the air was crisp and the 
sun rising behind the Jersey hills made a 
picture long to be remembered. She is 
quite sure that she will remember it. He 
has no doubts on the subject. She was sitting 
in the bow of the canoe trailing her hands 
in the still water and enjoying it all so 
much that it startled her when Bob's aim- 
less conversation took another turn. He 
did not say much; but it was all so sudden, 
there was such a depth of tenderness in 
the tone, and it was so impressive that she 
gave a sudden start. That did the trick. 
The canoe turned turtle, and, in an instant 
they were both floundering in the water. 

* Great he shouted, “I didn't 
mean it. Can't you take a joke?”’ 

He was clinging to one end of the canoe 
and she had found safety by throwing her 


Caesar," 


arm over the other end. 

“It was too much of a shock,” she an- 
swered. ‘I'm surprised at you. How dare 
you! Oh, Bob, I'm so disappointed in you.” 

* But, I tell you, I didn’t mean it.””. The 
speech was not gallant and she may have 
resented it, but she only added: 

** Well, you oughtn’t to talk nonsense in a 
canoe. It’s apt to upset one.”’ 

“So I observe.” 

“But if you weren't so set up in your 
notions I might be tempted—"’ 

“There, now, you're beginning 
I’m going to swim ashore.” 

‘It's a mile or more,"’ he shouted. *‘ For 
heaven's sake, not to speak of mine, don’t 
think of it.” 

‘Well, you stop talking nonsense, then,’ 


again. 


“It isn’t nonsense.” 

“1 

“I'm serious.”’ 

“That settles it.’ Her arms came down 
from the canoe. “ I'm going to try for the 
shore.’ 

He tried waddling along the side of the 
canoe to get at her arm and detain her. 
The shell trembled along its entire length 
and sank far down under his weight, She 
laughed derisively and he grew pale. 

‘““Very funny, isn’t 1t?"’ he asked. 

“ Decidedly. Do you think if you sink it 
we'll be any better off?” 

As she had ceased to make demonstra- 
tions shoreward he felt that his purpose 
was accomplished, and so said nothing. A 
moment later he made another mistake. 

“It's getting along,” he said, ‘ Some- 
body will be fishing soon pick 
us up.” 

It was her turn to look scared. 

‘‘What would they think if they found 
us like this,’ she ventured. ‘1 won't per- 
mit at.” 

“bat 


out and 


everybody around here knows 


we're just friends,”’ he said. ‘‘ You know 


you've talked Plato till ——" 

‘Don’t be silly. It wasn’t that I feared. 
I don’t care what they think on that 
subject. But I don’t propose to have them 
think I went out with a stupid man who 
couldn't paddle a boat without upsetting 
_” 

“Not to speak of a girl who didn’t know 
enough to keep still.” 

For answer she gave a kick that sent 
the spray into his eyes. Then she shrieked 
with laughter. His arms were beginning 
to get very tired, and it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that she also might be 
fatigued. 

“If you keep quiet a moment,” he said, 
‘I'll swim around to you and hold you up. 
That will rest you.” 

“Pshaw! Rest yourself. I'm all right.” 

He paid no attention to the injunction, 
and a few strokes brought him to her side. 
The tide was running strong, and they 
were drifting further and further from 
the shore. 

“Just place one hand on me, if you 
dare,” she shouted, ‘‘and I'll let go the 
canoe. Then see how quickly it'll be 
out of sight.’’ The threat was effective. 
It was such a pretty new canoe, and he 
had no desire to lose it. So commenting 
on her stubbornness he waddled back and 
took hold of his end again. 

Then a sound of oars was heard, and 
soon two men in a boat were within a few 
yards of them. They had seen the canoe- 
wrecked pair, and were bearing down rap- 
idly upon them. : 

‘Say, there,” was Bob’s inquiry, “ what 
are you two trying to do?” 

* Hold on a little longer,” came back the 
answer; “ we'll have you safe in a minute.” 

“We're all right; don’t trouble,” said 


the girl. 
** Keep off,” shouted Bob. ‘If you come 


any closer you'll scratch the paint on my 
canoe.” 

The rowers lay back on their oars. 

“What do you mean?” inquired one. 
“Do you mean to say that you care more 
for the canoe than for—for—" he hesitated. 

“For me,” she shouted. ‘“ Yes, that’s it. 
For a woman's only a woman and a good 
canoe’s a boat!” 

After some parleying the boatmen con- 
sented to be eareful. With their assist- 
ance the canoe was righted, and the friends 
made their way shoreward, 

But the gossips in the small Hudson 
River town have had food for much reflec- 
tion, and the oldest dame of them all ad- 
mits that even she don’t understand it. 

“Why, Jim tells me,” she said, “ that 
when they got ashore she didn’t show the 
least concern for the man. Now, the least 
you would have expected would have been 
that she’d throw her arms about him and 
say that she would never leave him.” 

“And didn't she?” 

“No. She just kicked up a pebble, wrung 
the water out of her skirt, and laughed 
fit to kill. Then she said, kind of short, 
‘Thanks,’ and went into the house.” 

“And did the man seem cut up?” 

“No. He just looked at his old canoe 
sharplike and cussed. ‘I'll have to blow 
in a ten to get it in shape again,’ he said.”’ 


Kyle as a Prohibitionist. 


ENATOR KYLE'S death on Monday 
recalls the fact that whether he hap- 
pened to be a Populist or a Repub- 

lican, the South Dakota Senator was al- 
ways a Prohibitionist. 

That fact led to an incident that was a 
source of considerable amusement at Mr, 
Kyle's expense to the grave and reverend 
Senator when it happened, back in August, 
1897. Washington was then about as hot 
as New York has been during the past 
week. It was a temperature that led 
Senators to think a man was entitled to 
all the cooling drinks he could pay for. 

So when Mr. Kyle offered a resolution 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in the Senate wing of the Capitol during 
the recess of Congress, Mr. Platt of Con- 
necticut asked: 

“Why only during the recess of Con- 
gress?” 

‘*T would be most willing to have the rule 
enforced 365 days in the year,’”’ was Mr. 
Kyle’s answer. ‘‘ That has been tried, how- 
ever, and has been an absolute, flat failure. 
Liquors are sold openly at the bar, or, 
rather, at the counter, of the Senate res- 
taurant, not to members of this body alone, 
but to visitors at the Capitol and to young 
men employed as clerks to Senators. You 
have all seen it.” 

“I beg pardon,’’ spoke up Mr. Cockrell 
of Missouri, angrily, ‘‘I have never seen 
it.” 

Then Mr. Gorman of Maryland indulged 
in sarcastic reference to those who “ pose 
in public and make a display of their own 
personal virtues,’’ or who offer resolutions 
‘to prevent gentlemen from enjoying life 
as they proper,’’ while one of those 
Senators who did not like the taste of 
whisky, he had never yet in public or pri. 
vate tried to impose his lack of taste on 
others or tried to pose before the country 
as a reformer, ‘‘ and then, as reformers so 
often do, slip behind the door to take two 
or three private drinks.” 

When the laughter at this sally subsid- 


see 


ed, Mr, Kyle denied that posing before the 


public was at all in his line, but he added: 
“TI do think that if people want to drink 
they should at least go to the nearest sa- 
loon, but a few hundred feet away!" 

A shout of laughter greeted this remark, 
for the members were quick to realize the 
extent of the Senator’s knowledge of the 
subject, and he was asked, sotto voce, by 
his next neighbor: “How do you know?” 

“The Senator from Delaware,” (Mr. 
Gray,) said Mr. Kyle, “wants to know 
how I know. If that Senator will walk 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, as I do very 
frequently, he will find that he cannot pass 
three or four blocks without staggering 
against a drunken man, at 6 or 7 o'clock 
at night.” 

“You mean,"’ corrected Mr. Gray, while 
Mr. Kyle glared at the laughing faces of 
his fellow-Senators, “that drunken men 
stagger against you, not that you stagger 
against the drunken men, perhaps.” 


There the incident closed, for the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Rules, whence it never emerged. 


Pleasure Riding on Broadway. 


OW great is the improvement of the 
electric motor system over the cable 
as a means of propulsion is already 

shown by the increased pleasure riding 
patronage on the Broadway line. During 
the day Broadway is so wholly given over 
to business traffic as to make it impossible 
for the cars to move swiftly. Then, no one 
ever thinks of riding for pleasure. After 
dinner, however, it is so entirely different 
that one would hardly recognize Lower 
Broadway, then quiet as a village road and 
free from all the noises of the daytime. 
During the warm weather of the past week 


many thousand New Yorkers living up 
town took advantage of the cars to ride 
to South Ferry, and thence by the ferry to 
Staten Island and return. The cars, unob- 
structed by wagons, fairly hum down 
Broadway, generating a refreshing breeze 
such as it seemed hard to obtain on any 
of the other lines of the Metropolitan sys- 
tem. 


Turning the curve at Fourteenth Street, 
one leaves behind him the glare of hun- 
dreds of electric signs, and it is very like 
a sudden transition to a suburb of a pro- 
vincial city, except for the towering, empty, 
and silent buildings which line both sides 
of the city’s main artery, Except for the 
occasional policeman, there are few pedes- 
trians, save the giggling girls from the 
east side and their “ steadies"’ over from 
the east side for an outing. Solemn and 
imposing now are Grace Church, St. Paul's, 
and Trinity. One gets a glimpse of the 
suburban firefly as it flits about the grave- 
stones and monuments in the churchyards, 


The city seems sleeping, so striking is 
the contrast to the roar and glamour and 
glitter of the Tenderloin, now left far be- 
hind. There has been comfort and cooling, 
refreshing breezes in the sail down the bay 
to St. George and return. One feels a new 
man as he starts up town again through 
drowsy, sleepy Broadway, and is quite 
ready for the bustle and glare of Upper 
Broadway, that tells that the city is still 
alive. 


And he has spent but 20 cents for it all. 
Little wonder the cars and ferryboats get 
much of the patronage that has hitherto 
gone Coney-Islandward and has grown 
tired of the rush and crush, ill-temper, and 
bad odors of the crowd that still revels in 
that trip for its cheap evening outing. 


MESTIC SERVICE 


IN THE SOUTH. 


EOPLE of the North and West can- 

not realize that domestic service in 

the South has become a problem. So 
many negro servants hail from Virginia 
and the Carolinas and sister States that it 
would seem as though they ~were as plenti- 
ful as the blackberries in midsummer, but 
household labor has already assumed a 
phase which causes great inconvenience 
and grave fears as to the future. 

The construction of the houses and the 
old division of labor call for more servants 
than in the homes of any other part of 
the Union, and in the construction both 
climate and comfort have borne a part. 
The kitchen, some twenty-five yards from 
the dwelling, keeps heat, dirt, and flies 
from the house, but it necessitates a cook 
and a boy or girl to “’tend de table.” 
Where the mistress, tired of the constant 
changes in cook and waiter and of the 
heavy labor in filling the gaps when neith- 
er can be had, determines to be energetic 
and managing as her New England sister, 
and converts a room of her dwelling into a 
**cookroom,” and strives to fend for her- 
self, she is met by a new trouble—fuel, 

The wood fire of common use throws out 
an immense heat; coal, when used, is 
worse, with its continuous caloric in a 
house where one chimney serves for several 
flues, and thus conducts the heat through 
contiguous rooms; gas 1s practically un- 
known and unavailable, a deadly fear oper- 
ates against gasolene, the blue-flame coal 
oil stove is of too recent manufacture, and 
there remains only the two or three burn- 
ers of coal oil, the most unsatisfactory of 
all quick heats. In many of the small 
towns throughout the South the appliances 
of electricity for household uses are far in 
advance of the North, the chief reason 
being their more reasonable cost. The 
telephone is in hundreds of halls in the 
town houses and the country houses of a 
ten-mile radius, at a rental of from $10 to 
$12 a year. The bulb sheds its light, and 
the electric fan in the dining room sup- 
plants the darky with the string manipu- 
lating the arrangement of cambrie and ruf- 
fle hung from the ceiling; but electricity 
is not yet chained in a practicable form to 
the cooking stove. 


What, then, can a housekeeper do during 
the intense and long Summers of her land 
and why is she. inconvenienced in the 
regions where special laws of the State are 
needed for preventing the ignorant voters 
from rule? 

The first and old cause of this inconven- 
jence is the constant desire of far-away 
markets. A drive through the backwoods 
and a house-to-house call at the cabins 
quickly shows that the to-be-hired members 
of the family are in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, or “at the 
Springs.’ These eome back yearly at pro- 
tracted meeting time—August and Septem- 
ber—with fine clothes and finer tales’ of 
the places from which they come, tales in 
many instances largely exaggerated, so 
that the negro learns to look to this far- 
away service as a gold mine where the 
biggest wages are easily procured in spite 
of ignorance and lack of training, and the 
exodus keeps up. 

But the chief cause cf the present diffi- 
culty is the factory. It is not alone the big 
cotton mills of Georgia and Carolina 
which have absorbed colored labor, nor the 
peanut factories of Suffolk and Smithfield 
and Petersburg, nor the trucking fields, in 
al) of which hundreds of negro women are 
employed, but it is also the innumerable 
small factories dotted everywhere through 
the country. It is the canning factory, 
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where lumber and building are cheap and 
vegetables and fruits are cheaper and 
laber is cheapest, and the transportation 
of machinery has been the prime cost; it 
is the oyster packing house on every 
salt water tide. The thrilling invitations 
of their whistles rarely go unheeded. The 
cook who has barely begun to learn the 
alphabet of the kitchen, whose biunders 
have been paid for in hopes of better serv- 
ice, throws her knowledge to the winds, 
forgets it in one-tenth of the time she 
learned it, and takes her place under the 
packing shed. 


In these smali establishments they are 
allowed to work as they please—an hour, a 
day, half a day—and are paid according to 
their card punches; and the semi-inde- 
pendence with the small sums of cash 
forms an irresistible allurement. It is not 
in this case the fact that they can come 
and go from factory to cabin, as is claimed 
in favor of factory work. Few household 
servants in the South sleep under the roof. 
In nearly all cases they come and go from 
their homes to their places of service. 

In several towns, notably Smithfield and 
Portsmouth, of Virginia, they come and go 
simply according to their work. This theory 
of labor has been recently put forth by 
students of domestic economy and by the 
members of a well-known woman's club of 
New York as an advanced and possible so- 
lution of domestic problems, namely, the 
advent of the cook to prepare and serve 
meais, and her liberty to come and go as 
she pleases between whiles. It is interest- 
ing to note that while it was advanced by 
the students and club members as a theory, 
it has been a practice in the places named 
for at least ten years. In both of these 
towns there is a distinct and comfortable 
negro settlement. The cook prepares a 
meal for her family if necessary, 
goes to the house where she is hired, gets 
breakfast and things in trim for dinner. 
She often then returns to her home, comes 
back in time for dinner, and so on. An 
early supper ends her day's work. This is 
the best local solution of the domestic 
service problem of the South which has 
come under the notice of the writer. 

Elsewhere there are many difficulties. 
There is no class to fill the places of the 
negroes who have left the service of the 
household, The Irish or German or Swede 
is unKnown; the farmer's daughter who 
might be hired in the Middle West is not 
to be found, and the “poor white trash” 
lives only in scattered districts, and can 
be depended on for labor of no sort, 

It is always unsatisfactory to face a 
difficulty and fail to see the cure. There 
is a possibility that the cure in this in- 
stance may come in two ways. Every ap- 
pliance of science to domestic service is a 
saving of muscle and brain and a lift toa 
higher level of living. The electric cooking 
stove and other assistants may thus be- 
friend humanity. But this will not touch 
the far stretching country homes. In the 
negro education, however, has sounded a 
new. note. When the instructors of the 
Tuskeegee Institute dre urging their stu- 
dents to apply their chemistry to the wash- 
tub and the stove, and when there comes 
an insistent cry that manual training, in- 
cluding cooking classes for girls, shall be 
a regular part of the school course for 
negroes, there is a chance that domestic 
science may assume its real importance, 
and an influx of trained and intelligent 
labor set toward the kitchen. As hope- 
ful as this is to look forward to, it seems as 
far away as, and one of the good things of, 
the millennium. L. M. THRUSTON, 

Baltimore, Md., July 5, 1901 
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AMONG THE MOUNT AINEERS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


NEW YORK 





the mountain country of Western 

North Carolina, where the Allegha- 
nies reach their greatest development, the 
writer almost invariably has something to 
say about “ rugged mountaineers.’’ People 
who live far away, getting their only in- 
formation about the “Land of the Sky” 
out of books and periodicals, have become 
too accustomed, perhaps, to consider all, 
rather than a few, of the natives of this 


W “ine anything is written concerning 


section as belonging to the “‘ rugged "’ spe- 
cies so often mentioned. 
Unquestionably the “rugged” mount- 


aineer is in the majority in the Blue Ridge, 
Great Smokies, Balsams, and other lesser 
mountain ranges forming the Alleghanies of 
North Carolina, but there is no section of 
large area where he alone controls the 
land. He is the tenant of the best class of 
mountaineers, composed of the well-to-do 
farmers, or he is the inferior helper of the 
second class, that of the less prosperous, 
but easily self-supporting, owners of small 
farm tracts. He composes the third class, 
and is usually as dependent upon his su- 
periors as is the negro of the eastern cot- 
ton plantation. If he cannot get work 
on the farm of the man upon whose 
hills his poor cabin stands, he must 
starve; for even though the owner of the 
tract, large or small, allows his impov- 
erished renter to hunt and fish at will, 
such foraging does not suffice to support 
the enormous family that one of these hill- 
men generally begets. At least a porticn 
of the year must be spent at the plow, 
or with the hoe or reaper or axe, in order 
to feed the ragged hordes of youngsters 
who swarm, dirty and wild, in as tiny 
cabins as those of the East North Caro- 
linian's colored pickaninnies, but who, un- 
like the latter, must face a mountain Win- 
ter as severe as any felt in Northern New 
York or Canada. 


The cabin of a mountaineer of the third 
class is a thing of wonder. On seeing it for 
the first time one wonders why the Inmates 
wouldn't prefer to live out of doors, why 
all of them don’t die of pneumonia or 
scurvy at the first breath of Winter. One 
room generally fills the cabin. It is a 
parlor, dining room, bedroom, and kitchen, 
all at the same time. In the floor are 
big cracks, and one can look down through 
these and see the family hogs walking 
about under the house, this being their 
regularly appointed sty. In the roof there 
are more cracks, through which rain or 
snow or cold air have access. The owner 
of the cabin is not too lazy to stop up the 
cracks in his roof and floor; he simply 
likes to have them there, as long as they 
are not big enough to let in a whole storm 
at once. 


Whether there be five or fifteen children, 
all can sleep in the one room. There is no 
thought of complaint because of overcrawd- 
ing, for the five or fifteen would just as 
soon sleep together on the floor, or huddled 
into two or three bunks, as they would 
sleep in separate reoms and upon tapestried 

Hours for meals are comparatively reg- 
ular in these mountain cabins. Sunrise 
means that breakfast is ready. The mother 
has been out of bed for some time, baking 
corn bread and cooking whatever vege- 
tables and meat are on hand. When it is 
all ready to eat, theoretically exactly as 
the sun shows itself above the mountain 
peak to the east, she wakes the family. 
Everybody jumps out of bed. They have 
slept in their clothes, or fn most of them, 
so the breakfast toilet occupies but a very 
few minutes. Sometimes, but seldom, a 
family is found wherein the members are 
wont to run out of doors and “take a 
wash" before breakfast in the nearest 
running water. This, however, is a custom 
so uncommon among the third class of 
mountaineers that it is hardly worth men- 
tioning. Generally breakfast is handled by 
hands unwashed for days, there being few 
knives and forks, or none at all, The table 
is formed of one or two rough boards, mos 
pften not even planed, which rest upen 
equally rough legs, the whole strueture 
having probably been made by the pater- 
familias with the sole assistance of a 
woodman's axe. Of plates there are likely 
to be a few, all made of tin or the cheapest 
crockery. In these large piles of the eat- 
ables are heaped up, and the family, the 
bed« having been pushed back against one 
wall or the floor, sleeping mats tossed into 
a corner, begins to grab out whatever ex- 
hales the most appetizing odor. 


Dinner comes at oon, supper at dusk. 
In the interval the father, as well as the 
sons and daughters of sufficient growth, 
go out to work. The mother either goes 
with them or works at home. Every day 
is just like the last, except Sunday, when 
all hands go to some “ meetin’ house,” or 
else, if the cabin is in one of those sec- 
tions where there are no such resorts, spend 
the day idfing or foraging. Many of these 


names they give to places and people, about 
their superstitions and their myths. 


Such a story is the one about Ike Ivester's 
fight with the revenue officers. Ike, a 
husky fellow of much brawn and quite a 
little natural acumen, ran an illicit distil- 
lery, wherein he made “ mountain dew” 
from grains of corn, or even brandy from 
apples and peaches during fruit season. 
The still was near the Pigeon River, on a 
beautiful little brook about eight miles up 
the river from Springdale. One of Ike's 
enemies told the revenue men about the 
still, and an expedition was organized to go 
against Ike Ivester. Eight men were in 
the party. They attacked the distiller. He 
fought them, and when the fight was over 
all of the revenue force lay on the ground 
dead or dying. It is said that Ivester used 
no weapons save his fists. In the language 
of the mountaineer, he “jes natchally 
licked 'em by hisself.’’ So it happens that 
the place where the old still stood is called 
“Ivester’s Licks"’ to this day. This hag 
been abbreviated until the natives refer to 
the little brook as “ The Licks ”’ or “ Licks 
Creek.”’ 

It was many years ago that Ivester had 
his still. Later in life he settled down to an 
honest, law-abiding life. Last Winter ne 
died, aged ninety-nine years and ten 
months. His family were sore distressed, 
for they had hoped he would live to be a 
full hundred, that future generations of 
Ivesters might boast about it. A consulta- 
tion was held at the bedside where the aged 
moonshiner had just breathed his last. The 
oldest son, Simeon by name, said: 

“ Let’s we-uns keep the body.” 

“ Why?" asked the other 
daughters. 

“So we-uns can bury it arter it’s a hun- 
dert years olt."’ 

Simeon’s suggestion was greeted with ap- 
plause, figuratively speaking. As it was in 
cold weather, there was no trouble about 
preserving the corpse, which was simply 
placed in a box and shoved under the house. 
There it froze hard and was kept as solid 
as though it had been pickled after the 
fashion of an Egyptian mummy. Two 
months passed. Ike Ivester’s one-hun- 
dredth birthday came, and his funeral was 
celebrated with all the splendor due to such 
a patriarch. The preacher talked of the 
glories of Ike's righteous life, of the fight 
at Ivester’s Licks, of the saintly character 
of the deceased. The “‘ oldest inhabitants " 
were all present, reminding each other how 
much superior Ike’s brew of * mountain 
dew" had been to any other or to the 
modern despised beverage called dispensary 
whisky. All in all, Ike Ivester was put un- 
der ground in fine shape, frozen though he 
was, and all his sons and daughters now 
boast that they alone of all the goo@ Pigeon 
Valley folk had a “pa” to live a whole 
century. 


The cabin dweller’s dialect is interest- 
ing. Although anybody can understand it 
the murdering of English is as brutal as 
possible, and an educated man might exer- 
cise his ingenuity for hours without being 
able to construct a sentence as ungrammat- 
ically cumbroys as a hundred you hear 
every day in the mountains. The other day 
a pedestrian stopped at a log hut and em- 
ployed a man to act as guide on a tramp up 
Cold Mountain. When the day's walking 
was over the stranger asked the mountain- 
eer how much was the charge for the work 
of a guide. This was the reply: 

“I don’t never charge no footman no 
more’n a quarter, nohow.” 

Superstitions fairly crowd the huts of the 
least cultured natives of Western North 
Carolina. It is supposed that most of the 
myths and a large part of the credulous 
character of the hillmen are traceable [6 
the Cherokee Indians, who formerly riled 
the country and whose descendants still 
Mave their reservation near the Tennessee 
Ifne. The mountaineer whites cherish the 
red man’s story of the Devil's Court House, 
a lofty peak west of the French Broad 
River, whereon his Satanic Majesty ts said 
to have once destroyed with thunderbolts a 
whole congress of Indian chiefs. Looking 
Glass Rock, a conically shaped mountain 
pinnacle, is still regarded as the mirror be- 
fore which the ruler of the lower regions 
shaves himself each morning. Near the 
headwaters of the Pigeon River, according 
to tradition, there is a cold spring from 
which the devil drinks thrice a day. Not all 
the legends deal with the king of evil, but 
he seems to be the principal hero of the 
Alleghanies’ mythical lore. 

Mrs. Tyro, a dame of the Balsams, fur- 
nishes ‘an example of ordinary household 
superstition. Near her home is a little 
mountain, on which are to be found many 
round, smooth, quartz rocks. One of the 
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height of disgrace to remain unwed, and 
most of them take the first wooer who 
heaves in sight, ready for all the horrors 
of “love in a cottage”’ at any time after 
the fourteenth or fifteenth birthday. 


The second class of mountaineers, the 

smaller land owners, are almost as pictur- 
esque as the cabin dwellers. Living in 
their rough houses of two or three rooms, 
tilling their few fields of corn and grain, 
herding their cattle on their rough slopes 
or those of their richer neighbors, these 
men seem as happy as though they were 
millionaires. Their wives do the house- 
work; their sons and daughters help either 
at home or in the fields and woods. The 
house, limited though it is, is never too 
crowded to accommodate a guest over 
night, and the guest, although he may have 
to sleep ‘ three-abed’’ with some of the 
family and wash his face in the morning 
at the family spring, is sure of plenty to 
eat and a warm welcome. On the dinner 
table is piled an array of food that would 
pale the sufferer from indigestion, but the 
mountain air is supposed to kill that mal- 
ady, and the stranger finds his appetite 
voracious in the face of green soda bis- 
cuits, greasy fried ham, ill-cooked trout or 
bass, chicken, mutton, cornbread, bad cof- 
fee, and good milk. The average farmer of 
the middle type will have set before him 
all of these eatables at the same time, 
sometimes without condiments or extras, 
more often supplemented by the best of 
fresh butter and such home-made season- 
ings as the different dishes require. 
_ A traveler has to pay for his “ keep 
in accordance, generally, with the loca- 
tion of the house wherein he obtains lodg- 
ing. If his host lives near a railroad sta- 
tion and has guests often he pays may- 
be as much as $1 per day. If the house 
is far back in the mountains, isolated 
from railroads and towns, the traveler's 
expenses are appreciably lessened, and it 
is not uncommon for one to stay all night 
with a farmer, eat three hearty meals, and 
then be presented, apologetically, with a 
bill for 20 cents. If the traveler has 
horses this sum includes the care of them 
and the provender they consume. 

The fields tilled by the lesser farmers 
are commonly so rugged that one wonders 
how they can be cultivated at all. It is 
a saying among travelers that some of 
the corn lands are on mountain sides so 
steep that the cornstalks have to hang 
to each other to keep from falling into 
the valleys below. When a man plows 
such a field he has a hard time. If the 
horse is not of the strongest build it can- 
not stand the pull very long, for there 
is added to the weight of the plow (the 
strain of holding on to the almost vertical 
field. Sometimes a plowman will tie a 
long rope to a tree at the upper end of 
a furrow and then attach the other end 
of the rope to the horse’s head, so as 
to prevent the animal, in case of a slip, 
from sliding all the way to the bottom of 
the mountain. An even more useful and 
extraordinary procedure is the running of 
a cord from the horse’s head all the way 
round a tree at the top of the slope, the 
plowman’s assistant grasping the further 
end of the line and helping the beast to 
walk upward by continually pulling, with 
the tree as a kind of lever. 


There are many large tracts throughout 
Western North Carolina that are owned by 
syndicates of investors, and usually the 
owners, while waiting for land values to 
rise, give to some farmer the “ control’ of 
the tracts. Then the farmer, whose little 
acreage adjoins the immense domain of 
wooded country, uses the latter for raising 
his cattle, letting his cows and sheep roam 
through it at will. He also makes the best 
of any good fishing streams on the syndi- 
cate’s property, charging fishermen small 
sums for the privilege of going thither aft- 
er trout. Through the tract he makes 
trails for his cattle and his sledges. These 
sledges, built like snow sleighs, can be 
pulled by strogg oxen or horses over 
places too rough for any wagon. On them 
wood for fuel is hauled down from the 
mountains to the farmer's home, and in 
Winter, when even the best country roads 
are too bad for wheels, sledge trips are 
made to the nearest towns for marketing. 
Two good mountain horses, which are un- 
usually small for their strength, can pull 
over a seemingly impassable road a sledge 
carrying half the farmer's family, a heavy 
load of tanbark, and a big supply of farm 
products to be sold in town. 

The highest class of mountaineers is 
properly that of the well-to-do farmer. 
He lives on his farm the whole year 
round, rarely travels away for pleas- 
ure, although he has the means to do so 
when he likes; superintends his laborers 
from dawn to dark, rising as early as they, 
and going to bed at night equally as weary 
from his healthful toll; sends his children 
off to the best schools of his State, sup- 
plies to his wife the best servants that can 
be had among thé mountains, and period- 
ieally diverts himself with hunting, fish- 
ing, and such other pursuits of pleasure 
as his locality affords. 


The mountain farmer's prosperity ceases 
just on the wrong side of good roads and 
bridges. Usually the way to his home from 
the nearest railroad station—it may be 
forty miles in distance, it may be five or 
less—leads over a rough road, so rough that 
the stranger who first travels it looks for 
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horses at their command and a goodly 
supply of vehicles, must stay at home for 
days together. 

Despite all the discomforts of the road, 
though, the visitor to one of the “ manor 
houses " of the Pigeon Valley, or of almost 
any other fertile ravine of this country, 
will forget all the ills he has undergone 
after he finds what the end of his journey 
has in store for him. Many of the houses 
would shame the finest edifice of most 
small towns, and some can rival, for con- 
venience and comfort, even an approved 
city residence. It is possible to find in 
some places, surrounded on every side by 
nearly untrodden mountain heights and only 
to be reached by the worst of roads, homes 
that boast private water works, steam 
heating apparatus, the best of dairy and 
kitchen arrangements, and every other 
comfort that could be brought into them 
without the use of great weaith. In such 
homes the farmer lives in rare comfort. 

In the valley of the east fork of the 
Pigeon, all of which lies in Haywood Coun- 
ty, N. C., there is a certain country home 
that tourists without fail declare to be 
situated in the most beautiful spot of all 
Western North Carolina. It is in the part 
of the valley known as Springdale. The 
house itself stands on a slight rise at the 
north end of the valley, the view from the 
front piazza covering a distance of nearly 
a mile, in which there are well-drained 
fields of corn, wheat, and grass. Behind 
the house, a little to the left, Rocky-faca 
Mountain rises precipitately until its crag- 
gy top, capped by scant trees, seems to 
pierce upward into the clouds. To the 
right, beyond a series of small peaks, Cold 
Mountain rises more than 6,000 feet in 
height, and few are the hours of day or 
night when its summit is not partly or 
wholly wrapped from view in the clouds. 
To the south, across the valley of the corn 
and grain fields, is to be seen a many- 
peaked spur of the ridge called the Great 
Divide, which lies between the valleys of 
the Pigeon and French Broad Rivers. The 
nearest peak of the spur stands out clear 
against the sky, so close that you can see 
the outlines of its foliage plainly, but be- 
yond it the others grow more indistinct as 
the distance increases, until the furthest 
of them looks like dim bunches of blue 
vapor, so faint that you can hardly teil 
where peak ends and sky begins. 

It‘is not with all these mountain heights, 
however, that the stranger is chiefly inter- 
ested on his first visit to Springdale, for 
toward the east there rises a single pointed 
summit that far eclipses all the rest. It is 
Mount Pisgah, renowned as the most beau- 
tiful peak of the Balsams, one of the 
grandest of the Alleghanies, and without 
exception the one that affords the best 
view from its pinnacle of all the high points 
in Western North Carolina. On account 
of its beauty and easy accessibility, Pisgah 
has been made the centre of the Vanderbilt 
hunting preserves. Near the summit the 
owner of the property has built his lodge, 
a masterpiece of rustic architecture, and 
from it as headquarters many game keep- 
ers guard the enormous tract, which in- 
cludes the famous “ Pink Beds,"’ near the 
headwaters of the French Broad. 


On the whole, the educated, prosperous 
agriculturist of the mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina, with hig: cultured 
home and his modern farm buildings, ts 
the man one likes to meet. Doubtless no 
countryman anywhere in the world is more 
congenial to the visitor from town, who 
enjoys, without fully realizing it, a com- 
panion who knows as much as he does 
about the world in general and a great 
deal more about that part which is not 
contained in municipal limits; whose home, 
though surrounded by the wildest mount- 
ains, is as comfortable as though its only 
view were one of brick and mortar; whose 
personality is strong enough, despite un- 
civilized environments, to laugh at the in- 
fluences of a wildness which makes the 
less tutored natives little better than bar- 
barians. R. H. GRAVES. 

Springdale, N. C., July 6, 1901. 





How He Got His Contract. 


Apropos of the methods employed in the 
franchise grab in Pennsylvania, Sidney W. 
Curtis, the broker, told a story yesterday 
of a scheme worked in one of the Wéstern 
cities in the early eighties for the purpose 
ef giving the contracts for the building of 
city water works to a favored concern. All 
the bids had to be submitted before 12 
o'clock noon, when the City Controller's 
office was closed and the representatives 
of the various bidders were locked out. A 
little alley led to a rear window of the 
eftice, and here appeared the agent of the 
company that was to get the contract by 
hook or by crook. He had his bids all made 
out except the figures. When the bids had 
been cpened and the lowest bid had been 
found he received a signal and filled out his 
bid a few cents below that of the lowest 
bidder. Then he handed his bid through 
the window to the clerk, who duly opened 
It and awarded him the contract. Then the 
doors were opened and the waiting repre- 
sentatives were informed of the result. 








Simple Enough. 


Boys of about fifteen are very cordial 
to new-comers, and when a crowd of them 
recently observed that a new “ feller” was 
watching them play ball, immediately 
asked him to join them, inquiring hts name, 
“Oh,” sald he, ‘‘my name is Smith, and 
guess how f spell it.” . 

After they had guessed 8-m-y-t-h-e, and 
§-c-h-m-i-d-t, and a few more impossible 


was ‘ecidea | to be 
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EXT to the Commissary Department, 
N the camper’s wardrobe is the most 

important item of his outfit, so far 
as his personal comfort is concerned. ‘ 

The once popular idea that anything in 
the way of old clothes was good enough 
for camp life was a most,mistaken one. In 
the first place, trousers have no earthiy 
right in camp; knickerbockers are the 
thing.. Made of corduroy they are durable 
and easily kept clean, but they are apt 
to be unpleasantly warm in the Summer- 
time. Knickerbockers of crash are cool, 
inexpensive, not easily soiled, and when 
they do become dirty can be sent to the 
wash. For thorough comfort, the dld- 
fashioned style, cut moderately loose and 
fastened with a strap and buckle just be- 
low the knee, are infinitely the most com- 
fortable. The .golf style, with their tight- 
fitting cuffs and double thickness of stock- 
ing at the tops, are warm and apt to be- 
come very uncomfortable. 

A shirt of gray flannel, loose at the 
neck, with a turndown collar sufficiently 
large to protect the neck from the sun 
when-turned up, and with an opening in the 
sleeves extending sufficiently far toward 
the elbow to allow them to be rolled up 
easily when desired, is cool and comforta- 
ble. It should, however, be made of good 
quality flannel and well shrunk. 

Of all the footrrear which has ever been 
put on the market for campers’ and outers’ 
use there is probably nothing better than 
the low-cut Indian moccasin, made of well- 
tanned oiled moose hide, and fastened with 
moose hide thongs. These are loose and 
comfortable; in fact, with them one will 
scarcely realize that a shoe is worn. When 
properly oiled they always rémain soft, 
and may be put away soaking wet without 
hardening or stiffening. They are abso- 
lutely waterproof, the only danger of get- 
ting one’s feet wet with them being at 
such times as one steps overboard, from 
the boat into water deeper than the shoe 
itself. The low-cut pattern is much more 
comfortable in the hot weather than the 
style which laces up higher on the ankle. 
While not things of beauty, one pair of 
moccasins will outwear a dozen pairs of 
the low-cut canvas “sneaker” or tennis 
shoe, fitted with a rubber sole. 

Dressed as described, in a gray shirt, a 
pair of crash knickers, long stockings, and 
a pair of moccasins, the camper will be 
cool and comfortable, and clad in gar- 
ments which will not show signs of wear 
and become easily soiled. If, in addition 
to these, a pair of yachting or low tan 
shoes be carried along, together with a 
couple of Madras shirts, with turn-down 
collars attached and done up “ soft,”’ he 
has an extra wardrobe to fall back on for 
those occasions on which he feels he should 
be on dress parade, or when he wishes to 
go to civilization for supplies. 

For rainy weather a piece of waterproof 
canvas 5 by 6, with a slit through the cen- 
tre to fit the head, is better than all the 
oiled skins, rubber water-proofs or mack- 
intoshes ever invented. With this over 
one’s shoulders and a pair of rubber hip 
boots on one’s feet, the worst kind of a 
down pour has no terrors. If one feels 


that a coat is necessary to his comfort, one 
made of crash will be found admirable, 
Such a coat may be folded up and stowed 
away without the danger of the creasing 
and wrinkling one of cloth would sustain. 
For chilly evenings or early mornings there 
is nothing equal to a good sweater. This 
should be of dark color, preferably black. 


A white one will become very much 
soiled with very short usage, and a bright- 
ly colored one is too conspicuous, especial- 
ly if one wishes to do any shooting. 
[> 

The best method of keeping spare cloth- 
ing dry in camp is to utilize a bag of 
waterproof canvas for a suit case. One 
of these, 12 Inches in diameter by 36 inches 
long, and weighing a trifle more than 
twenty ounces, will contain all the clothing 
that. one man is entitled to on an outing 
expedition. The top should be double and 
tied with a string. No matter how wet 
everything else is getting during a thunder 
shower, the use of one of these bags will 
enable the owner to have dry clothes when 
the deluge is passed. 

Oe 


I came across the simplest, most com- 
pact, and inexpensive affair in the way. of 
a camping table which I have yet seen 
the other day. The table was simply a 
strip of brown waterproof canvas,.2 by 3 
feet. Little pockets -were sewed under- 
neath this, through which thin, light strips 
of wood were run. This could be rolled 
up into a small bundle, weighing only 
three pounds. Arriving at camp, four 
crotched sticks, stuck in the ground at a 
proper height, with two other sticks laid 
across the crotches, furnished all the neces- 
sary supports, and the table was stretched 
over these. The sides of the table top 
could be varied according to the individual 
wants of each person or party. 

ros 

Always an enthusiast as to the possibili- 
ties of the western shore of the Hudson as 
a Summer resort, it has been a mystery tc 
me why it was not more thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the residents of New York. The 
chief trouble seems to have been that the 
majority of New Yorkers who have at- 
tempted to explore this territory have en- 
@eavored to reach it by small boats hired 
on the Hudson River front. People who at- 
tempt thus to reach the Jersey shore from 
below Fort Washington are confronted with 


nt 


two conditions which render their. outing 
difficult. The first of these is the fact that ° 
the most destrable bit of the Jersey shore 
is that which lies between that portion 
opposite Fort Washington and that opposite 
Yonkers, Added to this, tides of the Hud- 
son River are remarkably strong, and to 
any one not an expert oarsman rowing 
against them is anything but a pleasurable 
experience if prolonged for any length of 
time. Roughly speaking, the conditions of 
the tide alternate every week; that is to 
say, that if one Saturday and Sunday the 
tide rises in the morning and ebbs in the 
afternoon, the next Saturday and Sunday 
the conditions will be exactly reversed. 
When the first of these conditions prevails 
it is an extremely easy and pleasant journey 
to go up the river in the morning and come 
back with the tide in the afternoon; but 
with a falling tide in the morning and a 
rising tide in the afternoon, a journey going 
and coming from the New York City shore 
of the Lower Hudson forces one to struggle 
against the current both ways, which is 
anything but conducive to a pleasant out- 
ing. If, instead of this, boats be hired on 
the Harlem River north of High Bridge—at 
which point the Harlem River tides meet 
—the oarsman has an opportunity of both 
going and returning with the current in his 
favor. How easily this may be done will be 
understood by the following explanation: 
The last hour and a half of the flood tide 
of the Harlem River runs northward and 
out through Spuyten Duyvil Creek. By 
procuring a boat anywhere north of High 
Bridge the oarsman will find the current 
with him up the Harlem, through Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, and on reaching the Hudson 
River the current will bear him northward, 
so that by simply rowing across the river, 
on. emerging from the creek, he will find 
himself, on reaching the. opposite side of 
the river, on that portion of the Jersey 
shore which Hes about opposite Riverdale. 
He may. there beach his boat in the loca- 
tion of some spring, and remain in the 
shade all day. In the afternoon, catching 
the last of the ebb, he can row across to 
the New York side, and the current will 
bear him down to about the point from 
which he started. Now, the last hour and a 
half of the ebb tide flows from the Hudson 
through Spuyten Duyvil and down the Har- 
lem, and on reaching the railroad bridge 
across the mouth of the creek, from which 
he emerged in the morning, he will find 
the current which carried him out in the 
‘early part of the day is now carrying him 
back to his boathouse. So much for days 
on which the tide rises in the morning and 
ebbs in the afternoon. 

On alternate Saturdays and Sundays, on 
which the conditions are reversed, by tak- 
ing advantage of that early portion of the 
ebb tide which flows out of the Harlem and 
through the creek, he will, on striking the 
Hudson and rowing across, be carried down 
to about that portion of the Jersey shore 
opposite Inwood. After a day spent ashore 
and taking advantage of the earlier portion 
of the last half of the flood tide, he will 
find the water flowing from the Hudson 
into Spuyten Duyvil Creek and down the 
Harlem, the same as he would the last 
hour and a half of the ebb. By this means 
a man who goes through Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek, has the choice of the most beauti- 
ful part of the Hudson River shore, no 
matter whether the tide rises in the morn- 
ing and falls in the afternoon or vice versa. 
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An outfit of fishing tackle, such as Ifs 
suitable for catching bass, may be obtained 
for almost any price that the angler’s 
pocketbook will stand. One may procure a 
split bamboo bass bait rod, reliably made, 
for from $10 up to any amount he desives 
to pay. At the same time one made of 
lancewood, which will give practically as 
gcod service, may be had for $4. One of 
the best models of this latter style of rod, 
suitable for still fishing, casting, with live 
or artificial bait, or trolling, is a three- 
joint affair, S feet 3 inches in length, and 
weighing about eight ounces, made with 
either an ash butt and a lancewood joint 
and tip, or the entire affair of lancewood. 
The former is a trifle lighter in weight 
and a little less in price than the latter, 
which most anglers prefer, although Dr. 
Henshall, the acknowledged authority on 
bleck bass fishing, prefers a rod with an 
ash butt. If the rod have a double grip, 
that is to say, a grip above as well as below 
the reel seat, it will be more comfortable 
and less ‘ikely to cramp the hand when 
reeling in than if it oply has the actual 
rod abcve the reel seat to grasp when play- 
ing a fish. A cork grip is more pleasant to 
the hand and less tiresome when used dur- 
ing a long stretch of casting than a cane 
or celluloid wound butt, although the latter 
style is more durable and infinitely pret- 
tier. 

Wher it comes to reels, the fisherman 
has his choice of rubber, nickel, or alum- 
inum, or a combination of rubber and Ger- 
man silver. These latter are undoubtedly 
the prettiest, and certainly the most cx- 
pensive, though ft fs to be doubted if the 
angler will get better results from them. 
A reel for black bass fishing should be 
constructed with steel pivots. This reduces 
the friction, allowing one to make a long 
cast, and renders the reel more durable and 
longer lived, even when used only for still 
fishing. A rubber and nickel reel so con- 
structed, with a capacity of from 60 to 80 
yards, with No. F or G braided silk line, 


can be had for about $4, although a fisher- 
nan with an expensive taste may: spend . 
from $12 to $80 for a more finely finished 
implement. A braided silk black bass cast- 
ing line will cost about $2.25 for 100 yards. 
There is no economy in buying a cheap .ine 
for this purpose, and even with the best 
quality continual vigilance is necessary to. 
watch the first indications of wear pro- 
duced by friction of the guides and tip of 
the rod as it passes through them in cast- 
ing. 
—@—. . 

Although the black bass season opened 
in most waters of this State on the 15th of 
last month, it is well for the Summer va- 
cationist to remember that there are some 
exceptions to this. By special legislation 
in Schroon Lake and Lake George it is 
illegal to take these fish before the Sist 
day of July. The St. Lawrence angler 
should recollect. that in that river no one 
is allowed to take more than iwelve black 
bass in one day, nor may any boat bring 
to shore more than two dozen of these 
fish as the result of one day's angling. 
The maximum limit of the number of black 
bass that it is legal to retain in other sec- 
tions of New York are twenty-four fish 
per angler when fishing alone, but no boat, 
no matter how many are aboard, is entitled 
to bring in more than thirty-six fish as the 
result of a day's angling. Although some 
men may be inclined to grumble over the 
limit, they are sufficiently liberal to satisfy 
most anglers. In fact, a man who can 
average one-half of the number in his 
fishing trips, is lucky. The black bass is a 
perfect godsend ta the fisherman who is 
unable to wet a line until his vacation sea- 
son arrives. Most trout fishing is done so 
early in the year that only a few favored 
mortals are able to take time from their 
business to indulge in the pursuit of this 
fish; but the black bass, which, in the 
opinion of many anglers, is the gamiest 
fish for his size, is in season when most 
wage-earning mortals have a little time at 
their disposal! for recreation. 

—@—— 

Without doubt the best bait for either 
still fishing, trolling, or casting for this 
fish is the live minnow. When these are 
not to be had artificial minnows made of 
silk or sole skin, or one of the numerous 
trolling spoons, will have to be substituted. 
White bass sometimes prefer crickets, 
helgramites, or crawfish to a live minnow. 
The latter bait in the long run will prove 
most taking. The easiest way to keep 
minnows in good condition, when fishing 
from a boat, is the use of one of the bait 
pails, in which the inside buckets are fitted 
with air chambers, to allow their floating 
when the grounds are reached. One of 
these, of twelve quarts capacity, costs 
about $1.25, and compared with the con- 
venience over an ordinary tin bucket the 
price paid is insignificant when its bene- 
fits are considered. 

A family occupying a cottage on an Ad- 
irondack lake the best part of every season 
always includes among its baggage a box 
of earth containing a quantity of angle 
worms, The country surrounding their 
abode for miles is rocky, and earth contain- 
ing the proper amount of moisture and 
nourishment to sustain these interesting 
creatures is extremely scarce. So, instead 
of spending a considerable portion of their 
time in mining for bait, they take it with 


them. On arriving, the box of earth is 
transferred to a small patch of ground near 


the cottage, and carefully watered during 
periods of dryness. While this is not a bad 
idea, it would probably be just as well if 
they invested the $4 or so which it actually 
costs them to transplant these worins in a 
glass ntinnow trap, which could be baited 
with cracker crumbs or chopped meat and 
put overboard in the lake every evening. 
They would find enough minnows every 
day to amply.supply their needs, and would 
probably get much more satisfactory re- 
sults, for any game fish in an Adirondack 
lake that would be tempted by an earth 
worm would furnish considerably more 
sport on live bait. 
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With the advent of the small bore light 
weight rifles now so numerous the Summer 
girl has added marksmanship to her al- 
ready long list of accomplishments. It is 
wonderful how quickly a woman will pick 
up the knack of shooting with a rifle, and 
into what good shots many of them de- 
velop with very little practice. Few who 
once become accustomed to the sport and 
gain sufficient skill to make reasonably 
good targets lose their taste for the 
pastime. 

One of the cutest little rifles adapted 
to a lady’s use is turned out with a 
22-inch barrel of 22-calibre, and adapted 
for the use of either short or long rifle 
cartridges. The arm weighs only 4% 
pounds, and with plain open sights and 
plain stock can be had for a trifle more 
than $5. Their action is the same as 
that of larger calibre single-shot rifles. 
The lever, which forms a trigger guard, is 
dropped to lower the breech block, extract- 
ing the empty shell and also automatically 
setting the hammer at half-cock. The 
barrel is fastened to the frame by a screw 
underneath the forestock; with a few turns 
of the screw the barrel may be detached 
and the whole arm packed in @ little can- 
vas case of the length of the barrel. Al- 
though when loaded with the 22-long rifle 
cartridge they are accurate a distance ed 


G00 feet, it will be pleasanter for a lady 
to use the 22-short cartridge charged with 
smokeless) powder, from which there is 
little noise or recoil. These cartridges are 
extremely cheap, and accurate up to 75 
feet. 

The hardest thing, as a rule, to im- 
press upon a woman who handles a rifle is 
the absolute necessity of keeping the bore 
clean, There is a great temptation to put 
the weapon away dirty, leaving its clean- 
ing to some subsequent occasion when one 
is less tired. This is a bad policy to adopt 
when using ordinary black powder, which 
cakes ‘and hardens in the barrel, mak- 
ing the labor the next day five times what 
it would have been had the gun been clean- 
ed immediately after using. "With smoke- 
less powder this delay Is apt to prove 
ruinous to the rifling. The residue left 
after shooting with most smokeless 
powders, although very slight, has a pow- 
erful chemical action on the steel, and 
unless removed before putting the gun 
away will injure the interior badly. 


A small-bore rifle should. always be ac- 
companied by a jointed cleaning rod, pro- 
vided with two kinds of bristle brush, one 
extremely hard and stiff to remove the 
powder residue, the other rather softer for 
polishing, and also a joint of rod slotted for 
the accommodation of « bit of soft woolen 
cloth for putting thé finishing touches to 
the polishing, and also for leaving a de- 
posit of oil in the bore when putting away 
for any length of time, in order to prevent 
rust. A 22-calibre cleaning rod is a rather 
fragile affair. So in use it is a far better 
policy to run it through the barrel from 
the breech, attach a wooden handle to the 
last joint as it protrudes from the muzzle, 
and pull the rod through the barrel, in- 
stead of pushing it through. Pushing one 
of these small rods through is very apt to 
cause it to buckle, often to break. With 
the greater diameter of a rod, which may 
be used for cleaning a larger calibre than 
the~ 22, it is possible to push the rod 
through, thereby obviating the necessity 
of removing the handle at every stroke of 
the brush. 


The average woman quickly tires of 
shooting at a target, and makes compara- 
tively slow progress in marksmanship, if 
she confines her efforts to this game. But 
she can find a great amount of enjoyment 
by shooting at bottles, tin cans, or blocks 
thrown overboard from a boat or set up on 
a post. There seems to be something more 
fascinating in perforating a tin can or see- 
ing a bottle reduced to fragments by a 
well-directed shot than in making even a 
good showing on a printed target. Perhaps 
it is because it seems more like the execu- 
tion of a real woodsman. 


E. T. KEYSER. 


HOF WEATHER PHYSICS, 


HE thermometer was doing business at 
the new stand it had taken up at 


number one hundred and something 
in the shade, and, with the electric fan in 
the corner, was about the only object in 
the room which showed special evidence of 
life. 

‘“*Pop,”’ presently came in a small voice 
from the sofa, ‘‘ Pop, doesn’t motion pro- 
duce heat? ”’ 

“Yes, my son, so keep quiet.” 

There was silence for a moment; then— 

“Pop, doesn’t all motion produce } eat?” 

“Yes, my son, all motion; even tae mo- 
tion of moving my lips to answer your 
questions causes more heat than is neces- 
sary this weather.” 

There was silence again. ‘ Pop” con- 
tinued trying to finish up a business let- 
ter, and the owner of the small voice con- 
tinued lying on the sofa, looking listlessly 
ahead into the electric fan, his fluffy hair 
waving softly in the cooling current which 
flowed from its fast-revolving blades. 


Once more the silence was broken. 
** Motion causes friction, does it not?” 


“Yes,” 


* And friction causes heat?” 

“ Yes,” 

A pause of several minutes. 

“That fah over there is in motion, isn’t 
it, popper? ‘ 
** Yes, yes; don't bother me so much.” 

Another pause. 

“Say, pop, if that fan is in motion, and 
motion produces friction, and _ friction 
causes heat, why don't -you stop it? It’s 
hot enough, isn’t it, without any more mo- 
tion than is necessary?"’ 

But there was no reply, and the fan went 
on. 


The Boaster’s Downfall. 

“There comes the Hermann the Grosse.” 
said a know-it-all, pointing to the Deutsch- 
land as she came up the river last Thurs- 
day. 

“Pretty big steamer, isn’t 
swered the Kansas City man. 

“ Big? Naw! Say, you should ‘a’ seen 
seven or eight of them boats, all bigger’n 
her, go down the river with fire spouttn’ 
out all over "em! That's what IF saw about 
a year ago. 

‘“‘Huh! A lot o’ wise guys around here!” 
he said, as he glared savagely at the laugh- 
ing crowd of listeners who happened te 
know that the Deutschland was “ the big- 
gest ever,’’ as he dragged the Westerner 
off to the nearest bar- 


she?"’ an- 
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The placing of the federal 
district of Buenos Ayres un- 
der a state of siege is the 
culmination of a dispute be- 
tween the present Government of Argentina 
end the native agriculturists, rancheros, 
and industrials, It is the belief of the local 
papers, which support the latter, that the 
measure providing for the unification of the 
foreign debts, which has caused all the 
trouble, was inspired by a North American 
syndicate of financiers. Nothing had been 
heard about the bill up to the middle of 
June. Then suddenly President Roca pre- 
sented it to his Cabinet, which quickly ap- 
proved it, and on the following day it was 
sent to the Senate with the President's 
message regarding it. As recent dispatches 
show, it quickly passed the upper house 
and was being discussed in the Chamber 
when the first manifestations of disap 
proval showed themselves. 

At the same Cabinet meeting at which 
the bill for the unification of the foreign 
debts was approved the Ministers also ap- 
proved and accepted offers from bankers 
to purchase the $25,000,000 of Argentine 
stocks pledged by the Government on the 
condition that the said stocks are to be 
converted into unified stock. With the 
proceeds of the sale of such pledged stocks 
the Government guarantees to pay off 
Treasury bills and outstanding debts for 
port works, which aggregate $14,000,000. 
The unification, if the now warmly opposed 
measure becomes a law, will comprise all 
Argentine foreign loads; according to the 
amounts agreed upon by the President and 
his Cabinet, and approved by the Senate, 
the total issue of unified bonds will be 
$435,000,000 at 4 per cent. interest, with % 
per cent. amortization, 


—g——— 

The Berlin firm of Mitt- 
ler & Son has just pub- 
lished a brochure by Count 
Moltke, a member of the 
Prussian lower house, 
which is being widely commented on 
throughout Germany in the light of the 
ever-increasing commercial competition of 
foreign countries, especially the United 
States, with Germany. The brochure is 
called “The Development of German 
Means of Communication, Connection 
with Foreign Competition.” 


After referring to the repeated but unsuc- 
cessful efforts of the Prussian Government 
in regard to the Canal bills, Count Moltke 
enlarges upon the disadvantages of a one- 
sided railway policy, and then insists on 
the necessity of concentrating all economic 
resources, and of completing all lines of 
communication throughout Prussia in par- 
ticular, and Germany in general. He sup- 
ports his arguments with a large array of 
statistics, and comes to the conclusion that 
the method adopted by Austria for carry- 
ing out her canal schemes (recently de- 
scribed at length in these columns) should 
be adopted also by the Prussian and Ger- 
man authorities. The Government, he as- 
serts, would thus be enabled to demand 
the supplies necessary for its canal pro- 
jects by several annual installments, 


Soe apeicee 


The Trouble 
in 
Argentina, 


Germany and 
FPoreigu 
Competition. 
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An event has recently 
An Internatioal occurred in the mining 
Labor Dispute. district of La Mure, in 
the Department of Isére, France, which is 
expected to have far-reaching results, not 
only disturbing the recently constructed 
Franco-Italian entente cordiale, but also 
affecting the universal problem of labor 
wherever a dispute may arise between vari- 
ous nationalities working at the same place. 
The mines of La Mure employ about 2,400 
men, 800 of whom were Italians, A short 
time ago a quarrel broke out at an inn, the 
proprietor of which was stabbed by an Ital- 
ian miner. The latter was arrested, but on 
the following day the President of the local 
Miners’ Union appeared before the agent 
of the proprietors of the mines and insisted 
that the force of Italian workmen be re- 
duced one-half. This the agent refused to 
do. The French miners then took matters 
into their own hands and drove the Italians 
from their villages and across the moun- 
tains into Savoy: thence the fugitives final- 
ly gained the Italian frontier. The tocal 
authorities attempted in vain to protect the 
foreigners, but, being Socidlists, they re- 
frained from appealing to the State for 
military aid: 


The situation as it now presents itself 
is that the company has not enough men 
to conduct its works, while the French 
miners, being masters of the field and no 
longer fearing cheap Italian labor, will 
demand higher wages. In this respect the 
affair is considered important, for many 
of the Nationalist Senators and Deputies 
in recent speeches have advocated the ex- 
pulsion of foreigners from France. On 
the other hand, it has long been the the- 
ory of French experts on labor and in- 
dustrial problems that should French in- 
dustry be reduced, with few exceptions, to 
dependence on the French workman alone, 
the result would be fatal to national enter- 
prise and industry. It fs looked upon as 
certain that should La Mure miners suc- 
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turbed over the affair, uncertain how to 
act until representations are made by Italy, 
which, by the way, cannot retaliate by 
expelling Frenchmen, as there are no 
French laborers in the peninsula. 


—-@—-- 


Advices from Tisitsikar and 
Mukden, Manchuria, the pur- 
port of which is confirmed in 
part by correspondents of Parisian jour- 
nals in St. Petersburg, show that Russia 
has completely organized the vast territory 
south of the Amur into governments, and 
that Russian Governors are gradually tak- 
ing the place of the purely military offi- 
cials, who, since the invasion, have been 
in control. With the introduction of the 
Russian Governor in a government, Rus- 
sian law is proclaimed throughout that dis- 
trict. 

Advices from Moscow also tend toward 
confirming this news. It is said there that 
a High Commissioner has been appointed 
over the whole of Manchuria, whuse prin- 
cipal function will be to see that Russian 
laws when proclaimed are enforced; he 
will also adjust any claims in regard to 
concessions which foreigners may have ob- 
tained from the Chinese Government when 
the territory in question was under Chinese 
rule. The adjustment of mining claims is 
expected to involve serious international 
complications, for many foreign gold seek- 
ers secured mining rights from the Chinese 
authorities before the Boxer trouble began, 
and it is intimated from Russian sources 
that the rights granted were simply fabu- 
lous in character and extent, hundreds of 
square miles of auriferous country being 
leased to one man. 


To Develop 
Manchuria. 


The High Commissioner, who occupies a 
post stmilar to that of the former Frontier 
Commissioner on the north bank of the 
Amur, will have full powers to settle arbi- 
trarily on the spot all claims, and the aim 
will be to reduce the exploitation of gold 
mining to the same level which it holds in 
Eastern Siberia—that is to say, the indus- 
try will be entirely under the supervision 
of the Government officials, to whom all 
gold must be delivered. It is not expected 
that, for the present, at any rate, the lately 
accorded permission for free traffic in un- 
coined gold will be extended to Manchuria. 
Moreover, the laws which are being pro- 
claimed exclude the foreigner, who can 
only take part in such enterprises by act- 
ing through Russians, and then only if the 
connivance of the authorities is previously 
secured. It is understood that no foreigner 
who may have secured concessions trom 
the former Chinese authorities will be al- 
lowed to take advantage of them under 
Russian rule unless he is able to come to an 
agreement with the officials in charge of 
the district to which his concessions per- 


tain. 
—eo— 


Much surprise has been 
in the expressed in Roman Cath- 
Quirinal. olic circles that the baptism 
of the infant Italian Prin- 
cess should have taken place in the Quir- 
inal when it was against that very palace 
that Pius IX. launched his interdict. When, 
on Noy, 8, 1870, Gen. Lamarmora forced the 
doors of the abandoned Palace of the Quir- 
inal, till then the Summer residence of the 
Popes, and took possession of it in the 
name of the State, Pius IX. published an 
interdict against the palace, not only pro- 
hibiting within its walls the celebration of 
any rite, but forbidding any Catholic to in- 
habit i:. Advances were from time to time 
made to the Vatican for the purpose of 
modifying the interdict, but in vain, the 
Court meantime being forced to go to the 
distant Church of the Sudario, which for 
centuries has belonged to the House of 
Savoy. It was later discovered, however, 
that the exercise of the rites of the Church 
at the Quirinal depended solely upon the 
will of the sovereign. This discovery, ac- 
cording to the Nazione of Florence, came 
about in this way: . 

“Mgr. Anzino, a man deeply versed in 
the history of the House of Savoy, sought 
for and found a brief of Pope Leo XI., who 
occupied the Pontifical chair frem April! 1, 
1605, to.the 27th of the same mouth. In 
the few days of his Pontificate he had, by 
the above-mentioned brief, conceded to 
Charles Emanuel I, Duke of Savoy, and 
to all his descendants. the privilege, of 
maintaining the Court Chaplain as their 
own parish priest, with the right to cele- 
brate divine service in any place whatso- 
ever where the Prihces of the House of 
Savoy happened to be. The Vatican could 
not dispute the validity of this apostolic 
brief, nor abdlish a privilege enjoyed for 
three centuries. 

“The question was discussed in the Con- 
gregation of Special Ecclesiastical Causes. 
The words of the decree of Leo XI. were so 
explicit that it was quite possible to inter- 
pret them as the concession of a Faculty to 
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used -as a chapel, and placed therein an 
altar and an image of the Madonna, which, 
however, except during the time of Divine 
service, were concealed by folding doors. 
It is in this chapel that the King and Queen 
usually hear mass, and it was here that the 
infant Princess was baptized.” 


The rumor which emanat- 
Danish ed from Copenhagen recent- 
ly that the Danish Govern- 
West Indies. 
ment had received a note 
from Washington to the effect that if Den- 
mark would not sell the Danish West In- 
dies the United States would require her to 
fortify St. Thomas and the natural harbor 
of St. John and place garrisons there, al- 
though unfounded, has served to revive in- 
terest in the subject among European diplo- 
matists, while correspondents in Copen- 
hagen are kept busy answering queries as 
to the political situation in regard to the 
alleged demand of the United States. It 
seems that the curious policy of procrasti- 
nation indulged in by Denmark in regard to 
the matter is simply one of the features 
which mark an important transition in the 
Constitutional history of the country. There 
are many Conservatives as well as Radicals 
who favor parting with the islands, but the 
former, in their weakened condition, have 
been afraid to press the matter to a con- 
clusion. It is now expected that with the 
advent of a Radical Government the ques- 
tion of the islands, with others of internal 
importance, will receive immediate and pre- 
cise attention. 


Hitherto it has been the custom in Den- 
mark to appoint the chief Ministers out of 
the Conservative majority in the upper 
house in the face of huge Radical majori- 
ties in the lower, which from time to time 
have succeeded in changing the personnel 
of the Government, but not its policy. It 
will be recalled, however, that the upper 
house, or Landsthing, is not a House of 
Lords, or even a Chamber composed of 
privileged Senators, but a body of legisla- 
tors elected by the people in such a way 
that the highest taxpayers have considera- 
ble influence. The lower house, or Folk- 
thing, is elected on a more liberal scale, 
but, unlike the House of Commons in Eng- 
land or the Chamber of Deputies in France, 
it has never been abie to unseat a Ministry; 
in fact, all precedent goes to show that the 
Folkthing, although cénstantly boasting 
that it represents “ the will of the people,” 
can accomplish little on its own account. 
In recent years the impossibility to define 
the exact status of each house has brought 
about many conflicts between them, and, 
from 1885 to 184, the Constitution was 
actually suspended in order to enable the 
houses to come to an agreement. In the 
meantime, the Landsthing, acting within 
the prerogative of the Government con- 
ducted the business of the State. A com- 
promise was finally effected, but the strug- 
gle had caused a serious split in the Con- 
servative ranks; a group calling itself the 
“ Independent Conservatives"’ joined the 
Radicals on the tax-reform question, and 
negotiations have now reached a state 
which has made inevitable in the Lands- 
thing a strong opposition not only against 
the individual members of the present Cabi- 
net, but against the whole policy of the 
Government, causing the withdrawal of the 
Sehested Cabinet and the surrender of its 
portfolios into Radical hands. When Par- 
liament meets in October under new condi- 
tions it ts expected that some definite. ac- 
tion will be taken in regard to the Danish 
West Indies, or at least that the negotia- 
tions between the United States and Den- 
mark on the subject will be thoroughly 
ventilated. 


Anent the 


nines 


For some time past cer- 
tain Prussian sem!-official 
newspapers, particularly 
the Berliner Correspon- 
denz, have pointed out the direful results 
that would ensue if the so-called Volish 
movement in West Prussia were allowed 
to develop unchecked, and what astonishe-tl 
these papers particularly was that Russia 
seemed to give no heed to a similar movc- 
ment that was constantly gaining ground 
in the Warsaw district. The other day 
these papers were thrown into a state of 
confusion, a confusion of which even the 
inspired Cologne Gazette partook, by a 
speech delivered in Moscow by M. Tscherep 
Spiridonowitch on his election to the Presi- 
deney of the Slavonic Society. His werds 
are believed to ‘indicate that Rassia, wtile 
apparently shutting her eyes to atl warn- 
ings of an imminent Polish revolt, has se- 
cretly been circumventing the Pan-Ger- 
manic movement, and has actually inspired 
the so-called Polish revival in Western 
Prussia and similar movements in other 
Slav Btates contiguous to the Russian Em- 
pire. Moreover, it is not believed in Berlin 
that M. Spiridonowitch would have been so 
outspoken as he was unless he had been in- 
spired to do so by very high authority. He 
sald in part: 


“Our object is to bring about a union 
of the millions of Slavs in the spheres of 
intellect and civilization, without attempt- 
ing to unite them into one State or under 
one Church. For the solution of this great 
and difficult problem it is necessary that 
the idea of union should inspire all the 
Slavs Mke a living wave. One of the dia- 


The 
Pan-Slavonic 
Movement. 


Slavs feel this, and three-fourths of them 
are convinced that this universal Slavonic 





the Slavs, and that in this country the 
secular feud between the Slavs and Pane 
Germanism will be fought out. The Slavs 
understand, however, that they are men- 
aced by the Germanic inundation which, 
starting from Hamburg, makes for Posen 
and Prague, and which would fain reach 
the Persian Gulf by way of Vienna and 
Belgrade, Sofia, Constantinople, and Asia 
Minor.” 

In closing he said: “* Pan-Germanism is 
successful in intensifying the political dis- 
pute among the Slavs, and step by step it 
colonizes our whole southwestern frontier 
and makes it German. * * * It ts, there- 
fore, one of the tasks of the Slavonic So- 
ciety to strengthen the Slavonic sense of 
race, to foster the expansion of the Rus- 
sian language, and to promote the struggle 
against all opponents of the Slavonic 
ideal.”’ 


The Czar Since the defeat of the Finn- 

ish Army bill, recently an- 

and . 
Finland nounced in these coiumns, there 
* has been little doubt in usually 
well-informed circles in St. Petersburg that 
many of the measures that have been in- 
troduced for the Russification of the Grand 
Duchy were created and promulgated either 
without the knowledge of the Czar or 
through misrepresentations made to him 
of their purpose or of the conditions they 
were intended to meet. It seems that a 
month or so ago Nicholas II, ordered one 
of his secretaries, whose duty it was to clip 
from the foreign press articles which might 
interest his Majesty, to furnish him with 
the papers themselves without mutilation. 
The Czar, it is said, became much moved 
on account of the criticism that the Russi- 
fication of Finland had received and re- 
solved to acquaint himself with the facts 
without delay. This he has done, with the 
result that the scheme of destroying the 
autonomy of Finland is constantly being 
contracted. A recent event is deemed most 
significant. 

In #ebruary last one of the departments 
of State in St. Petersburg sent an official 
to the Finnish capital of Helsingfors with 
orders to remove from the Finnish State 
orchives all documents connected with the 
office of Secretary of State for the period 
between 1800 and 1825, in which years the 
perpetual autonomy of Finland was recog- 
nized by Russia and the fact incorporated 
into the Constitution of the Grand Duchy. 
The keeper of the archives refused to give 
them up on the ground that he could only 
receive such an order from the Finnish Sen- 
ate. The Senate refused to sanction the re- 
moval, but in spite of its protests and that 
of several learned societies the papers 
were carried off. 

These documents have now been returned 
to the Finnish national archives with a note 
from the official in St. Petersburg to the 
effect that they had simply been borrowed 
in order to compare them with their dupli- 
cates which were in the hands of the Rus- 
sian Government, and that as nothing ir- 
regular had been noted, they were returned 
to their proper place. The return of the 
documents in which rest the legal evidence 
of the liberty of Finland is regarded in Hel- 
singfors as the result of direct intervention 
on the part of the Czar. It is also rumored 
there by members of the noblesse, who keep 
in close touch with affairs of the St. Peters- 
burg Court, that his Majesty will shortly 
issue a ukase modifying or explaining the 
terms of the notorious manifesto of Feb. 
15, 1809, by virtue of which the scheme of 
the Russification of the Grand Duchy has 
hitherto been carried on. 

_. -o— 

At a recent meeting of the 
of King Executive Committee for the 
Alfred. national commemoration of 

King Alfred, held under the Presidency of 

the Lord Mayor of London, at the Mansion 

House, it was announced that King Ed- 

ward would preside at the ceremonies, 
which will be held in the second or third 

week of September, in Winchester. The 

statue executed by Hamo Thornycroft, R. 

A., will then be unveiled. The committee 

also decided to hold at Winchester, at the 

time of the commemoration, a meeting of 
learned societies. and the royal societies of 

England and the leading universities of 

Great Britain, America, and the colonies 

have been invited to be represented by 

delegates on that cccasion. 

The committee neted, among recent con- 
tributions to the permanent memorial, £100 
from the University of Pennsylvania and 
£20, as a first installment, from the Co- 
lonial Dames of America. As the sum of 
£1,500 is still required, further -donations 
are invited and may be sent to Alderman 
Frank Green, Lord Mayor of London; Lord 
Avebury, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co.,_ 
bankers, London, or to the Mayer of Win- 
ehester, Guildhall, Winchester. 

The corporation of Winchester is acquir- 
ing thirty-five acres of land for the pur- 
pose of a public park and recreation ground, 
The site will include a portion of the land 
once occupied by the once famous Hyde 
Abbey, where King Alfred and his wife 
and the first King Edward were buried. 
Excavations have been begun. under the 
auspices of the Mayor, and the foundations 
of the eastern apse of the abbey have al- 
ready been uncovered. 


Why He Looked Foolish. 

He stood in front of Tas Times Building 
and was evidently in a bad humor. Appa- 
rently something had gone wrong and he 
was commenting on it as volubly as bis 
right hand could move’ in framing the | 
ters. Now and then he would shake 
head. A half dozen passers-by stopped t 
take in the unuswal sight. Then the deaf 
and dumb man, who had been caught ; 
ing to himself desisted, looked foolish, 
hurried away. ‘ 


Millenary 





DAWN. AT VENIS. 
One burnished cloud first turned a Jagged 
prow— 
The conscious water nestled deep among 
Her murky gondolas, that, bow on bow, 
Freighted with shadows,’ at the molo 
swung. 


Boon palace and canal paled into sight, 
Fainting as watchers whose long vigil 
wanes; 
Till Dawn's approach across the waves of 
night 
Flushed the rose blood in sleeping Ven- 
ice’s veins. 


Then up the dazzling steps that lead to 
God, . 
One radiant sunbeam and a lone white 
dove 
Santa Maria's holy threshold trod— 
A shrine of morning lit by Light and 
Love! 


Loud warned the chime to mass o’er quay 
and home— 
Calling soft flocks of doves to meet the 
day " 
*Mid sculptured saints and angels round the 
dome, 
While market women followed in to pray. 
-—MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON, in 
Scribner's. 


Some Old English Absurdities. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 


The Lord of the Isle of Man is bound 
by the tenure of his inheritance to present 
two falcons to the King. The original 
grant seems to have been by Henry IV. 
to Henry, Earl of Northumberland, There 
is an admission of the claim at Charles 
Il.’s coronation. . At the coronation of 
George IV. ‘“‘among the feudal services 
the two falcons of Lord Derby for the Isle 
of Man were conspicuous. * * * The 
King descended from his chair of state, and 
the ladies of the Court pressed round to 
caress and examine the noble birds.’’ Ac- 
cording to the tenure of the manor of 
Nether Bilsingtoén, in Kent, the lord must 
give three maple cups to the King at the 
banquet. This tenure dates from Henry I. 
The manor of Heydon, in Essex, is held 
by the service of presenting the towel to 
the King when washing before the ban- 
quet. The service can be traced back to 
the Picot family, in the reign of Henry JJ. 
“Petrus Picot ‘tenet dimid Heydene per 
serjantiam serviendi cum una toalia ad 
coronationem rigis.’’ Another service dat- 
ing from Henry II. is attached to the 
manor of Liston, in Essex. The service 
consists in making wafers, which the lord 
o* the manor*must bring in person to the 
King and Queen at the banqueting table. 
The manor of Addington, in Surrey, was 
granted by William I. to Tezelin, the 
King’s cook, upon the service of making a 
dish, called, variously, grout or dilligrout, 
in the King’s kitchen. The service has 
survived to the present time; but as the 
lord of Addington is no longer the King's 
master cook, a division of labor takes 
place; the King’s cook prepares the dish 
and the lord of the manor serves it to the 
King. 


The French Girl. 
From The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The programme of what a French girl 
may or may not do is drawn up very pre- 
cisely. Unless she is poor and has to earn 
her own living she never goes out alone. 
The company of a friend of her own age 
would not be sufficient to chaperon her. 
It is an established rule that novel reading 
is a rare exception. She is entirely subject 
to her parents’ will in the matter of read- 
ing. And if she asks to see anything at the 
theatre except a classical masterpiece or 
an opera, they will tell her that such a 
thing is not considered proper, feeling sure 
of her silent submission. After she is fif- 
teen years old she is generally allowed to be 
in the drawing room on her mother’s re- 
ception days, but must keep to the modest 
and secondary place assigned her; pouring 
the tea and presenting it, courtesying to 
her elders, answering when spoken to—in 
short, undergoing her apprenticeship. She 
has few jewels, and wnder no pretext 
any diamonds. Custom does not permit her 
to wear costly things; nor does it give her 
the right, in general, to have a money al- 
lowance worth speaking of for her personal 
use. She receives a trifling sum for char- 
ity, her books, and gloves. A young girl 
never takes the lead in conversation, but al- 
ways allows the married lady the prece- 
dence, and she finds it quite natural to oc- 
cupy the background.” 

Genius and Gout. 
From The Popular Science Monthly. 

This association of genius and gout can- 
not be a fortuitous coincidence. The secret 
of the association probably lies in the spe- 
cial pathological peculiarities of gout. It 
is liable to occur in robust, well-nourished 
individuals. It acts in such a way that 
tiic poison is sometimes in the blood and 
sometimes in the joints, Thus, not only is 
the polron itself probably an irritant and 
stimulant to the nervous system, but even 
its fluctuations may be mentally benefi- 
ciai. When it is in the victim's blood his 
brain becomes abnormally overclouded; 
when it is in his joints his mind becomes 
abnormally clear and vigorous. There is 
thus a well-marked mental periodicity; the 
man liable to attacks of gout is able to 
view the world from two entirely different 
points of view; he has, as it were, two 
brains at his disposal; in the transition 
from one state to another he is constantly 
receiving new inspirations, and constantly 
forced to gloomy and severe self-criticism. 
His mind thus attains a greater mental 
vigor and acuteness than the more equable 
mind of the non-gouty subject, though the 
latter is doubtless much more useful for 
the ordinary purposes of life. 

It must not be supposed that in thus 
stating a connection between gout and 
genius it is thereby assumed that the latter 
is in amy sense a product of the former. 
All the uric acid in the world will never 
svffive of itsclf to produce genius, and it 
is ¢asy enough to find severe gout in in 
dividuals who are neither rich nor wise, 
but merely hard-working manual] laborers 
of the most ordinary intelligence. It may 


well be, however, that, given a highly en 
dowed and robust "the gouty 
poison acts as a real stimulus to intel- 
lectual energy and a real aid to intellectual 
achievement. Gout is thus merely‘wne of 
perhaps many exciting causes acting on a 
fundamental predisposition. If the man of 
genius is all the better for.a slight ferment 
of disease, we must not forget that if he 
is to accomplish much hard work he also 
requires a robust constitution. 


Spain's Colonial Methods. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

Spain had not a teeming indigenous popu- 
lation, nor had she manufactures seeking a 
market. With the growth of her colonies a 
disposition to encourage the manufactures 
of the mother country at the expense of the 
colonies might have been expected even at 
that period; and Spain did not encourage 
immigration, although the high cost of liv- 
ing consequent upon the discovery of Amer- 
iea would normally have invited a stream 
of white wage-earners from neighboring 
ceuntries. Therefore, while Spain was 
steadily drained of her most vigorous sons, 
she did nothing to fill their places. The 
State did noj by any means encourage emi- 
gration to the New World—at least, not be- 
yond the numbers thought necessary for 
ecnducting the Government and securing 
tribute from the colonies, Spanish subjects 
in New Spain were regarded merely as an 
army of occupation, who were to act ac- 
cording to orders from home, and to have 
no interests in the New World except as 
servants of the Crown; so the Government 
passed many regulations intended to dis- 
courage those desirous of leaving the moth- 
er country. The outgoing ships were care- 
fully examined, and the intending emigrant 
had to show a special license, to secure 
which he had to prove, among other things, 
that no member of his family for two gen- 
erations had fallen under the suspicion of 
the Inquisition. 

Suspicion, indeed, was the keystone of 
Spanish colonial administration. No sooner 
had a Governor or Viceroy sailed from 
Spain than a commission followed him, 
‘charged with the duty of reporting secretly 
about his doings.. The Crown trusted no 
one, and the Inquisition machinery was set 
in motion for political quite as much as for 
theological heresy. The partnership be- 
tween Church and State in Madrid was re- 
flected in every Spanish ‘coiony, the sce 
difference being that on American soil the 
Chureh was the only partner seriously con- 
sulted. 


The Water Carnivores. 
. From The Spectator. 

The number of carnivorous creatures 
found in the water seems out of all pro- 
portion to the usual order of nature. But 
this is perhaps because the minute, almost 
invisible, creatures of which the rivers 
and ponds are full, and which are the main 
food of the smaller water carnivora, live 
mainly on decaying vegetable substance, 
which is practically converted and con- 
densed into microscopical animals before 
these became in turn the food of others. It 
is as if all trees and grass on land were 
first eaten by locusts or white ants, and 
the locusts and white ants were then eaten 
by semi-carnivorous cows and sheep, which 
were in turn eaten by true carnivora. The 
water weeds, both when living and decay- 
ihg, are eaten by the entomostraca, the en- 
tomostraca are eaten by the larvae of in- 
sects, the perfect insects are eaten by the 
fish, and the fish are eaten by men, otters, 
und birds. Thus we eat the products of 
the water plants at four removes in a fish, 
while we eat that of the grass or turnips 
only in the secondary form, beef or mutton. 


Russia Innocent for Once. 
From The Outlook. 

How suspicious all are of Russia! Some 
years ago, one bright June morning, three 
warships were sighted off the east coast of 
Korea. I watched them make the entrance 
into the outer harbor, all apparently with 
full steam ahead. Suddenly one stopped 
and let the others pass. In a set position 
she hung, steaming madly all day long, 
with no noticeable change. She did not 
even turn with the tide; there she stood 
planted, as though not in water, but on 
land. The other vessels wheeled about, 
lowered their boats, and there was great 
commotion. We learned at night that the 
Vitchius had a rock four feet through the 
bottom. The crew was landed on an isl- 
and near by, and the Far East said, ‘‘ Ah 
ha! a trick of Russia to secure a footing 
in Korea’’; English came by and said, 
“ By Jove! these rascals are up to some- 
thing ’’; Japan hove-to to * look-see.’’ All 
Summer long the Russian fleet struggled 
with the ill-fated ship, and just when hope 
of success began to dawn a wild Autumn 
storm struck her and the ship “ herself 
went down by the island crags to be lost 
evermore: in the main.” The Russians 
moved away, and the Far East still some- 
times asks, ‘‘ What do you suppose they 
were after?” 

American Machinery for Russia. 

From The Engineering Magazine. 

It may be a source of consolation to the 
United States, if not to their European 
competitors, to learn that the largest ship- 
ment of machinery ever sent to any part of 
the world left New York City in March, 
after the De Witte-Gage tiff—for Russia. 

Russia is not given to cutting off her 
nose to spite her face. Machinery needed 
for State railways, or agricultural machin- 

which the peasants must have, will 
not be subjected to the additional arbitrary 
tax. Direct American export to Russia will 
probably show a shrinkage, Germany and 
England acting as clearing houses and be- 
ing credited with Yankee ingenuity. In 
fact, it is estimated that last year these 
countries sent over $20,000,000 worth of 
American products into Russia as their 
own, while the value of the direct export 
from the United States to Russia amounted 
to but $11,000,000. It is a common practice 
to remove the American name plate and 
substitute that of a German firm. Germany 
has a great advantage over almost every 
other manufacturing nation in. that the 
Teutons have established branch banks in 
almost every large city of Russia, while 
their agents act as distributors, becoming 
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in time thg actual managers of newly es-¢ men. The President very likely calls the 


tablished ussian works and naturally 
Moreover, ; : 

cfedit, while Americ&, without fa- 
cilities abroad, must demand. cash ‘pay- 
ments; consequently the Germans find it 
profitable to purchase American machinery 
for cash, change the name plate so that 
they may secure any duplicate orders, and 
sell at an advance, on credit, the only terms 
on which the average business man in Rus- 
sia can or will buy. 


Dream. 
Last night I dreamed I saw my mother 
young. 
I never knew her till her hair was gray. 
Last night I saw the wrinkles smoothed 


away 
And pearls about her satin shoulders 
strung. 
Out from our homely tools of toil among 
She came as if she knew them not. 
There lay 
Old hopes in her young eyes. 
to-day 
Are sounding the dead madrigals she sung. 


Faintly 


I, who had watched the stolen march of 
days, 
And would not see the days they stole 
away, 
Moved breathlessly to meet her, mute with 
praise. 
Put, ah, the vibrant hand that in mine 
lay 
Was not the one I love upon my hair; 
Nor hers the mother eyes, deep, deep with 
prayer! 
—ZONA GALE in The Bookman. 


Rufus Choate’s Manner. 
From Scribner’ s. 

Rufus Choate had a voice without any 
gruff or any shrill tones. It was like a 
sweet, yet powerful, flute. He never 
strained it or seemed to exert it to its full- 
est capacity. I do not know any other pub- 
lic speaker whose style resembled his in 
the least. Perhaps Jeremy Taylor was his 
model, if he had any model. The phraseol- 
ogy with which he clothed some common- 
place or mean thought or fact, when he was 
compelled to use commonplace arguments, 
or to tell some common story, kept his au- 
ditors ever alert and expectant. An Irish- 
man, who had killed his wife, threw away 
the axe with which Choate claimed the deed 
was done; when he heard somebody com- 
ing. This, in Choate’s language, was “ the 
sudden and frantic ejaculation of the axe."’ 
Indeed, his speech was a perpetual surprise. 
Whether you liked him or disliked him you 
gave him your ears, erect and intent. He 
used manuscript*a great deal, even in 
speaking to juries. When a trial was on, 
lasting days or weeks, he kept pen, ink, and 
paper at hand in his bedroom, and would 
often get up in the middle of the night to 
write down thoughts that came to him as 
he lay in bed. He was always careful to 
keep warm. It was said he prepared for a 
great jury argument by taking off eight 
great coats and drinking eight cups of green 
tea. 


Boers and New Englanders. 
Poultney Bigziow in The Monthly Review. 

The Boers owe more to the mother coun- 
try than do New Englanders whose ances- 
tors fled from Anglican rule in 1620. Each 
of these peoples carried to new countries 
the qualities they had inherited from their 
parents, but in neither case can their future 
successes be claimed by the Governments 
whose illiberal conduct was the cause of 
their original emigration. Circumstances 
compelled the New Englander to clear the 
forest and build houses, the Boer, on the 
other hand, was in a climate that made no- 
madic life agreeable, and had to do with a 
soil that was peculiarly fitted for cattle, 
and not for farming in our sense, 

Each has developed according to his en- 
vironment—each held views on the subject 
of government which ultimately produced 
armed conflict, in the one case with the 
mother country, in the other with a Gov- 
ernment vastly more liberal than that of 
Holland. 

The Dutch in South Africa have shown a 
pride of race which has saved them from 
the consequences of Portuguese and Span- 
ish administration. The Boers—as a people 
~have never mingled with the negro. It is 
no small praise to the Dutch character to 
recall that Boers and Anglo-Saxons are the 
only colonists that have.kept their blood 
pure. The Portuguese and Spaniards not 
merely tolerated the abominable practice of 
cohabitation with negroes, they even en- 
couraged it as a means of more rapidly pro- 
ducing a population calculated to withstand 
tropical climates. 

In early New England as among the 
Boers, the Bible was at the bottom of this 
disinclination to mingle with the native. 
The Boers looked upon the Kafir as the 
New Englanders of 1620 looked upon the 
red Indian, as one of the heathen tribes 
which they, a chosen people, were called 
upon to exterminate, after the example set 
by Joshua; and indeed Joshua reminds me 
much of Paul Kriiger. 


A Railroad President’s Business. 
From The Century. . 

The President sends for his chief assist- 
ant, the General Manager, and learns offi- 
cially some of the things the private sec- 
retary has told him as gossip, and many 
others of greater moment, but perhaps of 
less real interest. The half hour with the 
General Manager may mean decisions in- 
volving the expenditure of .hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It may mean happi 
ness or anxiety to hundreds of homes. For 
example, it may be decided to move the 
company’s shops from Dan to Beersheba. 
This means a move for employes, a break- 
ing of home ties, and perhaps disappoint- 
ment to engaged lovers. Again, it may be 
decided to extend the Utopia branch, which 
means a fortune to investors in land beyond 
Utopia, and ruin to some in the old ter- 
minus. The President may tell the Gen- 
eral Manager that the demand for a divi- 
dend on the preferred stock is becoming 
more clamorous, and that they must get 
along another year without the 5,000 new 
box cars that are badly needed, and the 
building of which would affect many idle 


attention of the General Manager to the 
Auditor’s estimate of last week's earnings, 
and asks. why. expenses cannot be reduced 
just a little more. The President reminds 
the General Manager that the contract for 
hauling Chicago dressed beef is conditional 
upon @ second-morning delivery at the sea- 
board two-hours earlier than that previous- 
ly given by a rival line. He also observes 
that the reliability and regularity of the 
Passenger trains is helping the Western 
tourist business; that the delay to the 
hotel men’s special by a freight wreck last 
week will hurt the Winter travel to Cali- 
fornia, and that the new dining car must 
be made to pay expenses. He asks why the 
ton-mile cost of moving freight has not de- 
creased in proportion to the recent outlay 
for big engines. He ventures the opinion 
that the Superintendent of the Slowburg 
Division must have been asleep while the 
City Council of Ringville passed an ordi- 
nance requiring the company to erect ten 
more electric lights at street crossings. He 
expresses polite astonishment at the fail- 
ure of the passenger department to book 
the headquarters train for the next Grand 
Army Encampment. He makes no attempt 
at concealing hia disgust over a compet- 
itor’s securing ten trainloads of agricult- 
ural machinery for the Western prairies. 
He then takes up the question of a larger 
terminal charge for switching cars to con- 
necting lines, and suggests to the General 
Manager that the revenue would be in- 
creased by more favorable terms in the 
next contract with other roads. 


Some Church Peculiarities. 
Elbert Hubbard in The Independent. 

In the village of East Aurora there are 
seven preachers on salaries of from $400 to 
$900 each a year. Among the village 
churches there is more or less strife. The 
fires of hate are often respectably banked, 
but the embers smolder, and now and again 
the flame bursts out. The churches are 
all in competition with each other—rivalry 
ivy rife and the spirit of the Master is 
smothered in a scrimmage to raise the 
wind. Chicken pie socials, poverty parties, 


.fuesses as to the number of pieces in a bed 


quilt, fairs, maple sugar soirées, cat propa- 
gation,. and all the usual round of. petty, 
plous blackmail is resorted to in order to 
make up the-deficit. And some years ago 
we tried the plan at one of our churches of 
having a dozen pretty young women take 
off their shoes and stockings and stand 
behind a. curtain that left exposed only 
their pedals. Then we paid 10 cents each, 
passed by, and made guesses us to the 
owners of the underpinning. The man who 
made the highest number of correct 
guesses,-and he could guess as often as he 
wished by paying a dime, received a prize. 
I only mention this to show to what straits 
ecuntry churches are often put to raise 
money to carry on the good work. 


Corruption and Public Patronage. 
From The Ferum., 

A new Administration is returned to 
power. Mr. Blank belongs to the same 
party as the President-elect. He probably 
comes to Washington with campaign 
pledges to honor; or, if he has been wise 
and made no ante-election promises, he has 
many true and tried friends and political 
followers who are justly entitled to his sup- 
port, and for whom he desires to obtain 
some of the appointive offices. The new 
Administration has a policy it desires to 
carry out, which requires legislation, and 
bills are, therefore, introduced by the party 
leader. Mr. Blank finds that some of these 
measures are not to the interest of his con- 
stituency; or, as a man of independent 
thought, he conscientiously believes they 
will not be beneficial to the country. He 
calls on the Cabinet officers to secure his 
friend's appointment. He is met with 
pleasant words, and is told that his friend 
seems to be well indorsed, but that the mat- 
ter cannot be determined at present. 

Mr. Blank is then asked what he thinks in 
regard to the Administration measures, 
The member of the Cabinet is greatly as- 
tonished that he cannot support the Admin- 
istration, and asks him to read somebody's 
report, and consider it from the standpoint 
of a party man, &c. After he has made his 
fourth or fifth call, with the same result, 
he will begin to hear from his friend, who 
tells him that Congressmen from adjacent 
districts have received appointments, and 
that the people at home cannot understand 
why he cannot do something for his dis- 
trict. The question that he has now to de- 
cide is whether he shall submit to become a 
tool in the hands of the Administration, se- 
cure the offices, and drift with the party 
tides, or shall be a representative of the 
people, determining for himself what best 
conserves their interest and meets the de- 
mands of justice and right. To do this he 
must return to face angry friends, and 
must meet the opposition of am unfriendly 
Administration. Within the last four years 
I have seen at least two men of great abil- 
ity retire from public life rather than sur- 
render their own Individuality; being un- 
willing to remain and contend against a 
hostile Administration, 


Resources ‘of Manchuria. 
From The Monthly Review of Reviews. 

The most populous province is that of 
Laotung, which is penetrated by the branch 
line running from Harbin to Port Arthur. 
For a distance of 400 miles, extending from 
the Sungari River to New-Chwang, the 
railroad passes through a level, well-wa- 
tered region, densely crowded with popula- 
tion, and, as far as the eye can see, under 
the highest state of cultivation. In our 
journey through it we scarcely found an 
acre that was not planted and carefully 
freed from weeds. 

The total population of Manchuria is va- 
riously estimated from 10,000,000 to 25,- 
000,000; but there seems little doubt 
that _Laotung alone has population 
of as much as 12,000,000 and that the 
total cannot be much less than 20,- 
000,000. These, however, are largely 
Chinese. The Manchus are a fading race, 
their success in arms having, as is often 
the case, led to their ultimate decay; for 
ever since the establishment of the Man- 
chu dynasty at Peking, in 1644, they have 
been drawn in large numbers to Peking 
and to the garrisons stationed in all the 


a 





principal Chinese towns. Here, living a 
comparatively idle life, and depending 
largely upon pensions from the General 
Government for their support, they have 
become enervated; while the quality of 
those left behind in Manchuria has depre- 
ciated in character. The Chinese, on the 
other hand, have gradually invaded Man- 
churia till they carry on nearly all of its 
business, and swarm.in ak the centres of 
population. Gradually, they are bringing 
under cultivation the vast areas of fertile 
land which under the Manchus had been 
devoted to pasture or left to run to waste. 

A Masquerade. 
Dawn came across the star-strewn way 
In mask and domino of gray; 
A most demure and Quaker day— 

Cold, unbeguiling. 


I marveled, as I watched her there, 

What folly ever named her fair, 

She with her dour, forbidding air, 
Prim and unsmiling. 


But even as I watched her, lo! 

Dewn dropped her mask and domino. 

Oh, golden hair! Oh, face aglow! 
Oh, youth, unfading! 


Oh, rosy mouth with laughter set! 
Oh, roguish eyes of violet! 
Why, who had guessed the sweet coquette 
Was masquerading! 
~—THEODOSIA PICKERING 
in The Century. 
Chou Chou. 


From St, Nicholas, 


Minister and Mme. Wu Ting-Fang have | 


one son, Chou Chou by name, or Wu Chou 
Chou, as he writes it in Chinese style. 


a word of English, and his father placed 
him with a tutor. 


“went to the public school, and he begged 
his father to allow him to do the same. 
Minister Wu is a very wise Oriental, and 
when he looked into the matter he conclud 
ed that the public school was best for his 
boy and sent him there. Chou Chou has 
made such good progress that he is now 
ia the Western High School, and his teach. 
er said a short time ago that the English 
of his exercises in the literature class was 
better than that of any papers handed in 
to her. While at school he dresses like the 
usual American boy, and tucks his long cue 
urder his coat! But on all public occasions 
he wears his native costume—the stiff 
brocaded silk robe and trousers, his feet 
incased in the fancy double-soled sandals, 
and his cue braided down his back and tied 
with a silk fringe which almost touches his 
heels. Mme. Wu does not speak English 
readily, and often at her receptions, which 
are held on Friday during the social sea- 
scons, her young son acts as her interpreter 
with an ease and grace which would be a 
credit to one far his senior in years. 


A Revolution in Buttons. 


From The Athenaeum, 

One of the last surviving of the old 
sumptuary laws, now almost forgotten, but 
considered of great importance in maintain- 
ing one branch of Sheffield trade, was that 
directed against covered buttons. The town 
dealt largely in horn buttons of different 
kinds for common wear, as well as in metal 
and plated buttons for the better class of 
coats, waistcoats, and gaiters. From 1720 
to the end of the century the town annals 
show that there was considerable though 
fitful zeal, under the statute of 8 Anne, 
against the vendors and users of cover: 
buttons. In 1791 a tailor was convicted in a 
penalty of 40s. a dozen for setting covered 
buttons on a gentleman's waistcoat, and 
the wearer in a like penalty for appearing 
in a garment thus adorned. General ac- 
tion was taken against offenders by the 
master and journeymen buttonmakers of 
Sheffield as late as 1802, but the Magis- 
trates gave so little encouragement to 
these prosecutions that the law, though it 
long remained unrepeaied, fell from that 
time into desuetude. 

The Iron Man's Story. 
From Leslie's Monthly. 

Do you remember the span over the 
South Channel at Cornwall, Ontario, in 1808? 
I can tell you exactly the time—it was al- 
most noon, on the 6th of September, on a 
Tuesday—when the pier gave way. There 
were sixteen men killed in that. The 
bridge was almost finished, and was ready 
to turn over to the railroad people in a 
week or two. It had three camel-back 
spans, and its pliers were supposed to be 
on blue hard pan. A cofferdam had been 
built over one of these and filled up with 
concrete and cement. Big, solid blocks of 
stone had been put upon that. 

We had been given the foundations for it 
all right, and we'd put our iron work on 
that. There was a big traveler up, and 
when the pier gave and two spans crum- 
bled with a crack, the traveler, of course, 
@eame down. One man on it never tried to 
jump, and rode the traveler as it fell, hang- 
ing on to a cord, (of steel.) He was never 
hurt. That particular steel bar happened 
to stop ten feet away from the water, and 
he simply climbed off. : 

“Once,” said Billy, returning to his remi- 
niscences, “‘a man I knew, who Was work- 
ing on the ridge of an tron house roof, lost 
his hold and commenced to slide down the 
corrugated iron. It was a slide of about 
twenty-five feet to the edge, and then came 
a drop of fifty feet, as he knew, on some 
heaps of scrap-iron. Down he went, and 
just at the edge a rivet caught his cordu- 
roys and held him there.” y 

Japan and Korean Influences. 
From The Nineteenth C>ntury. 

Even at the present day Korean influ- 

@nce can be-traced in many a Japanese pal- 
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| it look picturesque. 
| natural beauty lies the rival fountain Ky- 


GARRISON | 


Chou Chou soon found | 
that the boys who lived near the legation | 
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procured in Japan, but they are modern. 
The splendid old Japanese Satsuma, lightly 
decorated, is probably not to be obtained 
for love or money, though expert Japanese 
collectors travel all over the world in 
search of stray specimens. And yet this 
was only an imitation of the work of sev- 
enteen families of Korean potters whom 
the Prince of Satsuma introduced In 1598, 
and whose descendants still live and labor 
at the village of Tsuboya, in that prov- 
ince. Strangely enough, Satsuma, where 
alone the Koreans still survive, is the one 
portion of Japan where the religion intro- 
duced by their forefathers is not tolerated. 


The Fountain of Arethusa. 
From Scribner's. 
No object is more frequently mentioned 
in connection with Syracuse than Arethusa, 
the nymph changed into a fountain when 


| pursued across the sea by the river Alphei- 


this fountain, much 
has in recent times 


us. The water of 
praised in antiquity, 


| become brackish by the letting in of salt 


water through earthquakes. But what it 
has lost in real excellence it has gained in 
stylish appearance. For the sake of its 
ancient renown washerwomen have recent- 
ly been excluded from it, a fine wall put 
about it, and papyrus plants added to make 
Enveloped in a more 


ane, the source of the southern branch of 
the Anapos, some distance south of the 
Olympieum. The nymph Cyane was turned 
into a fountain by Pluto because she told 
Demeter of the rape of Persephone. We 
gave half a day to Cyane, and had our- 
selves pushed up a stream lined with reeds 
ang papyrus, the latter a reminder of Sara- 
cen occupation, to this sprig, from which 
the stream comes forth with a rush. It is 


When they came to the United States about | “difficult to decide which is more beautiful, 


three years ago Chou Chou could not speak | 


the clear, deep, broad spring, or the stream 
through which ne approaches it. The 
whole journey is like an excursion into 
fairyland, the outside world being shut 
out by the reeds and papyrus. 
Contagion in Schools. 
From Motnerhood. 

Any one who has worked in schoolrooms 
must have been impressed with the fact 
that the children come into frequent and 
close personal contact, such as putting 
their faces together, blowing into each 
other's faces, examining slates and papers, 
and sitting close together. 

Common means of contagion are these: 
Kissing, exchanging handkerchiefs, ribbon, 
chewing gum, whistles, slate and lead pen- 
cils, which are almost always, consciously 
vr unconsciously, carried to the mouths. 
Coins also are treated in the same way, 
Drinking cups, by their common use, often 
spread diseases. School books are ready 
earriers of contagion. Then also may be 
mentioned the dangers from overcrowding 
the schoolrooms, which leads to the breath- 
ing of impure air and the dissemination of 
germs. Wraps which are not absolutely 
needed often hang where they dry and are 
aired in the schoolroom. 

The foundation for many cases of pulmon- 
ary diseases and chronic invalidism can 
sometimes be traced to a badly ventilated 
schoolroom, 


The Arabs and the Telephone. 
From The Ipdependent. 

We had a party of Arabs along with us, 
and took them all over a great newspaper 
office. Everything was wildly astonishing 
to them. They had imagined that the Ko- 
ran contained all the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of the world, yet here was the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the electrotype, the 
printing press. The place was a veritable 
enchanter’s castle to them. They would 
never have believed in the telephone if f 
had not called up their hotel and got one 
of their own party at that end of the wire. 
The dervish who had come along was bold 
as well as pious. When he heard that his 
friend five miles away was talking through 
the instrument he made a dash at it. He 
was greatly excited, and yelled In a mega- 
phone voice. He thought we were trick- 
ing him, but here was his friend talking 
Arabic. He rolled his eyes at me in a de- 
spairing manner, and then began a search 
for devils, being quite convinced that the 
phone was an invention of Satan. 


Our Growing Seaports. 
From The Monthly Review of Reviews. 

The general development of our export 
trade has had the interesting effect of in- 
creasing the relative activity of several of 
our seaports, and thus reducing somewhat 
the too heavy proportion of the foreign bus- 
iness cleared through the port of New York. 
We were doing a large export business in 
the Spring and early Summer of last year; 
but the gains of this year over last, as in- 
dicated in the statistics of the last few 
,weeks, are nothing short of startling. The 
greatest gains have been in cotton and cat- 
_tle, with a good gain also in breadstuffs. 
As the result especially of the great export 
business in cotton, aided by the increased 
movement of cereals through Southern 
ports, New Orleans has for the first. time 
taken a place next to New York as respects 
the value of Its export trade, thus displac- 
ing Boston, In the year 1900, New York 
was credited with only 47 per cent. of the 
total foreign commerce of the country, as 
against an average of more than 50 per 
cent, for several previous years. New 
York still continues to receive considerably 
; More than GO per cent. (in value) of the 
country’s imports, but last year it handled 
only about 37 per cent. of the exports. Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia have been compara- 


great gains-—as also have the Pacific Coast 
ports, owing to the progress of our Oriental 
trade. 


The Act of Dying. 
From The Humanitarian. - 
The popular idea that the act of dying 


‘other hand, arsenic, 


and other narcotics probably give a pain- 
less, perhaps a pleasant, dreamful, death. 
Hemlock, as we know from the account ef 
the death of Socrates, causes gradual in- 
sensibility, from below upward. On the 
strychnine, carbolic 
and mineral acids, corrosive sublimate, tar- 
tar emetic, and other metallic poisons in- 
flict slow and torturing death. Prussic acid 
and cyanide of potassium cause quick and 
painful death. 


Westcott and the Corsets. 
From The Literary Era. 

That the author of “ David Harum” was 
conspicuous for his mellow baritone voice 
is little thought of by those who only know 
him as an author. It was a voice so sweet, 
so rich, and so flexible, that it could play 
any prank with the emotions of those who 
heard it, and had Mr. Westcott chosen to 
devote his life to music he would have be- 
ceme a noted singer. But he contented 
himself with the modest position of basso 
in a quartet choir in Syracuse, and in de- 
lighting his own spetial friends by singing 
in a drawing room. He was fond of telling 
of an occasion om which he was invited to 
sing at a concert in one of the smaller 
towns of Western New York. On this per- 
functory jaunt—which was qlite without 
interest to the fastidious Mr. Westcott—he 
was saved from such a hotel as that which 
insulted John Lenox, by the hospitality of 
the man who organized the concert, a per- 
son of much local importance: The musical 
affair passed off satisfactorily with the 
help of the neighborhood talent assisted: by 
Mr. Westcott’s rare voice. As Mr. West- 
cott was about to retire his host came tim- 
idly to his room, carrying two long paper 
boxes. ‘‘I leave the house so early in the 
morning to go to my factory,’’ the man ex- 
plained, “that I'm afraid I may not see 
you, but I want to give you something for 
your singing to-night. Now, here's two 
pair of the very best real whaleboned cor- 
sets that our factory turns out, and I want 
you to take them home with you.’"”’ When 
Mr. Westcott found he could not even pro- 
test effectually, his sense of humor came to 
his relief, and the fastidious man of culti- 
vated extravagance stalked home laughing, 


the next day, with two pair of useless cor- | 


sets in exchange for his matchless songs. 


English Work Beginning at 6 A. M. 


From Cassier's Magazine. 

The idea which underlies the supposed ne- 
cessity in British shops of the 6 o'clock 
start is, that a long day's work is secured. 
But if masters were always in their shops 
at 6, moving about among the men, they 
would see that this early work is, as a 
rule, the most unproductive in the day. 
Those who make a casual early visit once 
in a moon to their works just to wake up 
the men and the foremen, might as well 
save themselves the trouble for aught they 
learn thereby. They do not see the many 
leakages that go on, and neither are they 
qualified by experience to estimate the 
subtle differences between the men in those 
early hours and those who start work un- 
der better physiological conditions. In these 
flying visits they see only that time is 
“put in,” and time instead of energy is 
the common measure of work dong in the 
factory. Very often the writer has ob- 
served that men, after losing quarters, have 
got through more work in the day than 
others who commenced at 6 o'clock. The 
loss of time in guarter days—‘‘ knocking off 
corners ""—is obvious; but energy losses do 
not show directly in the books, nor are 
they always apparent to those who suffer 
thereby. 

Nor does the mischief consist alone in 
broken rest. Early rising carries with it 
exhausting conditions. Men are hungry, 
and slack in consequence of going out into 
the raw cold without food or warm dfink in 
the stomach, and having to work thus for 
two hours and a half before breaking fast. 
Often they get wet, and stand in wet 
clothes and boots without the fortifying in- 
fluence afforded by food at the proper time. 


A Prognostication. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

As I rode through the streets of Peking 
one day last August, with ghastly forms 
of death on every side, I passed a Bud- 
dhist temple, over the door of which was 
a newly written. inscription, on which the 
ink was not yet dry. Capt. Munthe of the 
Chinese Customs, who was with me, 
stopped to read it. 

“What a strange people they are?" he 
said. ‘“‘ Who but a Chinaman would ever 
have thought, at such a time, of writing 
this? ‘From ten thousand bitternesses 
wells the Eternal Peace.’ ”’ 


Culture in the Eighteenth Century. 
Erom The Cornhill. 

“Have manners, good breeding, and the 
graces,” said the Chesterfieldian code. 
Very little else was considered necessary 
for girls destined for society town life at 
any time of that century, least of all its be- 
ginning. “I have been for days confined 
to my eHhamber by a cold, which has al- 
ready kept me from three plays, nine sales, 
five shows, and four card tables, and put 
me seventeen visits behind, for, consider, 
“Mr, Rambler, I go to bed late, and there- 
fore cannot rise early. As soon as I am up 
i dress for the gardens; then walk in the 
park; then always go to some sale or show, 
or some entertainment at the little theatre; 
then must pay my visits, then walk in the 
park, then hurry to the play, and from 
thence to the card table." This from a girl 
fifteen years old. Card playing, among 
what we should consider mere babies, was 
all the vogue; women are all naturally 
gambiers—in the eighteenth century they 
had the practical opportunities from their 
infancy. : 





ing. You may find in the “ Dancing Mage 
ter,” already in its fifteenth edition by 
1713, no less than 358 different figures for 
country dances alone. 


Il Bel Canto. 
The minstrel in his motley cloak, 
With plume and floating hair, 
Could turn the torches’ tawny smoke to ine 
cense in the air. 
The dame upon the dais dreamed, 
The good knight pondered near, 
The man-at-arms a statue seemed that 
leaned upon its spear; 
And all the humble vassal throng 
Were mute in groups apart, 
The while he sang a fitting song for every 
beating heart. 


He sang of meadows, trippingly, 

That dimpled ‘neath the breeze; 

Of kine that stood where ripplingly the wae 
ters lapped their knees; 

Of vines with clusters, amethyst, 

Of orchards sagging low, 

Of red moons peering through the mist 
when heaped barns overflow; 

Of feast days, frequent, glad and long, 

Of liege lords kind and mild, 

And as the bard gave o'er: his song the vas- 
sals stirred and smiled. 


He sang again—of battlefield 

And puissant deeds of war; 

Of splintered pike and riven shield and 
cloven helmet bar; 

Of glory hand in hand with death, 

Of valor deified; 

Of men who cheered with latest breath the 
cause for which they died; 

Of leaguered towns defenders held 

Tho’ plague and famine came, 

And as he ceased there hoarsely swelled the 
warrior’s deep acclaim. 


He sang again—and now his song 

Moved all the listening band; 

Each peasant found among the throng @ 
peasant maiden’s hand; 

The man-at-arms resvived to seek 

The heart he longed to know; 

And something brushed a ladyés 
when once a torch burned low. 

The arches’ echo held it long 

The raptured hush above— 

The lowly, lofty, world-wide 
earth-old song of love! 
~BESSIE MILLER in The Independent. 
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Lost Manuscripts. 
From The Catholic World Magazine. 

We would certainly think that in the 
present age an English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have some idea of the 
literary value of old manuscripts and rec- 
ords; but in 1840 a collector of antiquities 
found out the contrary, to his own profit. 
He was buying some soles of a fish monger 
in old Hungerford Market, Yarmeuth, and 
noticed that the fish monger wrapped the 
soles in some stiff paper torn from a book 
at his side. The antiquarian went home, 
and on unwrapping the fish, discovered the 
paper bore the signatures of Lauderdale, 
Godolphin, Ashley, and Sunderland. The 
wrapper proved to be a bill for feeding pris- 
oners in the Tower in the reign of James 
II., and the signatures were those of James 
Il.’s Ministers. Much excited, the anti- 
quarian hurried back to the fish monger, 
and by judicious and careful inquiry dis- 
covered the man had a quantity of simi- 
lar paper, ten tons in all, which he had 
bought at £7 a ton at Somerset House. 

The antiquarian secured more of the 
paper and found accounts of the Exchequer 
Office in the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII, wardrobe accounts of Queen 
Anne, a treatise on the Eucharist, written 
by Edward VI., and another on the Order 
of the Garter in the handwriting of Queen 
Elizabeth, besides numerous other valua- 
ble papers dating from Henry VII. to 
George III. Little by little the antiquarian 
acquired all the paper he could, when the 
secret leaked out, and the Government 
woke up to a sense of what they had lost. 
The public demanded an inquiry, but by 
this tlme the papers were lost, destroyed, 
or scattered. 


The Religion of the Boers. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

When I was serving as acting Chaplain 
to the forces in 1899 on Gen. French's lines 
of communication at Rosmead Junction I 
was told on excellent authority that a co- 
lonial Boer farmer in the neighborhood had 
said that if the Boers did not win he would 
burn his Bible and have no more to do with 
God. I have since heard the same sort of 
statements made in other quarters, and al- 
though I have no means of verifying them, 
I believe them to be substantially true. A 
broken Calvinist is a desperate and Mlogical 
man. When the logic of events caused the 
Scottish Cameronians to despair of their 
position, they actually intrigued with the 
Chevalicr, a bigoted Roman Catholic 
Prince, in 1708 against the Gevernment of 
Queen Anne. The end cf the war will find 
the mass of the ignorant Boers In a condi- 
tion of -religious despzir. All that they 
have been taught to belleve about them- 
selves as the elect people, ali the promizcs 
of God-given victory which Paul ‘Kriiger 
and their ministers of religion have perpet- 
ually set before them, will be to them as 
the baseless fabric of a vision. They will 
merit the compassion and pity of every 
God-fearing man in our empire. Their own 
ministers have, most of them, ministered so 
fatally to their pclitical delusions that they 
will be as shecp without a shepherd. There 
are a few among them who will give them 
wise counsel, such 4s Mr. Du Plessis. There 
are some ministers like the Rev, Andrew 
Murray, of saintly life and wide spiritual 
power, whose devotional wurks are read 
and yalued in England. But the political 
taint is the predominant cheracteristic of 
most of them. 


Everett the Orator. 
Senator Hoar in Scvitner’s. 

Edwafd Everett sceims to me, on the 
whole, our best exampic of the orator, pure 
and simple. Webster was a great states- 
man, a great lawyer, a great advocate, a 
great public teacher. To all these his 
matchless oratory was but an instrument 
and incident. 





ATANGAS, Luzon, P. I.—Civil rule 
B will be installed in the Philippines on 
July 1 with organizations In about 
forty provinces and a central government 
at Manila. Nearly all of the provinces will 
have been organized under the Provincial 
act, passed in February, the Civil Com- 
mission having visited so far more than 
half of .them for that purpose since that 
time. The most notable exception is fur- 
nished in Mindanao, where the conditions of 
population and’ resources along the south 
coast make it advisable at this time to sub- 
stitute a civil department, to include the 
Jelo and other southern groups, in all of 
which the Filipinos are so few in number 
and the Moros and other tribes so numer- 
ous as to make ordinary government im- 
practicable, 

Provision somewhat similar, or at any 
rate by special act, will be made for the su- 
pervision of some of the tribal districts in 
Northern Luzon. The Island of Mindoro, 
not yet occupied and which may need mill- 
tary attention soon, has no place in im- 
mediate plans. Samar must also be left 
out of account because the military au- 
thorities there seem to think that the insur- 
rection ought to wear itself out rather 
than be suppressed. There will probably 
be not®*more than ten more provinces when 
the territory for which special provision is 
to be made, or no provision at this time, 
shall become ready for regular organiza- 
tion. Manila is to be organized under a 
separate act. 

The executive head of the civil govern- 
ment will be Judge Taft, President of the 
Civil Commission. He will have a Cabinet, 
composed of the remaining members of the 
commission, who will also sit with several 
Tilipinos, to be appointed at first, but per- 
haps afterward elected, as the chief legisla- 
tive body of the islands. There will be a 
reorganization of the judiciary, the Su- 
preme Court sitting as a whole at Manila, 
and by divisions at Iloilo and Cebu, at 
times to be prescribed, for hearing appeals 
of questions of fact. A circuit system will 
be in operation by July, under Judges 
brought from the United States, to preside 
over what are locally known as courts of 
the first instance, which will correspond 
generally to county courts or superior 
courts at home. 

It is important that American Judges 
have these places, because native or Span- 
ish lawyers in practice have become 3c 
thoroughly trained in the involved metho.is 
of the oid school that the new codes and 
procedure to be adopted will be too simple 
fos their ready comprehension. Bench 
honors will be open to them when they 
shall have uccommodated themselves t» 
modern practice. The chief lesson to b¢ 
imparted under the new rule will be that 
of government for the people honestly ad- 
ministered. It is most important that it 
should be exemplary in these respects. The 
native will look to Americans in office as 
guides to public conduct. Lessons thus im- 
parted, to have full value, should be pei- 
tectly ar and direct. 


1 


11 Americans misconduct themselves, 
ing their consciences with the reflection 
that at this distance from home they ought 
to make the most of their opportunities, { 
will be a pity, for nothing can so retard 
the governmental progress of the islands. 
Observation in any case would be 
Nothing can escape it, in view of the 
sociation of natives with Americans in a‘- 
fairs as a means of education. How apt the 
pupils may be in evil-may be inferred from 
the notions drilled into them through mis- 
rue, leaving out of account reputed inborn 
tendencies. How quick the lesson of c %r- 
rect observance of office obligations may 
be learned is a question for experience to 
answer. 


aS 
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There has been some uneasiness on ac- 
ecunt of supposed military jealousy of the 
succession of civil power. Reports conflict 
in. that regard. It may be said in general 
that where commanders have brought their 
districts into pacified condition, willingness 
to be succeeded by civil authority is most 
cheerful In such districts military su- 
premacy has been effective largely because 
it was. judicious, applying when needed 
peremptory measures, and at other times 
well-tempered consideration. There are 
districts where commanders have matters 
so well in hand and understand conditions 
sv thoroughly that they feel sincerely ap- 
prehensive lest a change of authority may 
the now prevailing. 


troops will be at hand for an in- 
period to uphold civil authority, 
fear of trouble on this account would seem 
to bo needless, In districts not pacified, 
the military force will certainly not be re- 
duced, and in some of those districts events 
have shown clearly enough that change is 
neede.. and that even civil authority can 
not inert or helpless than that 
which it will supersede. 


menace order 
Since 


definite 


be more 

It is unfortunate for the peace of the isl- 
ands that the provision was stricken from 
the Army bill which would have entitled 
men long in service to retire one grade 
above their active rank, for that would 
have disposed of officers whose declining 
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careers are so consumed with heartburn- 
ings that younger men are promoted over 
their heads as to unfit them for useful 
activity, disregarding any other cause. 
Whatever comment may be justified on 
influences which at one time possibly re- 
Strained military progress in the islands, 
events now prove that officers who bestir 
themselves for peaceful conditions are the 
ones for whom favors and approval are re- 
served, and that for a time at least a share 
of the honors have fallen to those who 
earned them. The situation here in re- 
| Spect to the military personnel and the 
relations of that branch of the service to 
civil authority would need detailed treat- 
ment to make them clear, They serve now 
merely to accentuate conditions in some 
of the unpacified territory. 


Whether opinions expressed at some of 
the meetings on this southern trip that 
civil government might have been advan- 
tageously established in various provinces 
months ago are justified or not, the con- 

1 clusion will hardly be questioned that a 
long step toward the welfare of the isl- 
ands will have been taken when the mili- 
tary becomes auxiliary to the civil estab- 
lishment. Time is ripe for that substitu- 
tion in the provinces that have been and 
will be organized. 

It would be as unfortunate to continue 
military rule as to withdraw the troops. 
Giving -full credit to the commanders for 
what they have accomplished, signs have 
everywhere appeared that it is not wholly 
force of arms that impelled many of the 
surrenders. Insurgents who have been 
pacified by capture or surrender are those 
who could become so without personal dan- 
ger. In summing up military operations 
it should not be overlooked that insur- 
gents whose surrender with honors of war 
will not be permitted manage to elude the 
troops as well as they ever did and are 
still powerful for mischief. Even if all 
who are in were convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of their cause, it would be a violent 
assumption either that they were alone in 
that view or that they might not have re- 
mained out in spite of it. 


| The fact is that the work of the commis- 

| sion has led the people to wish to give a 
trial to the form of government that the 
commission offers. Promises have been 
made most confidently in various provinces 

; Visited that order will be restored and kept 
through local agencies. Only to-day, on 
the eve of the return of the commission to 
Manila, a telegram has come from Laguna, 

| asking that civil government may be es- 
tablished there. It is probably a safe 
guess that the other provinces in the neigh- 
borhood of Manila, where military opera- 
tions have not availed to restore order, will 
come into line, trusting in the good faith 
in the commission and undertaking on their 
own account to suppress disorder. Should 
moral influence or police activity be un- 
equal to the latter task, the military will 
no doubt be an efficient aid. 


Government in the municipalities and 
provinces, while in important respects au- 
| tonomous, is to be surrounded by safe- 
| guards calculated to repress unworthy ten- 
dencies. Municipal officers, whether chos- 
en by popular election or appointed by local 
authority, must be subject always to over- 
sight by the provincial officers. Bonds will 
be required of those handling public funds 
and the checks familiar at home to pre- 
; veat usurpation and to encourage good 
| behavior will be applied. 


Of the five provincial officers the Gov- 
ernor will be the only one elected, and his 
election must be approved and confirmed 
by the executive authority. of the islands. 
The other chief officers are to be the Sec- 
retary, the Treasurer, who must qualify 
with a large bond; the Supervisor, who 
must be a civil engineer, and the Fiscal, or 
Attorney. At present the commission is 
appointing all of these officers, wecause 
the first provincial election will not be 
heid untii next February. 


In some of the provinces the representa- 
tives of the municipalities who met the 
commission asked that preference be given 
to Americans in the appointments, in order 
thit the provincial machinery might be 
started right. The commission has ap- 
pointed, however, twelve Filipinos as Gov- 
ernors and ten Americans so far, and in 
provinces visited, but in which appoint- 
ments could not be made at once, Filipinos 
will be preferred if suitable men may be 
found, 

In every instance except one the Ameri- 
cans appointed were army officers, most of 

| them volunteers whose military service is 
about to end. Suggestions for such ap- 
pointments often came from natives, show- 
ing that officers whose semi-civil duties 
brought them into contact with the people 
not infrequently commanded such respect 
and affection as to make them the choice 
for the performance of functions wholly 
civil. Americans were appointed also in 
provinces where the commissison found fac- 
tion feeling high and chose this way of 
steering clear of it in its own work. 


There were several reasons for giving the 


} 
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done without friction, Since the Governor 


is to be the only one of the five provincial 
officers elected, the probabilities are that 
natives generally will hold that place. By 
starting with a native, the commission may 
escape criticism that would otherwise pos- 
sibly be leveled at it hereafter. The Pro- 
vinclal Board for administrative purposes Is 
to consist of the Governor, the Treasurer, 
and the Supervisor, the last two of whom, 
beginning with the next official year, are 
to be selected under the provisions and re- 
strictions of the Civil Service act. As the 
Treasurer must be an accountant of suffi- 
cient ability and character to induce large 
sureties to stand behind him, and the Su- 
pervisor must be a civil engineer, probabili- 
tics are that for some years both of these 
offices will be held by Americans in nearly 
every province. 

Those two offices will constitute a major- 
ity of the Provincial Board. In other 
words, the immediate control of provincial 
affairs will be in American hands, although 
natives may hold three of the five impor- 
tant provincial offices. The Secretary is 
merely a recorder and keeper of records, 
and the Fiscal attends to law work for the 
province and its municipalities. Natives 
will probably always hold the majority of 
the provincial offices. In cases in which 
they may cease to remain a minority in the 
Provincial Board the law provides such su- 
pervisory and corrective power in the cen- 
tral government as will make provincial 
maladministration a dangerous undertak- 
ing. 


On several occasions at the meetings em- 
phasis has been laid on the importance of 
public service for the public good. Na- 
tives cannot fail to understand what is ex- 
pected in this regard, or that it is the in- 
tention, so far as central authority can 
control, to hold strictly to the performance 
of his duties every public official; and 
they have been assured that professions 
have been upheld in practice to such an ex- 
tent that while their own offenses will not 
be condoned, misconduct by American offi- 
cials will be punished to the full extent of 
the law. 

Slavery and polygamy will need patient 
treatment, There are already indications 
that slavery will be terminated in a way 
that will appear voluntary. The military 
order which authorizes persons to make 
complaint of slavery or slaves to seek pro- 
tection and liberty by appeal to military 
commanders has had some beneficial effect. 
A few slaves have thus appealed and been 
get free. Their owners so far have made 
no fuss over this action. To-day comes the 
news from Zamboanga that Datto Mande 
there has issued a sort of emancipation 
editt in relation to slaves in his district. 
This does not mean much numerically. It 
may be intended to boom business at his 
American saloon, or it may be an indication 
that the problem may almost work itself 
out. Much will depend upon the treat- 
ment ot those who hold slaves. Since 
there is no reason to suppose that effort 
will be made to deprive them of this prop- 
erty by force, the need will be for a tact- 
ful Governor in that district. 

Military management there has been in 
the main judicious. There is no tribe hos- 
tile to Americans, and many of them are 
auite friendly. If they shall have careful 
handling in the future, through civil 
agency, with the retention of a military 
force as a Visible expression of power, they 
may become good subjects. The man who 
undertakes to do this will have a task that 
will call upon his ingenuity, his patience, 
and his aptitude for dealing with human 
material that has heretofore always been 
unwieldy and unmanageable. 


It was not many years ago that they were 
aggressive. All through the Visayas may 
be seen watch towers that were built and 
occupied by natives as lookouts, that the 
people might be warned of the approach of 
savage invaders. Moros showed the great- 
est activity in this kind of campaigning, 
sending out their shell fleets over seas 
often turbulent, usually taking back with 
them booty and sometimes slaves. So much 
has been said by everybody against the 
Spaniards that it is a relief to be able to 
give them credit for having put a stop to 
that as well as to the piracy that infested 
those waters. 


But the Spaniards could never do much 
with the tribes except defensively. The 
nearest they came to accomplishing results 
by aggression was when they laid a bed for 
a railroad from Iligan to Lake Lanao, in 
Mindanao, and took two or three gunboats 
up to the lake in sections and dumped them 
there. The railroad enterprise fizzled, and 
those are the gunboats which the Ameri- 
cans may fish out should they ever wish to 
disperse the Moro settlement of 250,000 peo- 
ple at the lake, 


The railroad and gunboat performance 
naturally embittered the Moros toward the 
Spanfards, for inference drawn and prob- 
ably justified was that the Spaniards were 
bent on destruction. These very instru- 
ments may now be turned to account for a 
purpose so different as to enlist their co- 
operation and encouragement. If the Moros 
could be convinced that there was no men- 
acing intention toward them, and that 
ready access to the coast, by means of 
a railroad of any kind, would bring them 
trade, money, and protection by that sort 
of intercourse, it is by no means certain 
that they would oppose the improvement. 


They are gifted with natural shrewdness, 
they have an eye on the main chance, and 
if they believe, as they say and act, that 
they will now be dealing with people who 
have no hostile designs, there is no telling 
how far their disposition might be molded 
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tion to other things. 

Tribal life implies isolation. One depart- 
ure from the customs that have hedged 
the tribes may lead to others. It might not 
be too much to expect a multiplication of 
roads should one experiment prove fortu- 
nate. Whatever development may occur, 
the point and purpose will be to retain and 
increase the good feeling that the savages 
entertain toward Americans, 

Datto Mando’s order of emancipation 
points perhaps to the effect of good treat- 
ment in a single neighborhood. It is not 
impossible that the example he has set 
may be followed elsewhere under similar 
treatment. Slow as that process would be, 
an attempt to force such a result would be 
slower. The Moros might be reached, for 
it is part of their tradition that they must 
not live away from the water, but the other 
tribes that practice slavery have their nat- 
ural habitat in the wilds, where such small 
bodies of white troops as are likely to be 
kept in the southern islands could never 
run them down. 

If the polygamous relations maintained in 
the tribes are ever to be abolished, it must 
be as a result of enlightenment or from mo- 
tives of self-interest. Talk about it at 
present might as well be addressed to the 
monkeys that share with the tribes the wil- 
derness. 

There will be opportunity in that region 
to test the value of patience and tact as a 
civilizer, or to settle official opinion on the 
proposition that the only good savages are 
dead ones. It is hardly conceivable that 
the rich territory that the tribes occupy 
shall remain unexplored or undeveloped. 

FREDERICK W. EDDY. 


ORKERS among the Chinese of New 


Christian Chin:se Cemeteries. 
VV York and vicinity have begun a 
riew line of effort in their behalf. 


In addition to work among the living, they 
are to see that the dead are properly bur- 
ied. An organization known as the Chris- 
tian. Chinese Burial Asseciation was incor- 
porated last January, whose object to 
purchase a plot of land where the Chinese 
connected with the churches and Sunday 
schools and their friends who may desire 
Christian burial may be Interred. 


Since the work among the Chinese began 
there has been trouble over the burial of 
the dead who have been connected with the 
Sunday schools. It was necessary to ask 
permission to bury them in the regular Chi- 
nes: cemetery, where Chinese rites not con- 
sistent with the belief of the schools were 
performed. Occasionally by the favor of 
friends of the schools a deceased Chinaman 
was buried in a private plot in one of the 
regular cemeteries. This was the case of a 
young Chinaman who was an instructor of 
athletics in the University ef the City of 
New York, who died in one of the city hos- 
pitals not long ago, and of two other China- 
men for whom there was no proper burial 
place, 


is 


Agitation of this matter began a year ago 
this month, when a letter from one of the 
Chinese of the city was received by Dr. 
Edward Peet, President of the new asso- 
ciation, who had alrehdy been considering 
the subject. This letter called for a meeting 
at the Morning Star Mission, on Doyers 
Street, of workers among the Chinese, and 
this association is the final result. 


Six Sunday schools are represented by 
the seven incorporators, who form the 
Board of Directors. They are Dr. Edward 
W. Peet, President, 348 Central Park West, 
Broadway ‘Tabernacle Church; the Rev. 
Huie Kin, Vice President, Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church; Arthur I. Perry, Sec- 
retary, Willis Avenue Methodist Church; 
Tyrus B. Ventres, Treasurer, 507 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, Central Congregational 
Church; William J. Main, De Witt Memor- 
jal Church; John Roberts, Second Avenue 
Baptist Church, and Kwai F. Pang of the 
Broadway Tabernacle. 

The actual work of the association can- 
not be begun until $1,000 of capital 
has been raised. This is being done by 
means of membership fees of $10 each, 
which gives the member one vote at the 
meetings of the association or in the case 
of a Sunday school as many votes as 
there are fees subscribed. The Chinese 
schools, represented by the members of the 
Board of Directors, belong to the associa- 
tion. The Evangelical Band, composed of 
Chinamen of Chinatown, have contributed 
$50, the Chinese Consul of New York, 
Chow Tszchi, is to contribute $20, and other 
individuals have also become members. 
There are already several hundred dollars 
in the treasury, but $1,000 is needed be- 
fore the society can secure the desired plot 
of ground, which will be in some cemetery 
in or near New York. 


The incorporators of the association have 
all been engaged for some years in work 
among the Chinese: Dr. Peet, the President, 
has an inherited interest in these people, 
his father, the Rev. Lyman P. Peet, being 
one of the first two missionaries to enter 
Foo-Chow after the opening of the five 
treaty ports in 1847. Dr. Peet was born in 
China, and has a brother, the Rev. Lyman 
P. Peet, who is in China now, the Presi- 
dent of the Foo-Chow College. 


The association has only begun within 
the last two weeks to circulate its litera- 
ture, the by-laws of the association, print- 
ed in English, and an account of the pro- 
posed work printed in both English and 
Chinese. Many pamphlets were given out 
on the recent annual Chinese Sunday school 
excursions which always take place in 
June and bring together the Chinamen of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. 





